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TIME, THE 


COMEDIAN 


By Kate Jordan 


(Mrs. F. M. Vermilye) 


CHAPTER I. 


T was one of Nora Dakon’s bad days. 
She sat by the disordered breakfast 
table in a muslin dressing-jacket 

and petticoat, pressed her knuckles into 
her cheek and wrote with her fork on 
the tablecloth over and over again: 
“Bate’s Crossing.” 

Hannah appeared in the doorway. 
She was hard-featured, strong as a 
dray horse, with big-boned hands out- 
spread on Hier hips. 

“The man is here for the meat order, 
m’m,” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Dakon drawled, and 
still scrawled “Bate’s Crossing’ on the 
cloth; “I don’t know what to get.” 

“A fricassee of chicken with dump- 
lings?) Mr. Dakon is 

“That’s as good as anything.” 

“Shall I have the tomatoes stewed or 
cut up raw?” 

“\Why—well——” she said, without 
looking up, “just as you like.” 

“Stewed with bread-crusts ?” 

“Yes—yes—stewed, then, Hannah,” 
and she flung the fork from her nerv- 
ously. 

“T haven’t no saleratus.” 

Nora closed her eyes and sprang up. 

“Get it then. Get what vou need— 
anything—anything. Don't ask me 
again. I am going up to lie down.” 

“Ain't vou well? You look like fever. 
It’s the spring. Shall I put a little 
lime water in Miss Ruth’s milk for her 
dinner? IJ think she’s bilious.” 

"Te 

Mrs. Dakon rushed upstairs. In her 
own room she pressed her fists to her 
temples. 

“Oh, it’s killing me. This place is 





killing me. I'll go mad—I know I will. 
1 can’t—I can’t—I can’t ” 

She broke into passionate sobbing and 
went to the window. The May day 
was lovely. Bird life stirred in the 
wisteria around the window. A lamb 
bleated from a neighbor’s pasture. ‘The 
village street was sunk in = sunshiny 
coma. Nora looked at these things and 
hated them all. She drew in the green 
blinds till the room was as cool and dim 
as a cave. Her hands shook as she 
took off her clothes and slipped on a 
nightgown of tender-colored dimity, 
smelling of orris. When she had flung 
‘some branches of lilac on the bed she 
followed them, burying her face in the 
blossoms, her hair making a pale gold 
net over them. 

In this manner she frequently salved 
her ailment, which was of the mind. 
Hour after hour she would lie in the 
shadow and quiet, hating her life, long- 
ing for what it lacked. The craving was 
a banal thing made up of small, unsatis- 
fied appetites and they tortured her 
now, each with its teeth in her heart. 

She was poor and she required money 
as a frail, pretty flower requires water. 
She lived in Bate’s Crossing in a ten- 
roomed cottage on a prim street, and 
she longed for an apartment in New 
York, reached by a smart lift. She was 
beautiful, and carried her twenty-eight 
years as if they were eighteen, but her 
beauty was a possession as useless as 
her one bauble, a rare amethyst comb 
that had been her grandmother’s, and 
which she never wore. There was no 
achievement in being anything or hav- 
ing anything in Bate’s Crossing. 

“Eight years of it!’ she said, aloud, 
as she lay there, clutching the lilacs. 
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“Eight years of Bate’s Crossing! This 
is eighteen hundred and ninety, and, I 
dare say, the new century will find me 
groveling here.” 

She thought of the first year of her 
marriage. It was to her life what a 
jewel would be, caught in a peasant’s 
smock. It had been spent in Paris, 
London, and New York. Life had sung 
bewilderingly then, in victorious meas- 
ures. For one year she had been the 
petted wife of a rich man; then came 
failure, shock, blackness, and, at nine- 
teen, she had found herself bound and 
beggared. 

It was the common story of misplaced 
trust on the part of Anthony Dakon’s 
father in a man who had seemed good. 
The good man died. The Dakon in- 
vestments were found to be a fiction, 
Anthony’s income having been regularly 
paid to keep up the fraud. The Dakon 


fortune had long been swallowed in a 
maelstrom of speculation. 

Months of struggle afterward in a 
New York boarding house, where the 
towels were few and the stewed prunes 


many, was not a pleasant memory to 
Mrs. Dakon on this heavily scented 
spring day; but even that time had had 
its variety and sparkle. The shops had 
been a paradise where boredom was for- 
gotten, even if she went only to price 
things or to send them home to be paid 
for, without meaning to keep them, and 
men had looked at her on the streets as 
only pretty women are looked at. 
Anthony, at this time, hoped to re- 
build his fortunes by an invention to be 
used in chemicals, over which he had 
toiled and dreamed, but it had failed. 
When a good position had been offered 
him in a factory where muslins were 
colored and where his expert scientific 
knowledge was to help find those colors, 
he was glad to make his defeated way to 
Bate’s Crossing with his wife aad baby. 
Here Mrs. Dakon’s reflections ceased 
to pass progressively. She had arrived 
at a stone wall. She had come to Bate’s 
Crossing eight years before. She was 
there still. She was likely to die there. 
The thought was intolerable. She 
pushed away the lilacs and went to the 
open window, placing her hands above 


her head on the cool glass to ease their 
fever. 

“Some women would manage to es- 
cape from this. Some women would 
go—somewhere—at any cost. Why 
can’t 1?” she thought with fury against 
herself; “I couldn’t leave Ruth, that’s it. 
And Tony—he does his best. It isn’t 
his fault. I suppose I couldn't leave 
him either. I suppose I couldn't forget 
his face. I suppose I'll just stay on 
until I grow into a wrinkled frump—or 
else go crazy. Oh, [| feel queer to- 
day.” 

The sound of regular footsteps on the 
brick-paved street attracted her and she 
leaned out. It was a village funeral, the 
coffin on a cart, the mourners following. 
Some creature had left Bate’s Crossing 
forever. 

A ruminative look came into Mrs. 
Dakon’s eyes as the thought of death 
came nearer. Suppose Tony died be- 
fore she did? Bate’s Crossing would 
be a necessity no longer.... ‘There was 
his life insurance.... Suppose he died 
soon.... Poor Tony!... She would 
be a young and beautiful widow.... 
She looked so well in black—fair women 
always did.... Some people thought 
the little white wristbands and collar a 
labeling of one’s self as widowed; how 
ridiculous!... She would be certain 
to wear them.... Poor Tony!... 
She heard herself showering all the 
virtues on him in the past tense!... 
Poor dear, at times he looked very 
ill.... Ruth and she would go away 
to New York and live simply on 
her small income; Ruth should wear 
all white, and they would go out 
together, hand in hand along Broad- 
way, she in her crepe and _ violets 
and those darling little cuffs, and they’d 
go into crowded restaurants for lunch- 
eon, or walk in the park.... And 
sometime, somewhere, among the many 
men who told her by their glances she 
was lovely, there would be one or two 
paying her fascinating, little attentions— 
flowers, bonbons, French novels.... 
She might go to Europe.... Poor 
Tony!... 

“Noddy ?” 

At the whispered word she felt her- 
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self clutched and came out of her rev- 
erie. A girl of nine was gazing up at 
her with motherly inquisitiveness. She 
was covered by a Holland apron to the 
edge of her red skirt, a comb shaped 
like a half circle pushed her brown hair 
back from her forehead, which pro- 
jected in a thoughtful curve over bright, 
greenish-hazel eyes. As she smiled, a 
very deep, irregular dimple flickered in 
one cheek; her lips moved whimsically. 
It was an elfin face of beauty and mys- 
tery. . 

“Noddy, ain’t you coming down to 
lunch?” she asked. 

Mrs. Dakon had: taught Ruth to 
call her by this corruption of her Chris- 
tian name. The sound of “mother” or 
‘“‘mamma” was unpleasant to her. 

“You don’t mean, Ruth darling, that 
it’s noon?” sighed Mrs. Dakon. 

“Yep. We got a half holiday because 
Deacon Allen is dead,” and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“Poor man, you mustn’t rejoice over 
his death, Ruth,” said Mrs. Dakon, in 
indifferent remonstrance as she dressed. 

“But, Noddy, he was over sixty, and 
he useter comb his hair in a long, slinky 
scrap over his head,’ Ruth explained, 
volubly, ‘for there wasn’t—a—single 
smitch— no, not — a—single—smitch— 
up—there! And he useter grunt when 
he stood up and shake if a door was 
slammed and his eyes cried all—the— 
time! And one tooth waggled when- 
ever he spoke, like this,” said Ruth, 
pushing one of her own seed-pearls 
over her lip, and added with a ministe- 
rial air, a perfect and unconscious imita- 
tion of the lank village clergyman: “So, 
I guess it’s just as well he’s with his 
Father in Heaven. Don’t you, Noddy?” 

Mrs. Dakon’s smile was checked by 
the sober, questioning face. : 

“T suppose so, darling. Come along, 
and remember not to say ‘ain’t’ and ‘yep’ 
and ‘guess’.” 

With Ruth’s arrival Mrs. Dakon’s 
black mood passed and left her in a twi- 
light regret, poetic and pointless. Af- 
ter luncheon, she let the child brush her 
hair until the caressing fingers sent her 
to sleep. 

When 


the regular breathing told 
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Ruth that her task was ended, she put 
away the brush and looked at her 
mother with an unchildish thoughtful- 
ness, her finger on her lip. . She ad- 
mired her more than any one she had 
ever seen. Angels, she knew, had just 
such golden hair, so slippery to the 
touch, and just ‘such deep gray eyes, 
with lashes around them like brown 
gauze, and just such little hands. Her 
mother was prettier than Allison Blount, 
the beauty of the school, and she didn’t 
seem a grown-up mother, either. In 
fact Ruth felt an instinct of mature 
protection toward her mother, and this 
was shown now by her lifting a shawl 
and gently covering her with it before 
she stole away, with considerate eyes 
looking backward. 

When Anthony Dakon came home at 
six o’clock the table was arranged with 
sprays of lilac and Nora wore a low- 
necked lawn gown of the same color. 
She dressed for dinner only occasion- 
ally, too discontented, as a rule, to feel 
sufficient interest. 

He kissed the delicately powdered 
cheek she lifted to him, and stood for a 
moment a little ‘bewildered by fatigue 
before he dropped into the chair by 
which she stood. They suggested 
shadow and light. Instead of thirty- 
six, he looked more than forty. His 
black hair was lustrous with silver, his 
patient eyes were those from which the 
inventor’s dream had vanished. 

The man that never aspires has the 
belief to comfort him that he might, 
perhaps, if he would; but he that has 
striven to catch the bubble of any am- 
bition and has fallen into space with 
empty hands, is forever in sackcloth be- 
fore the inward presence that urged 
him on. This was the mark on An- 
thony Dakon. Loss of fortune had been 
nothing. The failure of his invention 
had been fatal. His confidence in him- 
self was splintered beyond mending. 
He was a competent drudge and would 
be one to the end. 

He went to the door, but paused to 
look curiously at his wife. 

“What are you staring at?” 
asked. 

“You get prettier every day, Nora.” 


she 
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“That’s the first compliment in ages.” 

“That’s a bully gown.” 

“Oh, it’s all the gown—it isn’t me,” 
she said,. impatiently. 

When he had gone she sat there, 
swinging her feet, her vanity smarting. 
Were all marriages at the best like hers 
after eleven years?—the passion, the 
dream, the excitement of each new day 
all gone? Anthony’s tepid, unaccus- 
tomed praise had, for a second, aroused 
a radiant ghost of her life as it had 
been when he had swept her into mar- 
riage by the force of the burning love 
which made havoc of his peace. 

“The difference!’ she thought, 
drearily ; though, as she caught sight of 
her frowning face in a mirror, she care- 
fully smoothed out the line between her 
brows. 

She had not the understanding to 
realize that her husband's love for her 
had passed into his blood and was part 
of himself, though he had lost the art of 
expressing it. He would have died for 


her; he supposed she knew this and it 


seemed enough. But it never is enough. 
These silent husbands are fatal mis- 
takes. A woman does not want to 
know that the sun, though overcast, is 
in the sky; she wants to feel its heat 
wrapping her life. There is usually 
an understudy preparing somewhere to 
play opposite parts to a pretty woman 
where the husband has failed to give— 
intensity to his lines. 

At dinner Nora ate almost nothing. 
She was silent except when she cor- 
rected Ruth for humming, and feeding 
the cat. There was nothing to talk 
about. She had been reading a novel 
that afternoon, its scenes laid in Monte 
Carlo. Would she ever see that place? 
Or ever drive again as she did during 
one delicious year down the Rue Royale 
to the boulevards? Or look from a Lon- 
don hansom at the delicious greenness 
of Bird Cage Walk ? 

Anthony's voice broke in upon her 
dreaming. 

“I’ve some pleasant news for 
Nora.” 

She felt no expectation. 

“T did what might have been a fool- 
ish thing, but fortunately it has turned 


you, 


out all right. I had a letter a month 
ago from one of my old friends, a 
broker in New York, giving me some 
inside information about a speculation 
that could not fail. He did it out of 
pure good nature. Well, I don’t be- 
lieve in risks, but, for a good reason, | 
ventured. I had put a part of my sav- 
ings in a New York Central bond. 
This | put up as margin and bought a 
hundred shares of gas. It went up ten 
points and I sold out almost at the 
highest figure.” 

“T don’t understand a word of this, 
Tony.” 

“It means [ made a thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, that’s good.” 

“Seven hundred as savings will be 
practically as good as a thousand,” he 
said, with his brief smile. ‘““You shall 
have three hundred, Nora, and you and 
Ruth shall go to New York for a holi- 
day.” 

She grew very pale. A long sigh 
went through her. Her eves became 
rapacious. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“You can go to Aunt Abby, you 
know, for part of the time.” 

“A month,” she said, and her hand 
closed over Ruth's. 

“May is lovely in New York. I only 
wish I could go with vou. I'll write to 
Lawrence Brundage to take you about. 
Larry’s an awful swell, but the best- 
natured fellow in the world.” 

“Oh, Tony!” was all she could say, 
and, seeing a look of expectancy on his 
face, she went to his chair and kissed 
him. 

Her mind-picture of his death, which 
had been pleasantly sad, came back to 
her memory and touched her to a light 
remorse. As she ran her fingers through 
his hair, she murmured: “IT wish you 
could come, too.” 


CHAPTER |] 


It was after eleven. Dreakfast was 
ready for Lawrence Brundage. Jen- 
kins, who was almost a second mind to 
him as well as hands and feet, had 
pushed the table close to the open win- 
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dow and, under the fluttering awning, 
bits of morning life on Fifth Avenue 
flashed up in the May brilliance. 
rundage appeared, an early morn- 
ing frown on his otherwise agreeable 
face. Like many chronic travelers he 
adopted within doors whatever of for- 
eign habits was most conducive to com- 
fort. In winter he liked for lounging a 
wadded Japanese kimono of dark silk, 
and felt slippers with one-toed, woolen 
stockings. For this warm morning he 
had put on a white linen suit, thin and 
loose, the sort he wore in the tropics, 
and his bare feet were in cane sandals. 
Clothes never dignified him. He gave 
character to whatever he wore. 

His figure was like an English 
guardsman’s, strong and graceful. Ex- 
cept for his light gray eyes, heavy and 
with a puffiness under them which pro- 
claimed him a reckless liver at a glance, 
he was as Spanish as one of Velas- 
quez’s grandees. His expression was 
lazy. There was no expectancy in the 
face, but his smile was charming and 
flashed over the weariness like a light. 

Jenkins uncovered a dish of straw- 
berries, and placed them before him, at 
the same time speaking in his self-ef- 
facing semitones. 

“You didn’t say positively you'd go to 
Tuxedo with Mr. Wix, sir. Shall I 
pack 7” 

“No. I forgot to mention that I’m 
not going.” 

“The deuce.you say!" cried 
who entered in riding clothes. 
not ?” 

“Breakfasted 7” asked Lawrence. 

The other, perspiring and breathless, 
sprawled in a chair. He was a type 
that was at its best a century ago. He 
should have been a fox-hunting squire 
who lived in the pink and got drunk 
every night. His hair was as pale as 
new rope, and his short, thick nose 
verged on plum color; in another five 
vears his figure would have the outlines 
of a squat toby. 

“lve had a cocktail and coffee at 
Claremont—two things that keep their 
charm no matter how seedy Tam. Why 
aren’t you going to Tuxedo?” 

“Tf I said it was because | 


Wix, 
“Why 


didn’t 
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want to, Charlie, would you think that 
sufficient ?” 

“Oh, if there’s any 
it———”’ came testily. 

“There’s no mystery—merely this: I 
got a letter last night from Tony Da- 
kon.” 

“Tsn’t he dead? Thought he went 
under ages ago,” Wix said, in an in- 
jured tone, as he took a match from 
Jenkins. 

“Well, he didn’t, poor old Tony. He 
might as well, though—scratching for a 
living in a factory in Pennsylvania.” 

“Bet he’s struck you for a loan, for 
old affection’s sake!’ 

Lawrence’s light eyes flashed, his lip 
gave a characteristic curl. 

“We won't discuss him. I 
you didn’t know him very well.” 

The color rushed into Wix’s face. 
His fortune, now on its last legs, was 
a new one and had been made by his 
father in a certain toilet-water. 

“What do you mean by that? I knew 
him well enough to think he gave him- 
self damned airs.” 

“Charlie, shut up! You get more 
choleric every day. Try dieting. Now 
let me finish about Tony Dakon, who 
was and is a thoroughbred, as fine a 
chap as God ever made and with a run 
of the blackest luck following him.” 
The fatigue had gone from his face. 
It shone with sincere affection. “This 
letter, which came last night, tells me 
his wife and her little daughter have 
come to New York on a short visit. He 
asks me to give her as much attention 
as I can, to do what I can to make her 
enjoy herself. I can imagine the poor 
woman is worn out from life in that 
hideous town. I mean to give her a 
good time.” 

Wikx broke into a roar of laughter and 
kicked his legs. 

“Will you go up Fifth Avenue with 
them? By Jove, I'll stay in the club 
window and see the show, you and the 
countrywoman and the kid!” 

He sprang up and gave a mincing 
exhibition of an over-attentive escort, 
stooping to talk to a child and smiling 
with oily, exaggerated sweetness. This 
was followed by antics with a supposi- 


mystery about 


forge it 
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titious doll, the setting off of pinwheels 
and blowing of balloons. The whole 
thing was a bit of perfect rough com- 
edy. Lawrence roared and even Jen- 
kins could not help a smile passing over 
his monk-like face. 

People often wondered at Brundage’s 
friendship for Charlie Wix, why he 
chose to have him share his houses and 
go with him on his long yachting 
cruises. This was the secret. Wix 
amused him. His caustic, coarse 
tongue and perfect mimicry could make 
him laugh. He was a present-day sur- 
vival of a king’s jester. 

“You make me eager for the expe- 
rience,” said Lawrence. “Our cry to- 
day is ‘Lord, give us something new?’ 
I'll fly a balloon with Tony’s child, I 
swear.” 

“While the mother looks on with a 
reticule over her arm, dressed all in 
drab silk, fastened with a brooch made 
of mother’s hair!’ said Wix. 

“I saw her at a distance ten years 
ago, in Paris. Jove! She was pretty 
then. Looked something like Ingres’ 
‘La Source.” Just that big-eyed inno- 
cence and apple-blossom coloring !” 

“Well, after a ten years’ dose of pie 
and hot bread for breakfast, of making 
over her clothes and doing the dust- 
ing, I'll bet she’s yellow, with thin hair 
turning gray, and says ‘Yes?’ to every- 
thing.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Lawrence. 


CHAPTER III. 
Mrs. Dakon went to a _ boarding 
house in Thirty-second Street, near 
Fifth Avenue. It had been recom- 
mended by a friend to whom she had 
written. For the first three days she 
spent the time in the shops, mostly of 
the small and expensive sorte where she 
bought soft silk and mull frocks al- 
ready made, which shamed those of the 
seamstress at Bate’s Crossing. She 
also bought a big hat twined’ with pink 
roses—a Leghorn flat for Ruth—under 
which her sparkling face was like a 
vivid flower ; a big box of bonbons from 
2 famous shop, silk stockings, big 








buckled slippers, a flowering plant, 
novels, and fashion magazines. She 
drove from place to place in hansoms, 
lunched with Ruth at Delmonico’s and 
the Brunswick, both of which had 
sweetest memories for her, and she 
thrilled with satisfaction as she saw the 
appreciative and speculataive expres- 
sions on the faces of men she passed. 
Life was just as satisfying as it had 
been ten years before. 

When the first keen edge of delight in 
simply being one of the crowd was gone, 
she sent a line to Lawrence Brundage 
and nervously waited for his appear- 
ance at the appointed hour. She and 
Ruth were arrayed in their prettiest 
clothes. Her pale blue muslin gave her 
face a porcelain pallor, and her gray 
eyes were like bright agates. When 
four o’clock came, her hands were icy. 
She kept glancing at the door, fluffed 
her hair at the mirror, haunted the win- 
dow and gave a nervous twitch when 
the servant came up with Lawrence 
Brundage’s card. As she went down 
the stairs with Ruth she felt helpless, 
awkward. This was the mark of Bate’s 
Crossing upon her—a timidity belong- 
ing to school days. She tried to ar- 
range in her mind what she should say 
to this “awful swell,” as Tony had de- 
scribed him. While she was still per- 
turbed, she entered the parlor and found 
herself face to face with him. 

He was leaning against the mantel 
directly opposite the door. But though 
he stood up straight quickly when she 
came in, he was too surprised to speak 
and she saw the surprise. It gave her 
assurance, and she found herself mur- 
muring at random the conventional 
nothings of greeting. 

The visit lasted perhaps half an hour. 
During that time, Lawrence took his 
eyes from Mrs. Dakon’s face only when 
he petted Ruth, with whom he became a 
favorite at once. 

This was the type of man Nora Da- 
kon adored, good-looking, young, dis- 
tinguished, fashionable, wealthy. She 
loved lazy eyes like his that brightened 
in appreciation of her chatter. He was 
a man who lived in the real sense, who 
had experienced everything, to whom 
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stupendous luxury was as usuai as bread 
and butter to her. She felt this with 
him. The suggestion that he had used 
up most of the best in him in the fur- 
nace of past emotions piqued her imag- 
ination, which was full fed on French 
novels. To have such a man admire 
her was the greatest triumph she had 
known in her life, and it was evident 
that he was astonished to find her beau- 
tiful, that he enjoyed being with her and 
meant to see a great deal of her. He 
had come because of friendship for 
Tony and now he was thinking only of 
her. 

As she talked of her life and what the 
visit to New York meant to her, while 
Ruth nestled against his knees and 
played with his watch-fob, she had 
delightful, subconscious certainty of 
pleasant days in the future with him, 
perhaps of a friendship that would 
sponge the monotony from her life. 

“What are you doing to-night?” he 


asked, making ready to leave. “Any- 
thing ?” 
“We're dining with Tony’s aunt. 


She has a house near the park and lives 
alone. Next week we go to stay with 
her a while.” 

‘Breakfast with 
Claremont, then.” 

“Delicious,” she murmured. 

“T’ll get a box for to-morrow night at 
the Academy of Music. A big show. I 
want to watch Ruth at her first ballet,” 
he said, putting his finger on her cheek 
where the dimple made a little well as 
she smiled up at him. 

“T knew a little girl,” he said, “who 
used to pray for a dimple like this, but 
she never got it.” 

I didn’t pray for it,’’ said Ruth, sol- 
emnly. “It didn’t come from Heaven. 
It’s only a dustpan dimple.” 

“She means she fell down against the 
point of a dustpan and it marked her 
cheek that way,” Mrs. Dakon explained. 
“She calls it her dustpan dimple.” 

“Keep this fact to yourself,” 
Lawrence, looking into Ruth’s serious 
eyes as gravely, “or dustpans will be- 
come fashionable and our beauties will 
try to fall against them at the proper 


ine to-morrow at 
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angle. That big dimple is a nest for 
Cupid to move into and settle down, and 
he will some day.” 

After he left, Lawrence made ready 
for a long ride into Westchester. He 
reached the country club for dinner af- 
ter eight. Wix had ridden up, too, and 
was sprawling in his usual fashion at a 
table, his third cocktail before him. 

“Well, how’s the balloon business ? 
he asked, when’ Lawrence joined him. 

“Wait,” was the answer given with a 
mysterious nod and_ smiling eyes. 
“Wait till you see Tony Dakon’s wife. 
You’ ll be knocked down.” 

“F rom that smirk I take it that she’s 
pretty. 

‘The loveliest little woman imagin- 
able. Her eyes 

Wix waved his hand. 

“No more. I can fill out the picture, 
nose, mouth, hair, etc. Worth know- 
ing?” 

“Rather. At least I mean to know 
her. You wouldn't like her. She's a 
simple, honest little creature 

“I’m fond of the simple, honest 
brand. A woman needn't have a past 
in order to interest me.” 

“Your first instinct would be to help 
her manufacture one.” 

“Like your impudence,” said Wix, 
staring. “Since when did you go out of 
the business ?” 

“I’ve retired definitely,” said Law- 
rence, and began to order dinner. 

During three weeks following, Law- 
rence spent little time with Charlie Wix. 
A week’s fishing in Canada had been 
given up, and there was every prospect 
of Lawrence’s remaining in New York 
into June. Wix felt a personal resent- 
ment against Mrs. Dakon. Lawrence 
had become her shadow, but did not 
seem disposed to admit him to a close 
acquaintanceship with the country 
beauty. He had seen her driving with 
Lawrence, and one night he had dined 
with them at Claremont. It was an- 
noying that she should have come to 
town just when it was getting hot, and 
smash all the plans made weeks before. 
Then, too, the devotion seemed likely 
to last. He had not seen Lawrence so 
If he 








interested in a woman in years. 
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fell in love, really in love, what a muff 
he would become! There would be no 
fun with him. He would not go yacht- 
ing or fishing; he might even go up and 
rusticate at Bate’s Crossing. 

“Wouldn’t surprise me in the least,” 
Wix thought as he made ready for din- 
ner one night. ‘“He’s the kind of man 
a woman as pretty as she is could bow] 
clean over and he wouldn't know it till 
he whacked his head. Why can’t he be 
like me? There isn’t enough feminine 
loveliness in the world to compare with 
a good canvasback and a quart of warm 
Burgundy.” 

Lawrence came in at this moment 
and Wix faced him with a pout. 

“Going to dine with me?” 

“You’re to have that honor.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with the 
Bate’s Crossing Venus? Has she a 
toothache ?” 

“T’ve been a truant, Charlie, 1 admit,” 
said Lawrence, with a thoughtful self- 
consciousness in his laugh, and _ he 
strolled into his bedroom to dress. 

Wix followed him and made himself 
comfortable in an East Indian chair. 

“It’s up to me to give you a few 
words of counsel. You're making an 
awful ass of yourself, Larry. It can’t 
he you're seriously ‘gone’ on this Mrs. 
Dakon.” 

“Tf such madness should beset me, I 
alone shall suffer. She’s my friend's 
wife and I’m not a l*renchman.” 

“But are you smitten there? If so, 
for Heaven’s sake, cut it, and get your 
reason back. You look as gloomy this 
minute as a parson on a wet Sunday af- 
ternoon.” 

“Don’t worry. She'll soon be gone 
and no harm done,” he murmured. 
“Now talk of something else.” 

Later, at dinner, he reverted to the 
subject himself. 

“T want to speak seriously of Nora 
Dakon, Charlie.” 

“Oh, it’s ‘Nora’ now? 
sign.” 

“T must talk to some one, so be good 
enough to listen and don't sneer. I 
feel so sorry for her,” he said, tenderly. 
“Oh, | feel so horribly sorry for that 
little woman.” 


That’s a bad 


“Another bad sign—devilish bad,” 
Wix muttered, rebelliously. 

“Only one week more of her holiday 
and she has to go back to prison. A 
few times she has let herself go and 
told me all. Why, her life is frightful! 
Better tragedies, crimes, than a mo- 
notony that atrophies one’s senses. 
After this draught of life, it will be 
worse than before.” 

“She’s got a_ husband 
What more does she want ?” 

“She doesn’t want Bate’s Crossing,” 
said Lawrence, angrily. “She's fit for 
something better.” 

“There isn’t much to her besides her 
face, is there?” 

“She isn’t clever, true enough. If 
she had resources within herself, she 
could get beyond even Bate’s Crossing, 
in fancy. Her world is what’s round 
about her and can be seen with her two 
eyes. She’s very much of a child. Her 
taste is‘ for the great theatre of the 
world, with a bit of the limelight for 
herself now and then. That’s all she 
needs. In such an environment the 
hardest duty would be easy.” 

“You can’t make her out a heroine 
anyway, can you?” asked Wix, cheer- 
fully. ‘ 

“She doesn't claim to be, yet for ten 
years she has been a heroine, after a 
fashion. With all her instincts drawing 
her one way, and without any strong 
fiber in her character, she’s been a 
sacrifice to circumstances without strik- 
ing a blow for freedom that would have 
been gained by another’s pain.” He 
looked away from Wix’s cynical eves as 
he murmured: ‘You see we all have 
the angel within us, though with limita- 
tions to its soaring.” 

After a pause Wix lifted his créine de 
menthe and looked over it as he spoke. 

“May I ask if vou and this lady with 
the angel in her go hand-in-hand this 
week ?” 

Lawrence's eyes grew hard at the jest. 


and child. 


“I’m going to open The Lawns for 


and have Mrs. Dakon down 
Mrs. St. Leger will chaperon 


a week, 
there. 
16," 


“And i?” 
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“You're not invited,” said Lawrence, 
clearly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Dakon opened her eyes and 
fixed them on the clock. It was half- 
past nine. She turned on her arm and 
lay thinking. The windows were open 
and from ‘the ailantus trees came a 
birds’ chorus with fall orchestra. Sun- 
light stole through the green blinds and 
danced on early Dakon portraits where 
likenesses to Tony flashed out at her re- 
proachfully. The house was barely and 
straitly furnished with Colonial mahog- 
any, and as quiet as a vault. 

She was so feverishly happy, so pro- 
foundly miserable. New York was a 
delight, a dream, an ecstasy, a place for 
bounding pulses, for life so keen it hurt. 
Bate’s Crossing was a threat, a frown, a 
cloud on the horizon, bitter dregs at the 
end of a delightful drink. She would 
not read her own heart. It held a truth 
she was not honest enough to face. She 
tried to forget what she had seen in 
Lawrence's eyes. It was something of 
which he would never speak. 

One more week and this life would 
be like a picture dissolved into shadow. 
She would look out on the prim street 
again, watch summer melt into autumn 
and autumn into the desolation of a 
Pennsylvanian winter ; the day’s chapter 
would hold mush, bacon, gingerbread, 
church bells, Hannah, Tony’s departure 
for the factory in the morning and his 
coming home at night. She pressed her 
face against her nainsook sleeve and a 
passionate sadness came over her. 
Poor Tony! She did not love him, but 
she pitied him and felt a desire to be 
loval to him. These two sentiments 
would send her back to the stagnation 
that made her wear a stony face to hide 
a sick unrest. She was sorry for her 
husband. Life had used him badly. 
There was no prospect of escape for 
him in the future, either. No money 
would ever come to lift them out of the 
slough. There was only Aunt Abby 
left, and her fortune was in trust; hav- 
ing been received from her mother’s 
family it would revert to it on her 
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death. He was doomed to a treadmill 
through poverty and, because she was 
his wife, she was doomed to bear the 
shackies and tramp beside him. 

She sighed and sat up among the pil- 
lows. There was no way of summon- 
ing a servant. Her room was on the 
top floor and Aunt Abby did not believe 
in bells in the bedchambers. They were 
too luxurious to suit her notions. I[f 
you were “up and doing,” you did not 
need a bell. . 

After a cold bath in a room two 
floors lower down, Nora crept into bed 
again. If only some good fairy would 
appear with her coffee now, instead of 
her having to dress and go down to the 
dining-room for it. Certainly Aunt 
Abby’s stern ideas of what was correct 
was the only jarring note in her visit. 
She was rising with a pout when the 
door opened softly and Ruth appeared 
carrying a tray with difficulty. 

“You darling!” her mother ex- 
claimed. “Strawberries, toast, coffee— 
m’m! Mother's brick—that’s what you 
are, Ruth.” 

“Hush,” said Ruth, warningly. 
“Speak easy. Aunt Abby has _ been 
looking this way ever since breakfast.” 
And she drew her lips down sourly ina 
way that made her mother laugh with 
delight. “If she knew I'd brought up 
your breakfast, Noddy, she wouldn't 
like it a scrap.” 

“\um’s the word, then, dearie,” and 
Mrs. Dakon put her teeth into a big 
tempting strawberry. “Any letters?” 

A cloud passed over Ruth’s face. 
The look was more mature than any that 
crossed her mother’s. She drew one 
from behind her frilled apron-bib. 

“One for me, from father.” 

“None for me?” 

“He says it isn’t much use writing to 
you, as you don’t answer,” said Ruth, 
opening the sheet. 

“Why, I wrote to him a day or two 
ago.” 

“Wasn't it on Monday, Noddy?” 

“Well, perhaps it was,” she admitted. 

“To-day is Friday.” 

She read her letter aloud very slowly. 
It was of the parental variety to the 
child. He hoped they were having a 
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good time, but he would be glad when 
they came back. He missed his Ruth 
so much. Tell mamma she did not an- 
swer his letters. There was no news. 
It was very hot in the factory, but the 
porch at night was cool, and Hannah 
took good care of him. They would be 
home in nine days more. A few conun- 
drums and puzzles cut from the village 
paper were inclosed, and he was her 
loving father. 

“I must write to-day,” said Mrs. Da- 
kon, her brow puckered. 

Ruth leaned against the bed and 
watched her while she ate. When her 
mother looked at her she was surprised 
to see the tears stealing down her 
cheeks. 

“Ruth, what's the matter?” Mrs. Da- 
kon said, startled, for she cried seldom. 

“T want father,” she said, very softly. 

“But, dearie, we go back very soon.” 

“T want him now. I want to go 
home.” 

She began to sob passionately, and 
Mrs. Dakon drew her to her. She must 
be silenced. Jf Aunt Abby overheard, 
she would use it as an argument to 
hurry her back to Bate’s Crossing. Aunt 
Abby did not believe in wives and hus- 
bands taking holidays apart. In her 
opinion, both were apt to get into mis- 
chief. 

“Hush, dear! Don't let Aunt Abby 
hear. She'll be so cross with poor 
Noddy. There, that’s better. Why, 
what's the matter with my dearie? Tell 
Noddy.” 

“Don't you think father wants us 
back?” she said, controlling her sobs. 
“Don't you think he must feel awful 
sad when nobody's home? Why does 
father look so sad, Noddy? Mir. 
3rundage doesn’t look that way nor any 
of the men who walk so fast on Fifth 
Avenue. But father does,” she said, 
with sympathetic, wondering eyes. 

“Poor father has to work so hard, 
dear. That's it. But we'll go back in 
one more week.” 

“I want to go back now. I want to 
play old maid with him,” she said, long- 
ingly. “Can't we go to-day, please, 
Noddy ?” 

Mrs. Dakon pushed away the coffee. 


Her eyes were bright and desperate. 
She must enroll Ruth on her side, for 
the child’s reasoning could be reached 
and her partisanship gained. 

“See here, darling, look at Noddy,” 
she said, tenderly, with emphasis and, as 
Ruth’s glowing, greenish eyes gazed 
wistfully at her, she continued, rapidly : 
“You love me as well as father, don’t 
your” 

Ruth nodded vigorously, put her arms 
ght about her and gave her a fierce 
kiss. 

“Then vou will think of poor Noddy 
a little, too. See here, Ruth, Noddy is 
not happy in Bate’s Crossing. It’s such 
a dull, little place. Oh, she’s enjoying 
this visit to New York so much. It 
costs a good deal of money, darling, to 
go about and see things, and we’re 
poor, Ruth. Perhaps Noddy can never 
have this pleasure again, so her little 
darling brick of a love won't ery to go 
home till the visit’s over in one week 
more. She'll do this for Noddy, won't 
she r” 

The promise was given and, with a 
mind at peace, Mrs. Dakon began to 
dress. Though her trunk was ready 
she had as yet said nothing to Miss Da- 
kon of the visit to Lawrence’s country 
house. 

“She'll give me the bow-wows soon 
cnough,” she thought, as she curled her 
hair, unconsciously employing a word 
she had caught from Lawrence. ‘“‘In- 
tolerable old maid. She hates for me 
to enjov myself.” 

When she went down, an hour before 
luncheon, Miss Dakon was knitting by 
the back parlor window, the needles 
darting like small, electric flashes be- 
tween her slim fingers. 

“Good-morning, Nora,’ she said in 
words, while the tone conveyed: “I 
don’t approve of vou at all. You're a 
very vain, very idle, very light-minded 
person and I'd like very much to box 
your ears.” 

“Good-morning, auntie,” 
Dakon, with unconcerned 
savoring of defiance. 

She sat down in a deep chair, a pic- 
ture of spring in a blue-and-white dim- 
ity morning frock, her arms bare to the 


said Mrs. 


sweetness, 
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elbow and crossed behind her head. 
She knew that Miss Dakon thought the 
gown unsuitable for a married woman, 
and that the bare arms were nearly im- 
moral; but these views were trivial be- 
side the battle of opinions she knew was 
imminent. She plunged into the breach 
at once. 

“Have you ever heard of Mr. Brun- 
dage’s country place, The Lawns, Aunt 
Abby?” she asked, in a cooing voice. 

“Who hasn’t? It’s one of those big 
show places, written up in the papers 
and open for about two months of the 
year. I’ve no patience with men of his 
stamp. He’s worth millions and mil- 
lions; he’s over thirty and single still ; 
he has houses everywhere, a yacht, pri- 
vate cars—degrading luxury—for he 
hasn’t a serious thought, not a respon- 
sibility. Selfish, sinful to the core. 
Why doesn’t he marry? What of his 
private life? Ugh! Ugh! Don’t speak 
of it.” 

“I’m not. I’m speaking of The 
Lawns,” suid Mrs. Dakon, drawing a 
loose, shining hair through her fingers. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“We're going down there to-day to 
stay a week.” 

Grimness pinched every wrinkle on 
Miss Dakon’s face and she flung her 
head up like a war-horse. 

“Does Anthony know of this?” 

“T haven’t mentioned it. I shall when 
I write to-day.” 

There was silence. Miss Dakon tried 
to be scathingly quiet, but she was too 
curious. 

“Who's going? I take it you’re not 
going alone with Lawrence Brundage. 
Or are you? Perhaps it’s become fash- 
ionable for a married woman to go toa 
bachelor’s country house by herself. 
You see I’m old-fashioned,” said Miss 
Dakon, with angry eyes, “and perhaps 
I don’t know what’s usual in these 
days.” 

“He’s asking some others, of course,” 
said Nora, placidly. “I don’t know any 
of them. I remember, however, his 
speaking of Mrs. St. Leger.” 

“That woman!” and Miss Da- 
kon's gaze flew to the prism-laden chan- 
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delier. 
i 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“Haven't you read the New York pa- 
pers during the last two years?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve read of her. But I 
don’t understand your scorn,” said Nora 
with unruffled impudence. 

“She’s been divorced—twice. Her 
last husband is a divorced man. Both 
the others are married and are now 
among her—friends,” said Miss Dakon 
in still, small tones of unalloyed dis- 
gust. 

“She got the divorce—I mean di- 
vorces—for all sorts of awful things. 
Well, under the circumstances, I think 
in being friendly with her ex-husbands 
she has shown a very forgiving disposi- 
tion.” 

“Nora!” cried Miss Dakon, starting 
to the edge of her chair, “you are doing 
this to provoke me. You think such 
flippancy clever. I call it outrageous.” 

“Why do we argue, Aunt Abby?” 
Nora laughed. “You have the tastes 
of an early Christian martyr and believe 
in mortifying the flesh. I long for hap- 
piness, and will snatch every fragment 
that comes my way. Going to The 
Lawns is one of the fragments. It 
won’t matter to me personally if Mrs. 
St. Leger has had six husbands instead 
of three. We must take people as we 
find them. If they keep out of prison, 
it’s all we ought to ask of them.” 

Miss Dakon’s eyes gleamed with hate. 

“T’ve been watching you. You're 
one of these women who take color 
from the people you are among. A man 
like Lawrence Brundage dancing at- 
tendance on you morning, noon and 
night—and far into the night—has done 
you no good. You’ve caught the 
jargon of the crowd of society to which 
he belongs. You were a foolish woman, 
very vain of your looks, when you canie 
here. I begin to believe you'll end by 
being—fast.” Miss Dakon stood up. 
“IT don’t suppose it’s any use asking 
you to give up this visit and keep away 
from that St. Leger woman and all her 
tribe ?” 

“Quite useless,” said Nora, the antag- 
onism no longer veiled. 


“Well, I might have expected 
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“Teven if you got a telegram from 
Anthony summoning you back ?” 

“You've been writing to him, have 
you?” she asked. “Yes, I see you have. 
Then you might as well know, if twenty 
telegrams came, I'd go to The 
lLawns 

“And to the devil.” snapped Miss 
Dakon. 

‘‘Just the same,” Nora continued, 
serenely, but her face was very pale as 
she went to the door. 

“Very well,” and Miss Dakon cleared 
her throat; “I'll say no more about it. 
But, as a favor, I wish you'd leave 
Ruth with me. You won't miss her, 
and I’d like to take her to the Ruther- 
fords at West Point to see the com- 
mencement exercises.” 

Nora hesitated, then a reckless desire 
for absolute freedom from every visible 
tie to her life at Bate’s Crossing swept 
through her. 

“I’ve no objection, if she wants to 
go,” she said, and left the room. 


CHAPTER V. 


It rained obligingly that afternoon, 
and Mrs. Dakon had the felicity of 
wearing her new tan-colored rain-coat. 


She was conscious of looking very 
smart as she drove in a hansom to Long 
Island City, where Lawrence's special 
car waited for the party to The Lawns. 

She looked at the glistening streets, 
the slab-sided tenement houses near the 
East River front, without really seeing 
them. The face of Lawrence Brundage 
was before her, its endearing smile and 
lazy eyes. Excitement had worked a 
miracle in her blood. It seemed riding 
her heart in a struggle to win a race. 
Qrdinarily her mind was not one to 
which allegory occurred readily, but 
she had a nervous feeling that the red- 
nosed driver stood for Fate, and that he 
was carrying her to her destination past 
unheeded danger-signs. 

When Lawrence came toward her in 
the station and gave her trunk check 
and satchel to his servant, the long look 
he bent on her was enough. The ten- 
sion that had clasped her snapped. She 


felt content to drift, and flung the reins 
to happiness. 

“We are seven,” he said, when later 
he presented her to the others. 

An Irishman named Lawless, whom 
the others called “Micky,” sat next Mrs. 
St. Leger. His hair was very black, 
teeth very white, and eyes defiantly blue. 
His last name suited him, for Micky’s 
air conveyed that he would rather enjoy 
smashing laws than otherwise. Mrs. St. 
Leger had a bull-terrier in leash, and 
she was disputing with Micky about a 
song. Each was singing it softly after 
a fixed idea, to the slaughter of har- 
mony. 

Nora looked at this doubly divorced 
and trebly married woman with interest. 
She was a handsome brunette, plump 
and frankly forty. When she smiled 
she was prettier. It was evident that 
nothing could weigh her down. She 
would slip from any care as easily as 
she had slipped from the matrimonial 
harness when it grew irritating. 

The other three were Miss Peggy 
Drake, a tall, square-shouldered, clear- 
featured blonde of thirty; a man that 
looked a little like Paderewski, and a 
lean, tanned Englishman, with a drawl 
and a monocle, who suggested fresh air 
and underdone beef. 

“T must tell you about Peggy,” said 
Lawrence, when he had made Nora 
comfortable and proceeded to cut the 
leaves of a magazine which she had no 
intention of reading. “She's a ripping 
good sort. Men love her. I always 
provide at least two for her for her dif- 
ferent moods. She's neither a Bohe- 
mian nor a Philistine. She puzzles one 
and amazes the other. Now Johnny 
Todd, the fellow with the musical hair, 
thinks he can write—God help us !—as 
Micky says. He loves firelit corners, 
twilight and a good pair of cars. He 
generally reads his own stuff. There 
are times when a man of that sort 
amuses Peggy, but she steers him away 
from his own paragraphs to reading 
Béranger or George Moore without his 
knowing he’s been shelved. Then, at 
other times, she’s the best chum a really 
manny fellow can have. She'll ride like 
the deuce all day and come back mud to 
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her neck, sit up to venison, Burgundy 
and that sort of thing, plav a ripping 
game of billiards, bluff like a man at 
poker, and has horse and dog talk per- 
fect. For that mood I’ve asked Sir Pe- 
ter Gore. She’s just his sort.” 

“Do you think it dreadful of Mrs. St. 
Leger to have been divorced and mar- 
ried so much?” 

“It’s a bad habit,” Lawrence smiled, 
“but I, who never felt a tether, am not 
one to give an opinion. One thing 
must be said for Pussy,” he added, “she 
did her best to make matrimony success- 
ful. Her partners were awful black- 
guards. She had patience up to a cer- 
tain point—then over it went. You 
see, she felt she was put here to have a 
fair share of human content, and the 
réle of reformer to drunkards and Don 
Juans didn’t appeal to her.” 


“Tf she loved them she must have 


suffered, but she doesn't look as if she'd 
ever shed a tear.” 

“She couldn't love that way,” said 
Lawrence, softly, and with a glance that 
added: “Not as you could, you dear 


little woman.” 

“Tell me about Mr. Lawless,” said 
Nora, hurriedly, for the look had set 
eher tingling. 

“Micky? Oh, he just is, that’s all. 
He's what one would call ‘willing and 
obliging.’ If the cook gave notice, 
Micky could cook a dinner deliciously. 
]f somebody fell ill at the last moment 
when theatricals were on, Micky could 
step in and play Juliet and bear off all 
the laurels. He could head a drunken 
college riot and preach a lecture on tem- 
perance to make the W. C. T. U. knit 
slippers for him. We've classified all 
now but our two selves,’ said Lawrence, 
leaning nearer and speaking with sud- 
den softness. “How shall we be de- 
scribed ?” 

“Oh, we can't see ourselves as others 
see us,” she said, evasively. 

“As others see us we are not complex 
riddles at all, ] dare say. But we know, 
don’t we, that it would have been a good 
thing if Tony’s letter had reached my 
house when I was on The Sea-Bird, half 
way to England?” 

He said the words in a bitter, savage 
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half-voice, and went away from her to 
Mrs. St. Leger. Micky took his place. 

When they reached The Lawns, blaz- 
ing logs in the big hall and tea awaited 
them. 

“By ‘tea,’ ”’ said Lawrence, “read any- 
thing you want. We'd better all take 
whiskey-and-soda_ after this damp 
drive.” 

When he came upon Nora with a cup 
of chocolate and thin bread and butter, 
he objected. 

“You look pale. Take some Scotch.” 

“T never touch whiskey, as you know. 
It goes to my head,” she said, without 
meeting his eyes. 

“That’s why you have a complexion 
instead of a skin,” said Mrs. St. Leger, 
looking at the pale amber fizzling in her 
own glass. “‘It’s not that I like beauty 
less, but that I like highballs more.” 

“Isn't she a veritable Bo-peep in 
style?” Todd whispered, his eyes fixed 
on Nora. 

“And she has a daughter of ten or so. 
Think of it. Probably, too, she doesn’t 
know there’s such a thing as face mas- 
sage in the world. But I can explain 
those baby contours and peach-blossom 
coloring. Johnny, that woman hasn’t 
lived yet. She isn’t even awake! All 
the doctors are wrong. A life of stag- 
nation is the best preserver of beauty.” 

After dinner Micky sang gloriously. 
Even Mrs. St. Leger, with a heart like 
seasoned leather, could not but feel 
there was something in life of which she 
knew nothing when those tenor notes 
breathed with a tenderness like tears: 
“She is far from the land where her 
young hero sleeps.” His was a voice to 
make love to a roomful. 

Later they killed an hour with rou- 
lette, and the women went to their 
rooms by eleven. Lawrence had 
avoided even a momentary (¢éte-d-téte 
with Nora, but when she stood before 
the shield-shaped mirror in her room 
pulling out her hairpins absently, she 
was conscious of a new feeling, a hap- 
piness with guilt in it. 

The words Lawrence had spoken in 
the train were the first that told her of 
love for herself and an unwilling disloy- 
alty to Tony. He should not have said 
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them. Having heard them, she should 
now regret that the mask of friendship 
had fallen. But instead, she was 
frightened at the desperate joy that 
mastered her. She had never supposed 
she could be a wicked woman, but she 
must be, for she was glowing and re- 
joicing in what she knew was wrong. 

As she lay awake in the silence, a 
story she had read somewhere occurred 
to her, of a man led to die on a roadside 
gibbet, who stopped to pick a rose upon 
the way. Bate’s Crossing was her pun- 
ishment, and if she took back for mem- 
ory the red, wild flower of Lawrence’s 
love, what harm was there in it, after 
all? 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Good-morning, Bo-peep. So you 
affect fresh air and early dews with 
all the other virtues, do you?” 

Mrs. Dakon stood still in the park 
avenue where the pale sun struggled to 
live and the trees dripped, and waited 
for Mrs. St. Leger, who, with her hands 


in a pea-jacket and a bull-terrier at her 
heels, was striding toward her. 
“T couldn’t sleep, and thought a walk 


would take the cobwebs out of my 
brain,” said Nora, as they went on to- 
gether. 

“Why couldn’t you sleep?” Mrs. St. 
Leger gave her a sharp glance and the 
fresh color poured over her face. 

“Partly because,” she said, wistfully, 
“this week ends so much that’s delight- 
ful.” 

“Larry Brundage was telling me 
about you. Must you go back to that 
horrid littlke town? Why not make 
your husband come to New York ?” 

“He can’t. He’s sure of a com- 
petence there and something better in 
the future. His niche is there.” 

“But perhaps yours isn’t.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, in a colorless 
voice, “‘it is.” 

“Lost his money, etc., failed and all 
the rest—-sad,” said Mrs. St. Leger, 
striding on with her face up to the mist. 
“T dare say I’m a pig, but I’d get away 
if I were you. You see this one life 


means so much to me, I hate even to 
lose the early morning lying in bed. I 
believe in making all the investments 
Nature has given me pay well, and 
I’m fair enough not to keep anybody 
else out of his profits. Now here’s the 
way I look at things: A man has no 
business to fail. When his ship has 
sprung a leak, it’s generally due to mis- 
management or conceit and it’s a foolish 
woman who helps him plug up the holes 
and tries being comfortable with him on 
the wreck. Wrecks are cold, my dear, 
and they don’t have any modern con- 
veniences. I’d advise her to select a 
good life-preserver and leap overboard, 
trusting to being picked up by a span- 
king yacht with a good-looking owner.” 

Nora moved from her a little, dislike 
in her gaze. 

“A man wouldn’t treat a wife that 
way,” she said, hotly. 

Mrs. St. Leger burst into a ringing 
laugh. She stood still and apostro- 
phized the trees. 

“Wouldn’t he? Oh, hear her, hear 
ber! Is there anything more abso- 
lutely new-born than this person beside 
me in a tan coat? My dear,” she said, 
turning sharply, “men make women 
abide by their mistakes. If a wife 
drinks she’s called a dipsomaniac and 
clapped into a sanitarium. The clubs 
would be pretty empty if unhappy wives 
did that. How many men go into vol- 
untary exile in Siberia with convict 
wives? Ever heard of one? Women 
do it every year. It’s time we slew 
these ready sympathies and took a few 
lessons from men.” 

“You have no illusions,” said Nora. 

“Bother illusions! They’re cheats,’ 
she said, shivering her chubby shoul- 
ders. “They hold out promises they 
never fulfill. You'll never be really 
comfy till you’ve stuck a pin in each one 
and left it squirming, prior to sure 
death. Now let’s get in to coffee. This 
mental exercise has given me an appe- 
tite.” She slipped her arm through 
Nora’s and laughed: “You poor baby, 
though you have a daughter, you are not 
grown up at all. I wonder what you'll 
do when you get your understanding ?” 

As that day passed and the next, Nora 


, 
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saw that the rest of the party kept apart 
from her and Lawrence. They were 
left outside a circle, ¢étes-d-tétes were 
forced upon them. The knowledge 
made her nervous. She was like a child 
stealing a swect she was afraid to taste. 
Lawrence perplexed her, too. He 
looked pale, almost surly. He was 
given to long silences, smoked a great 
deal, and at times dared to give her a 
long gaze eloquent with a burning dec- 
Jaration that set her pulses quivering 
like imprisoned birds. Sometimes dur- 
ing half an hour spent alone they did 
not exchange a word. 

On the third afternoon verging on 
dusk, he drove her home from the coun- 
try club, where a pigeon match had 
drawn a crowd. Micky was riding with 
Peggy Drake just ahead, and his sweet. 
tenor tones came back to them along the 
blossoming ways: 


“Your hands to-day are not here, 
Yet lay them, love, in my hands. 
The hourglass sheds its sands 
All day for the dead hours’ bier; 
But now, as two hearts draw near, 
rhis hour, like a flower, expands— 
Oh, love, lay your hands in my hands.” 


“Do you know the rest of that song?” 
Lawrence asked, suddenly, and reined 
in the horses till they almost stopped, 


Micky’s voice fainter and 
fainter. 

The dusk made a cloak for them and 
folded them together. Fragrance from 
damp, opening flowers swept their faces. 
There was an intimate silence which 
seemed waiting for words heavy with 
fatality. 


growing 


“Your eyes are afar to-day— 

Yet love, look now in my eyes. 
lwo hearts sent forth may despise 
All dead things by the way. 
All between is decay. 

Dead hours and this hour that 
Oh, love, look deep in my eyes.” 


dies. 


The words were spoken slowly, al- 
most in a whisper, and he sighed. He 
felt miserable. He had never in his life 
denied himself whatever seemed good 
unto him. For the first time, Honor 
stood at the beginning of the path he 
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longed to journey upon and held up a 
forbidding hand. 

“Why did you come here? Why did 
I ever see you?” he said, and drew a 
long breath of passionate resignation. 

Nora’s head drooped and _ sadness 
rushed over her. The inevitableness of 
their parting was never clearer, Bate’s 
Crossing never more ominous. She 
shivered and shook her head. He con- 
tinued looking at her with those mis- 
erable eves, but did not touch her tightly 
folded hands. 

“It’s a wretched thing altogether,” he 
said, softly. “You've knit yourself into 
my life, and, when you go back “a 

“Don’t speak like this,” she said, bit- 
terly, and he saw tears flooding her 
eyes. “It hurts so.” 

“Let's be frank for once,” he said, de- 
fiantly. ‘Tell the truth and then take 
cheerless virtue as a tonic for our souls. 
Listen, then. You'll go your way, and 
I mine, very soon. But I'll never for- 
get you, and I'll never see you again. 
My ailment will require heroic treat- 
ment. Good-by will mean good-by.” 

The tears were now dropping on her 
hands. He went on without pity. 

“Tony should have come with you. I 
blame him for that. Had he come we 
wouldn’t have known each other in this 
delightful, intimate way. You wouldn’t 
have become a temptation, a necessity. 
However, it’s over now. I’ve con- 
quered myself. For me, the wide world, 
with your eyes haunting me; for you, 
Bate’s Crossing and peace.” 

“No, never peace,” she murmured, 
with a sob. “Oh, never peace again.” 

He touched the horses with the whip, 
and the drive was continued in silence. 
A groom came across the lawn and 
stood by the horses’ heads when the big, 
arched portico at The Lawns was 
reached. In the shadow, Lawrence 
lifted Nora down and, for a second, 
his arms closed around her in longing. 
When they entered the big hall, bright 
with lamplight, both were pale. 

Mrs. St. Leger was talking in her 
usual fashion with Peggy Drake, and 
after Lawrence's passionate renuncia- 
tion, her words had the ring of brass in 
Nora’s ears. 
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“Who sets the fashions? Who makes 
fads? We, my dear, we, the women 
who are married, more or less.”’ 

“Still, I’m afraid of marriage. It’s a 
horse that’s always handicapped too 
heavily to win. The odds are all against 
it,” said Peggy, who looked very hand- 
some, as she lounged in her riding 
clothes. 

“You're foolish to scratch it, Peggy. 
If it fails in one race, it wins in another. 
If you lose in a steeplechase, my dear, 
change around and try it on the flat. 
I’ve done it, and I’m going very nicely, 
thanks. Bo-peep,’ she rambled on, 
“what have you been doing to Larry? 
He looks like a monk that has just re- 
nounced the world, the flesh and the 
devil.” 

“No, I haven't cut your acquaintance 
yet,” said Lawrence, as he lit a cigar. 

That night after twelve o’clock, Nora 
stole away from the rest to her room. 
Peggy, Sir Peter Gore, Micky and 
Mrs. St. Leger were playing baccarat; 
she had last seen Lawrence with Todd 
in the library. She left without say- 
When she 


ing good-night to any one. 
reached the top of the stairs, Lawrence 
stepped from the shadow and took her 
in his arms. 

“I love you,” he said, and kissed her 


till her brain swam. “I am mad to say 
it. You are mad to let me. But, oh, 
I love you, I love you, Nora, and I can’t 
give you up.” 

“No, no, no,” she sobbed in joyous 
terror, broke from him and ran to her 
room. 

Once there, she stood like a wild crea- 
ture, trapped. Fear and self-knowledge 
shook her. She loved Lawrence Brun- 
dage so that any madness might be- 
come reasonable. She dared not stay 
near him. She loved him. She must go 
away, now, before it was too late. She 
loved him. She must put away all 
thoughts of him and remember what 
was true and right, Tony who trusted 
her, Ruth who needed her. Oh, she 
loved him, loved him!  Dazzled, 
enchanted, grief-stricken, remorseful, 
thirsting for the love she put away, hat- 
ing the sacrifice she must make, she 
knelt by her bed and sobbed hours away. 


In the morning Lawrence’s 
brought him a note from her: 


man 


“T am leaving on the six o'clock train. 
You can have my trunk sent after me to 
Bate’s Crossing. Say a telegram called me 
home. Good-by. { am not heartless, like 
Mrs. St. Leger, nor wise, like Peggy Drake, 
and I’m old-fashioned enough to hate deceit. 
I’m going home to Tony. You wish we had 
not met. I wish it, too.” 


He set his teeth as he tore it up. There 
was a new look, a hard one, on his face. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Amazing transgressions that shatter 
lives are never the result of a plunge. 
The end is gained step by step, timidly, 
haltingly, with fascinated eyes that peer 
into the darkness, with many a look 
back, many a thrill of fear. By the time 
the feet have reached the lowest ledge, 
expectancy has familiarized the place. 
What seemed an abyss is a valley of 
wonderful beauty. The fruit hangs 
low and shining. The river on which 
we are to embark runs madly, and is 
said to ripple through entrancing scenes 
further on, when the shadow cast by the 
mountain is left behind. Who regrets 
the hills of peace? What matter sleepy 
fields, far above, where stolid toilers 
work and know nothing of the fever of 
life, which is to be so ravishing, so 
sweet ? 

One day late in July, Nora Dakon 
was waiting in a wood not far from her 
home. Lawrence, who the day before 
had come to lodge in the next village 
under an assumed name, was to ride 
that way, and she was waiting for him. 
Since the morning when she hurried 
from The Lawns at dawn, much had 
happened. His pursuit of her had been 
relentless.. That act had been a whip 
to his desire, and had changed him from 
a half-hearted sinner, beset by scruples, 
into a determined one. 

She had not seen him, but many let- 
ters had been exchanged between them. 
Every tactic, every influence and arti- 
fice known to Lawrence from a varied 
experience in romantic adventures had 
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been used unsparingly in those burning 
lines. Nora tried to resist, while she 
continued to invite them, knew sleep- 
less nights which had made her thinner, 
had suffered anguish of mind and body, 
for it hurt her to contemplate being 
cruel, and now, after two months, she 
had come to one decision: She would 
rather have one month of life with 
Lawrence with death at the end of it, 
than all the sweets the future could 
crowd into long years without him. She 
had come to be clay in his hands. She 
felt an adoration so overwhelming’ it 
terrified her. It was her impulse to 
obliterate herself and be a part of him, 
an echo of him, to sacrifice herself for 
him—anything—to express how fully 
he was life and light and being to her. 

Women who fling themselves to this 
sort of self-crucifixion are generally of 
Mrs. Dakon’s caliber. They are not 
clever enough to know that man is a 
contrary animal and would rather live 
with a termagant than a martyr. The 
resigned shoulders bent obligingly for 
his blows he can scornfully forget, but 
two pretty fingers snapped under his 
nose make him wink and remember. 

The final question had been asked by 
Lawrence : 

“Will you give up everything and go 
away with me? Do you love me well 
enough for that?” 

“Yes, even for 
swered. 

To-day he was coming to make the 
final arrangements. Soon this life 
would be cast behind and she would be 
his forever. It had to be. 

Her handkerchief tied to a tree was 
the signal to him where to find her. 
After a feverish ten minutes of waiting 
she heard him speaking to his horse as 
he tied him, before he came through 
the green gloom to her side. She sank 
trembling into his arms, and her thin 
face, her wild eyes sent pity through 
him. This tremendous infatuation meant 
a great deal to him, since he was glad 
to fling his defiance to the world, which 
would either flay him as a villain or give 
him a shrug as a fool. But the first 
sight of Nora told him it meant a fear- 
ful thing to her. 


that,” she had an- 
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“You frighten me, Nora,” he said, 


as they sat down on a fallen tree, their 
“T am tearing up your 
Are you afraid, dear? 


hands clasped. 
life by the roots. 
Do you hesitate ?”’ 

Her smile was one of amaze. 

“I got past all that long ago, past 
even having the thought of leaving 
Ruth hurt me. I’ve come to feel a 
solace in knowing that she will help 
comfort Tony.” The tone was matter 
of fact. “I can’t stay long, dear. It’s 
dangerous. We might be seen. But, 
oh, it’s good to see you. Tell me what 
I’m to do and when.” 

They parted a few moments later. He 
rode down the road and paused. When 
she reached a turning, she looked back. 
They waved good-by to each other. 

Lawrence’s yacht, The Sca-Bird, was 
to lie in Boston harbor in three days 
with stores aboard for a long cruise. 
Mrs. Dakon was to go to an old school 
friend there, ostensibly to inquire about 
a boarding-school for Ruth. She was 
to go aboard The Sea-Bird at night. 
The anchor would be lifted, and she 
would steam away to a future purchased 
at considerable cost. 

Our best-laid plans are only bubbles 
fashioned for sunlight. An untoward 
breath—and they are gone. On the eve 
of Mrs. Dakon’s departure, her husband 
killed himself. 

She had gone for a long walk with 
Ruth that afternoon, during which she 
had stopped many times in quiet paths 
and kissed the child passionately, telling 
her that no matter what happened, to re- 
member always that Noddy had loved 
her. Ruth’s delighted but careless re- 
sponses had made her know a momen- 
tary horror of herself, but the feeling 
had been wiped out in the rush of sac- 
rificial worship which the thought of 
Lawrence called up. 

Hannah met them at the door. Her 
stupid face was gray and twitching. 

“Something’s happened to Mr. Da- 
kon,” she said, hoarsely. 

“What do you mean?” asked Nora, 
searching the woman’s awful face. She 
pushed Ruth back on the piazza, and 
closed the door. 

“He—he—came home an hour ago,” 
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Hannah said, with difficulty. “I thought 
he looked ter’ble bad as he came up the 
path. I rushed up to the hall. ‘Ycu're 
sick, Mr. Dakon, I says. ‘Yes, Han- 
nah,’ he says; ‘my head is simply racked 
with pain. I couldn't stand the factory 
any longer. Get me a powder,’ he says, 
‘an’ I'll lie down.’ Oh, he did look bad 


—so white, his forehead all puckered as 
My heart 


ef the light was hurtin’ him. 
jest ached fer him " 

“Go on,” said Nora, wildly, as the 
woman stopped to whimper, her eyes 
frightened. 

“There was a letter on the dinin’- 
room table, an’ he took it up as he 
passed to the libr’y ' 

“What letter? What letter?” 
lips were dry and stiff. 

“It hadn't no name on it—jest to this 
street and number it was. It had a yel- 
ler, post office envelope on it—dead let- 
ter, it said. 1 noticed it most particular 
because I had one back oncet, when I 
forgot to put on my sister's address 
right, an’ they opened my letter to—to 
find out where to send it back 3 

A monstrous fear had come into 
Nora’s eyes. She sat down on the hall 
chair. 

“Well, m'm. I wuz so anxious to git 
the phenac'tine in my hurry I couldn't 
find it for a long time among all the bot- 
tles, but at last I did, an’ I went up. I 
wuz jest goin’ to knock at the door, 
when, oh, mm, | heard a sound that 
wuz awful—kinder a moan or a sob— 
seemed as if it come from a_ broken 
heart. It jest went through me like a 
knife, an’ I'll never fergit that sound. 
When I knocked, there wasn't no an- 
swer, so I opened the door, an’, oh, m’m 
—Mrs. Dakon, m’m—he_ wuz lyin’ 
against the desk in a heap like.” Her 
wide, pale mouth grew flaccid. “There 
wuz somethin’ in his hand. I didn’t hear 
any shot—but, oh, when I see what it 
wuz ~ 

Ruth had commenced to beat on the 
door. 

“I want to see father. Let mein. I 
want to see him!” she shrieked. 

“Keep Ruth out,” said Nora, forcing 
her voice. “Stay with her.” 

It seemed as if she would never reach 


Her 


the room. Her feet were weighted. The 
air was crimson before her rigid eyes. 
When she saw Anthony, his head fallen 
sideways, his shoulders hunched under 
the serge coat, the numbness passed. 
She shook in every limb, whispering: 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

He was dead. The silence around 
him proclaimed it. But the enormity 
of it did not reach her then. Her mind 
groped for the reason for the act. That 
letter—she must see it. This was not 
her fault. It could not be—it must not 
be her fault. 7hat Ictter! He knew 
nothing—he could not have known. 
She must be clear of this. She must 
settle that fact first with herself before 
her mind had room for another thought. 
That letter! 

Without looking at his face, she 
moved around him, as if afraid of dis- 
turbing a sleeper, and searched rapidly, 
her eyes rapacious. It seemed as if she 
were not breathing until she should be 
cleared. She put her fingers into his 
pockets, and when from the one on the 
left side of his coat she drew them wet 
and red, she only wiped them stupidly 
on her skirt, as she turned from him 
and swept the room with her wild, dart- 
ing gaze. 

She flew to the hearth. There was 
some charred paper there which rustled 
like dry leaves at her touch. Deep in 
it, like the core of an uncanny fruit, a 
few pieces were left. They were mor- 
sels of her own, gray-blue paper, her 
own writing on them. 

“Never regret,” was on one; ‘before I 
loved you, and——” was on another; 
“days on the Mediterranean was 
on a third; “such happiness, Larry,” 
was on the last. He had found out all, 
the very worst. She recognized this 
letter as one in which her coming days 
with Lawrence on Jhe Sea-Bird had 
been ecstatically dwelt upon. 

With these fragments in her hands, 
she looked for the first time at her hus- 
band’s face. Had Mrs. Daken_ pos- 
sessed a quick imagination and been 
familiar with Roman history, it might 
have occurred to her that another dead 
face must have worn the same look a 
long time ago—amazement, heartbreak 
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and reproach, as if the lips still said: 
“And thou, too, Brutus?” 

A physical terror came down upon 
She shrieked and flung the door 


her. 
open. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The funeral was over. Ruth at times 
broke into passionate cries and demands 
for her father to come back. But the 
thin, imploring wail which she had ut- 
tered while she haunted the coffin and 
watched his sculptured face, “Don’t put 
father in the ground. I don’t want him 
put in the ground. Oh, please don’t 
put him in the ground!” no longer tor- 
tured her mother. 

The house was a horror to Mrs. Da- 
kon. Although nervously ill, she spent 
the time in the sunshine, walking up one 
road and down another, her hands 
clutched. She was stupefied by this 
blow, which had struck the reins of her 
life from her hands. The thought of the 
letter which had turned her husband’s 
weariness of life to a conquering de- 
spair was of horrible insistence. Trem- 
blings passed over her; she struggled in 
a profound soul-sickness. 

At first, she had a feeling that by 
never thinking of Lawrence she was, in 
a sense, making reparation. Indeed, the 
thought of him meant helplessness, 
panic. But as the dull weeks crept by, 
a narcotic was in some way generated 
from the medley of suffering. She 
found herself speculating on what life 
would be like when she had gone from 

sate’s Crossing and they two met face 

to face. In Tony’s death there was, in- 
stead of acute, personal loss, a feeling of 
horror and remorse, and this, each day 
that passed, subtly blunted. She really 
loved Lawrence Brundage, and love for 
a living man is bound to subjugate pity 
for a dead man. The worst had hap- 
pened, and the natural rebound was 
toward happiness. 

On the night of the tragedy Nora 
had written Lawrence an hysterical ac- 
count of the suicide, concealing noth- 
ing. The next day a telegram of com- 
fort, followed by a short, self-reproach- 
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ful, tender letter, had come from him. 
That was all, and now Anthony had 
been dead five weeks. Miss Dakon, who 
had come on for the funeral, had con- 
tinued with Nora, and they were busy 
preparing to return to New York to- 
gether. The furniture was to be sold at 
auction, and she was to begin a new 
phase of life with about seventeen thou- 
sand dollars as her capital. 

She often sat alone and dreamed about 
the future. The coming months un- 
rolled themselves before her. Lawrence 
and she would be circumspect and pa- 
tient. There would be a year of their 
lives offered up as a Sacrifice to con- 
ventionality, and then—the future to- 
gether, the wide world before them. 
Poor Anthony had been dealt a secret, 
mortal blow, and nothing could ever 
change that fact, or wholly wipe out its 
corroding bitterness, but in all other re- 
spects her marriage to Lawrence would 
be a wise and fortunate thing. The 
world would think she had the greatest 
luck. She would flash into social fame 
for having won such a parti from his 
determined bachelorhood, which had 
been the despair of so many. Her mar- 
riage would open a brilliant future for 
Ruth. She would be so good to the 
poor. Tears, like those of a repentant 
child, streamed down her face. She 
would be so good to all that suf- 
fered—yes, and to all that had sinned. 
In these days, looking spiritual and 
grave-eyed in her black clothes, she 
was sensitive, emotional, and knew a 
deep tenderness, never understood be- 
fore, for all that had made mistakes. 
Perhaps God would forgive her the 
wreck of one life if she saved many. 

While indulging in this self-commun- 
ion, she began to look for a letter from 
Lawrence. She appreciated the delicacy 
that had kept him mute and non-intru- 
sive; but, as the desire for happiness 
grew, the longing to see him kept pace 
with it. When she could bear the si- 
lence no longer she sent him a few lines, 
asking him to write, and saying she 
would soon be in New York. 

This was forwarded to Lawrence in 
Newport. He read it, crushed it in his 
pocket and went to dinner at Mrs. St. 
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leger’s. The meal was a torture. He 
prepared to leave at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“T’ve never known you really dull be- 
fore, Larry,” said his hostess, as he 
strolled up to her on the piazza to say 
good-night, while the rest were still 
idling over liqueurs. “I’ve known you 
bored, perverse, but never stupid. 
You're not looking well, either. What's 
the row ?” 

“A headache. 
esting.” 

“That’s contrary to human geogra- 
phy.” She raised her brows and cigar- 
ette at the same time. 

“T’m afraid I am dull. Enlighten me.” 

“Why, the aches of love are popularly 
supposed to affect the heart.” She made 
a distinct pause, and added, clearly: “I 
should think Bo-peep would make a 
This 
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dear, little morsel of a widow. 
may seem irrelevant, but it’s not.” 
Lawrence’s boredom grew deeper at 
these words, and he showed it. 
“Such tangential flights are too mad- 
dening for a man with a headache to 


follow. Good-night.” 

She held his fingers for a moment 
and looked at him shrewdly. 

“How well I read the signs in you, 
Larry.” 

“Still I don’t understand.” 

“I could give expert prophecy that. 
you are not going to contradict your 
sex. Poor Bo-peep!” 

“Don’t you think, Pussy, you're a bit 
interfering?” he said, paling. 

“No, a bit daring, that’s all. I’ve 
pulled a little of the gilt off the ginger- 
bread of your intentions, Larry. With- 
out the trimming it’s a nauseous little 
morsel, and poor Bo-peep will probably 
season it with her tears.” 

“When you finish withemetaphor- 

“Oh, would you rather? Well, here 
goes. I took a great fancy to that fool- 
ish little Bo-peep. When she gets hurt, 
how she will cry! I’m sorry for her, 
for I can see you mean to throw her 
over. That’s all, Larry, and we're good 
friends just the same. These things are 
part of life. Poor little thing!” 

He walked home, making a new ac- 
quaintance with himself. Instead of 


joining Wix, who was in the dining- 
room with some men, he went to a 
seat in the garden at the back, from 
which the starlit sea could be seen, a 
sparkling, heaving, sighing companion 
for his mood. Pussy St. Leger’s words 
had been brutal. He faced the idea that 
they might be true. He was aware now 
that from the moment Anthony’s sui- 
cide had been made known to him, the 
sense of shock and remorse had been 
mixed with another feeling, an enlight- 
enment that had hinted that Nora Da- 
kon, free, to be won and married was 
different from the same woman when 
she was a torturing temptation for 
whom one might commit a superb, even 
scandalous, indiscretion. The pretty 
fruit that had hung high was not invit- 
ing when offered on a dish to be hon- 
estly selected before a'l men. 

Truthfully, then, it had come to this: 
He was not in love with Nora Dakon. 
His infatuation had been the result of 
conditions which poor old Tony’s sui- 
cide had changed completely. He told 
himself that even as Tony’s wife, Nora 
and he would have known each other 
for a lifetime, probably, without a guilty 
thought, had he not met her in New 
York alone and pitied her first. 

“A man’s temptations are often a mat- 
ter of environment,” he decided, as he 
smoked, “and a woman’s a matter of 
mood. If she hadn’t hated going home, 
she wouldn’t have fallen in love with me, 
T could swear.” 

Then Pussy St. Leger was right. Tle 
meant to “throw her over.” 

Pussy had a villainous tongue, an 
ugly way of saying things, and her own 
experiences had made her a scorching 
judge of men. He was not going to do 
anything a gentleman might be ashamed 
of, but he was not going to marry. He 
had made up his mind long ago he never 
would marry. Nothing could alter that. 
He would, however, write to Nora— 
and keep away from her. Matters 
would gradually adjust themselves. She 
would find him a friend, a rare one. He 
was still so fond of her, poor little wom- 
an. He would make amends. He owed 
it to her for poor old Tony’s sake to 
make big amends, and he would. 
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Sull, that night he dreamed of her, of 
her soft eyes and pleading kisses, and 
awoke hating himself. A cold calcu- 
lation of interests was impossible to 
him. He could be impulsively unjust 
znd cruel without being base, just as 
good aspirations could sway him in 
passing without making him noble. One 
side of his nature shuddered at the 
silken cruelty that was now a deter- 
mination. But he was not going to 
niarry. 

The summer passed. Nora went from 
town to Southampton with Miss Dakon 
and Ruth, from Southampton to the 
Adirondacks, from there back to the 
house in Fifty-seventh Street. These 
places had had no more substance to her 
than a dream. Her heart was starving. 
Three evasive letters from Lawrence 
were all it had had to feed on. She read 
them many times every day, and her 
eves grew to have a frightened look. 
She had tried to believe that when New 
York was reached again she would have 
what she craved—oh, the sight of him, 
his voice, his touch! Her expression 
was feverish all day, exhausted and 
hopeless at night. He had not come to- 
day; that was a husk flung behind her, 
and she looked toward the morrow. The 
sound of the bell, a letter, a footstep 
sent the color in wavering flashes into 
her thin face. She would go out hop- 
ing to meet him and hurry home fearing 
to miss him, and, with all this eating 
torment in her soul, she had to be silent. 
There was no one to understand and 
help her. Nora divined that while Miss 
akon sheltered her, she was really her 
judge. 

Miss Dakon was a shrewd woman, 
and she guessed the truth: Anthony’s 
suicide lay at this woman’s door. She 
was having her punishment now in the 
indifference of Lawrence Brundage, for 
whom she was longing as one desert- 
lost aches for water. The God of her 
understanding flayed his erring children 
just this way. It was right. Like so 
many good women whom the devil has 
never favored with a temptation, there 
was a trinity in her soul composed of 
Jesuit, Puritan and the Mosaic Law. 
These three made a ring-a-rosy around 
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Nora Dakon and found her abasement 
sweet. 

“Ph’ ff!" said Miss Dakon, one morn- 
ing at breakfast, her face hidden by the 
newspaper. “Eight in the party, and 
most of them disreputable.” 

Something in the tone made Nora lis- 
ten for the next words. 

“T should think they wou/d like the 
East. Cairo, nautch dancers, pagan 
temples ought to suit that crew exactly. 
I wonder why the St. Leger creature 
was left out?” 

“Let me see—who—what 
faltered. 

“Why, don’t you know? I thought 
Lawrence Brundage was such a friend 
of yours. He’s taking a lot of his sec 
away for a cruise on The Sea-Bird. 
They’re to be gone all winter; left yes- 
terday.” 

Nora had reached her room. She was 
staring at herself in the glass. The panic 
one sees in the face of a lost child was 
written there. It seemed wonderful to 
her that she was not dead. She had 
heard these words and had not fallen or 
cried out. She could still live and 
breathe and think, while life was over. 
During two hours alone in her room she 
tried to understand really that Law- 
rence was gone. Gone! That meant 
that she was alone, forsaken, flung aside. 
She beat her hand against her mouth 
and paced the floor. Her brain felt 
strange. The truth slipped away, and 
she found herself thinking of the day in 
the wood, when he had kissed and com- 
forted her and they had talked of their 
life together. She thought of the hot, 
dusty road where she had stood to 
wave good-by to him, and she knew 
that every one was deceived but her, 
that Lawrence was not gone. No—no 
—it was a ruse to cheat the world, 
but principally to cheat Miss Da- 
kon. 

“Here’s a letter for you. A man 
brought it and wants your receipt for 
it,” said Miss Dakon, whose knock she 
had not heard. “What's the matter with 
vou?” she shrieked. “You look awful. 
You’ve got a chill. You're shaking. 
You're like a sheet. I'll get you some- 
thing.” 


” Nora 
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Nora shut the door after her and 
opened Lawrence’s letter as well as she 
could. Her mouth and hands moved 
convulsively. The contents were not 
lengthy and were to the effect that she 
must forget him. He was not worthy 
of her love; he was selfish, and she 
must forget him. It hurt him to do 
this, but Tony’s death had made a dif- 
ference—and didn’t she understand ? 
But he would be her friend as long as 
he lived. There were several para- 
graphs devoted to a description of this 
friendship. As practical proof of it, 
he would rescue her from the ugly trials 
of poverty. He wanted her to be com- 
fortable and happy. He had instructed 
his lawyers to set aside a sum which 
would allow her, in quarterly payments, 
fifteen thousand dollars a year as long 
as she lived, the principal, on her death, 
to go to her daughter. 

Nora flung the letter into her trunk, 
locked it, and had sufficient self-con- 
trol to hide the key in a vase just 
before Miss Dakon came back with 
whiskey, a servant following with sev- 
eral blankets. 

“Drink it! You look awful! I’ve sent 
for the doctor! You're like ice!” Miss 
Dakon’s hard voice ran on in exclama- 
tions. 

Nora subsided, allowed herself to be 
undressed like a baby and put to bed. 
Under the heap of blankets she shivered 
like a sick animal in a storm. Before 
fever wrapped her in flame, some con- 
clusions punctured the maze of ago- 
nizing thought where she wandered 
like a thing astray. She would take Law- 
rence Brundage’s money and go to 
Paris with Ruth. It was not a fine 
thing to do, but it was her only hope. 
The money—Paris—Ruth—far away 
from Miss Dakon.... 

She turned on her pillow and fancied 
that Lawrence stood beside the bed, 
smiling at her. No, it was a lie. He 
was happy, gone, and she was here, 
dying, but hating him. Yes, she hated 
him. She felt a desire to hurt, to kill 
him. She wished that the yacht and all 
on board might sink. She was blind and 
deaf with rage and, in a paroxysm of 
hatred, she slipped into delirium. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The students at Dubosc’s were mak- 
ing ready to leave for the day. Can- 
vases were draped, brushes were being 
wiped. There was a tearing off of 
blouses, a hurried tidying of hair, an at- 
tempt to get paint-stained fingers into 
gloves. The light was almost gone from 
the north windows and big skylight. 
The room was gray, the bustling figures 
spectral. Matches crackled and cigar- 
ettes flamed in the dusk like big fireflies. 

“Coming, Ruth?” a big English girl 
asked, peering between the easels in a 
nearsighted way. ‘‘Where’s she gone? 
That girl’s like nothing human—the 
way she can bolt.” 

*“She’s over there, Babe, taking a last 
look at her old woman,” said a man’s 
voice. 

Babe, named so in the studio because 
she was so ponderous, turned in her 
ample way and saw a young man sitting 
near the door. He was smoking, and 
both elbows were on his knees in an 
attitude of fixed patience. 

“T might have known you were some- 
where near,” she laughed. “But I 
wouldn’t wait, Cautley, if I were you. 
I’ve something I want to talk to Ruth 
about most particularly.” 

“My case exactly.” He stood up and 
faced her squarely. ‘Go away, Babe, 
like a good chap. I’m going to give 
Ruth another chance to refuse me. If 
she says ‘no’ again, I’ll fold up my tent 
and silently steal away. Do take your- 
self off. It would cramp my style to 
have you about.” The words were flip- 
pant, the voice miserable; his young 
face, dimly outlined in the thickening 
shadows, a very unhappy and defiant 
one. 

“You're an idiot. 
give up gracefully? Ruth will 
marry you. She’s in love now.” 

“Then tell me his name.” He caught 
her wrist. “Don’t go, Babe. His 
name.” 

“His name is Art. Sometimes she 
calls him very tenderly her Career. You 
can’t cut Art out, Tom. Well, here she 
comes, and I’ll go.” 

A girl came from between the easels, 
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pinning on her hat as she walked. She 
looked under her lashes at Cautley and 
handed him her gloves. 

“I didn’t know you were waiting,” 
she said, carelessly, adding, with a little 
sigh: “I’ve been breaking my heart over 
my old woman’s face—haven't got that 
strange smile among the wrinkles a bit. 
It’s getting dark and I want to walk 
home.” 

He followed her to the narrow street 
where the omnibuses thundered and 
the people surged by, not discriminating 
between driveway and pavements. 
There was a touching look of humility, 
happiness and anxiety in his strong, 
blond face. This contrasted with 
Ruth’s. There was no sentiment in her 
shining eves, and her oddly curved 
brow was puckered prettily as she drew 
on her gloves. 

She was the Ruth of Bate’s Crossing, 
grown large. In the passage of twelve 
vears, her face had lost none of its 
childish characteristics. Her brown hair 
was still parted in two straight, lustrous 
bands with soft, escaping tendrils 
around the ears, the difference being 
that under her hat it showed in a soft 
knot, instead of a plait; her lashes flick- 
ered in the old way as she glanced 
about; her mouth quivered in fascinat- 
ing mobility ; her eves had the green and 
topaz lights, but more vivid: the odd 
dimple made ghostlike appearances in 
her cheek even as she talked unsmil- 
ingly. She was slender and of a grace- 
ful middle height. 

Ruth was not a beauty after accepted 
canons. There were a few girls in the 
studio with features and coloring beside 
whom she was like a study in gray or 
brown. But she was the power, the 
magnet, nevertheless. Her face had the 
charm that no string of words, however 
exact, can describe. She was _ high- 
spirited, sympathetic, daring, unconven- 
tional, sincere. She could blaze into a 
splendid temper. She could be gen- 
tle as a Madonna. She gave the impres- 
sion, as one knew her. of being able to 
walk through pitch, of even analyzing it, 
without it staining her. She knew much, 
from observation, about the “sad earth” 
and men and women, for her eves and 
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had 
big 


brain were comprehensive; but she 
big understanding, big toleration, 
pity for it all. Her personality was 
puzzling, her smile most endearing. 
There was an irritating, delightful qual- 
ity in her, the wildness and inconse- 
quence of an elf, a fay. 

“Hurry, Tom,” she said, lifting her 
face to the April dusk. ‘I want to cross 
the Seine before the grayness is gone. 
Oh, Tom, mustn't it be frightful to be 
blind?’ She gave a quick shiver and 
looked up at him. ‘To miss all this— 
this misty street with the kiosks flaming 
and the lights in the shops making the 
windows like illuminated jewels in the 
dusk—and that girl coming demurely 
from her confirmation, and that soldier 
talking to his old mother. Tom, let’s 
say, ‘Thank God for sight.’ Oh, it is so 
good.” 

Tom looked at her steadily, gravely. 
The tenderness and fire in his eyes 
made her look away. 

“Thank God for sight this moment 
more than all others,” he said, fervently, 
and added in a breath, “Oh, Ruth.” 

She flicked the seriousness from her 
with an impatient movement of her head 
and laughed. 

“T might have known. 
sistence i 

“No, it’s despair. Ruth es 

“Please don't spoil our walk,” she in- 
terrupted, with a flash of temper, and 
almost ran beside the bookstalls on the 
parapets along the Quai Voltaire till the 
Pont du Carrousel was reached. 
“Look,” she said and, leaning on the 
railing, drew in the details of the mov- 
ing picture. 

A greenish sky fading into purple 
showed through the mists. Paris to the 
right was a thing of mystery, budding 
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trees, flickering lights. Over the 
bridges the crowds moved without 
pause. Along the lapping Seine the 


brightly lit barges came puffing, and 
passed under the arches. 

Dreaming, like a bright mask, settled 
on Ruth’s face. Her eyes were inspired. 
She slipped away on the magic of her 
thoughts, and when Tom touched her 
arm she looked at him, startled. When 


she answered the love in his 
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brown eyes that were like the patient, 
affectionate eyes of a dog. 

“Tom, dear,” she said, very gently, 
and looked away from him, “I know all 
you want to say; but it isn’t any use. 
That way [ don’t care for you at all. 
Love seems like insanity or some other 
amazing thing that could never happen 
to me.” 

“You seem to know your own mind,” 
he said, miserably. 

“To think,” she said, “that | am mak- 
ing you suffer because [ am honest with 
you. I’m so sorry for that, I have a 
pain in my heart, Tom.” 

“You like me, but you never can love 
me. I’d rather you hated me. There 
might be some chance, then,” he burst 
out. 

They walked on and Ruth did not 
speak again till they had crossed the 
bridge and reached the arches of the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

“Then the fact that you are my dear- 
est friend doesn’t count?” 

“Oh, yes, but it’s a savorless thing 
compared to love. [Friendship doesn’t 
feed a heart that’s hungry for love. All 
the fine phrases in the world couldn’t do 
that, not all the intellectual sympathy. 
But just one touch could, just one look. 
It seems to me I'd be glad to die to- 
morrow if you could look at me and 
touch me that way,” he said, brokenly. 

Ruth grew thoughtful and a shadow 
fell on her eyes. To feel for a human 
being what Tom felt for her was a ter- 
rible thing. What power it gave the one 
who was loved, a power not valued and 
without charm. Tom’s very life was in 
her indifferent hand. He was not mas- 
ter of himself. The thought of her domi- 
nated him. Independence and self-con- 
tent were shriveled in the fires of such 
love. It was a mystery to her, and 
would ever remain so, she thought; but 
to realize that it could ever bring such 
unrest into a life made her vaguely 
afraid. 

She became silent again till the Rond 
Point was reached and they turned 
down the Avenue Montaigne. Her 
home was there, only a stone’s throw 
from the fountains splashing over the 
beds of yellow tulips. The avenge was 





dark and deserted under the close lines 
of blooming horse-chestnut trees. 

“Look here, Tom,” and Ruth came to 
a standstill, where the shadows were 
massed, and laid her hand on his arm. 
“T want you to know just how I care 
for you. When I’m with you, I’m happy. 
You and I understand each other. We 
both look at life with the artist’s eyes 
and mind—and, oh, how much this is! 
I'd miss you terribly if you left Paris, 
Tom. You’re my truest friend, my very 
dearest companion. Now, I love Noddy 
—oh, I love her so!—but we are like 
people talking a different language. She 
doesn’t care for what I like. I'd go 
crazy if I had to lead the life she does. 
Now, it seems to me that if I should 
ever meet any one I could love better 
than my mother and who understands 
me as you do, I’d be in love. But that 
never can be. Meanwhile, Tom, don't 
leave me. You mean a lot to me. [ 
know you've been talking of going 
home to New York, and Joe Berardy 
said you'd surely go soon, as your uncle 
was dead and his fortune was yours. 
But I can’t spare you. Tom, dear Tom, 
stay in Paris.” 

He folded his hand over hers and 
gave her a last long look of passionate 
love before he tried to summon to his 
eyes the good fellowship she craved. 

“Ruth, if you want me, for any 
reason, nothing in the world can make 
me go away.” 

She pressed his arm and flung her 
head up happily. 

“Let’s go to Suresnes to-morrow, 
sketch all the morning, and have one of 
old Margot’s breakfasts—bread and 
butter, radishes, creamy cheese, salad, 
frizzled eggs, red wine. You see, I ex- 
pect you to bring an appetite with you.” 

“At nine?” he asked, humbly, as they 
paused before the courtyard of a splen- 
did apartment house. “All right. But 
shan’t I see you to-night ?” 

“Not to-night,” she said, in amaze- 
ment, a provoking smile following. 
“Professor Gunning is going to play 
his latest arias to-night. You know he 
admits only Noddy and me.” 

He watched her as she went up the 
inner steps to the big glass doors which 
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a concierge swung open for her, saw her 
pass along by the big, potted plants, up 
the white marble stairs and beyond his 
longing eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 


Perfume and silence hung like a 
Presence over the apartment au det.r- 
i¢me which Ruth entered. One look, 
and the observant would know that this 
was the home of a luxurious woman, 
one that liked to see reflections of her- 
self, so, presumably, a pretty woman. 

A blond boy, with the freshness of 
Gascony still in his pink cheeks, who 
visibly exulted in his brown livery with 
silver buttons, admitted Ruth into a 
dimly lit hall, furnished with tapestries 
and divans. She passed into the salon 
beyond, and taking off her sailor hat 
sat in the reclining chair by the window 
where she could see the moon rising 
over the dormer roofs of the big white 
houses opposite. 

The salon was of polished white 
wood. Odd doors, cutting it in half, had 
small square mirrors let in, giving the 
effect of big small-paned windows 
within the room. Rose silk and creamy 
net were at the long casements leading 
to an iron balcony. 

This balcony was like an outer room, 
a boudoir al fresco. Growing flowers 
swayed against the railings, rugs and 
low cane chairs furnished it; a striped 
awning flapped over it. 

In the salon there were queer long- 
necked vases filled with great bunches 
of cherry blossoms and lilacs. It was 
spring indoors and out. 

To Ruth’s inquiries, Etienne, the Gas- 
con boy, replied that madame was not 
yet home from the Bois; that madame 
had gone driving with the American 
lady who dined with them last night; 
that madame had said, if.she did not re- 
turn for dinner, mademoiselle was not 
to wait, but to have her dinner at the 
usual time. 

Ruth dismissed him with a nod. She 
was accustomed to her mother’s whim- 
sical engagements. In a moment the 


matter was forgotten, even the room she 
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sat in slipped from her conscious sight 
and no memory of Tom Cautley’s pain 
and prayer remained with her. Ruth 
was bondslave to one thing only—a 
sexless exaltation before the white fire 
of art, whose radiance unrolled within 
the soul one wide horizon after another. 
It was a rapture with nothing material 
in it. One whose feet were poorly shod, 
whose body was poorly nourished, could 
buoyantly journey toward those hori- 
zons and, even if the glory always re- 
ceded and shadow always stayed, there 
was to the aspirant the joy of the quest, 
the glow of creating beliefs. 

The canvas she had toiled over that 
day, not knowing how the hours were 
hurrying by till darkness had made her 
put up her brushes, engrossed her 
dreaming now. How to get the smile 
among the wrinkles, while the aged 
mouth of the old model was set in tight 
furrows and the eyes were quiet ? 

“It’s her happy soul shining through 
the flesh. The soul does not age. Her 
body is the battered envelope which 
holds it, but the soul stays young, so 
that when she dies it could go with fit- 
ness into a newly born babe. That's it, 
that shine of the young soul through the 
wrinkled flesh. Oh, if I can get it—] 
feel it so. I will—I will.” She sighed 
and clasped her hands behind her head. 

Etienne was moving about in the din- 
ing-room. The chink of glass made 
her aware at length that it was time to 
change for dinner. The ghosts of paint 
stains still clung to her fingers. She 
realized, too, that she had had only an 
apple and a baba for lunch, and that 
Etienne’s salads were things to dream 
of. 

Before going to her room she paused 
at the door of the salle a manger. 

“Go up to Professor Gunning’s, 
Etienne, and ask him to dine with me. 
| hear him playing. Tell him I’m alone, 
and he must come and bear me com- 
pany.” 

When she came into the salon half 
an hour later in a faint mauve gown 
with a fall of chiffon around the shoul- 
ders, the professor was there. looking 
over a magazine. 

“And you didn’t disdain my invita- 
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tion,” said Ruth, gayly, “though the 
queen is absent. Nice man.” 

The professor flung back his gray 
head and showed a humorous, Irish 
face, where woe and wrath struggled 
for the mastery. 

“The queen—is it? It’s little she 
thinks of me, me dear. I’m no more 
than the black ribbon on her little shoe.” 

He sighed, pressed Ruth's hand and 
kissed it with the stateliness fashionable 
in the fifties. 

“Noddy thinks a lot of the ribbon on 
her shoe,” Ruth smiled. ‘She spends a 
lot of time tying it and making it into a 
saucy bow, and pats it very gently when 
it’s done; so you’re not so badly off, are 
you?” 

“Ah, Ruth, me dear, laugh at me, if 
you will. But may you never play 
ducks and drakes with any poor divil’s 
heart as your lovely mamma does with 
mine. It’s hideous cruel of her.” 

“What’s the matter now, professor ?” 

“She was to go with me to the Salon 
yesterday, and along comes this new- 
found friend, this Mrs. St. Leger, and 
she throws me over for her—pif !—sans 
cérémonie. I was to play her me new 
aria to-night, and all I get is a petit bleu 
from the Hotel Ritz, saying: ‘Sorry! I 
won’t be home to-night. Off to see 
Granier with Mrs. St. Leger.’ Who is 
this American, anyway?” he de- 
manded, pausing in his walk. 

“Noddy knew her a long time ago in 
New York. They met in a bonnet shop 
in the Rue Caumartin yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

“Ah, that’s it, is it?” he said, discon- 
tentedly. “I'll wager they’re talking 
hats at this moment, instead of being 
here to listen to my new sextette.” 

He was a good-looking Irishman of 
sixty, though he admitted with unwink- 
ing, blue-eyed candor to being forty- 
nine. He had lived in Paris for sixteen 
years, and spoke French with a creamy 
brogue and the English of Dublin with 
a French accent, carefully acquired. He 
lived luxuriously, kept a_ carriage, 
thought himself a great, unrecognized 
musician and, for six years, had been an 
unrequited, servile worshiper of Mrs. 
Dakon’s. 
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To that inconsequent, little fashion- 
plate he was necessary in a way. Other 
admirers might waver and depart. The 
flame of his worship to her beauty was 
always trimmed and burning. At odd 
times, when more attractive men were 
for various reasons unavailable, the pro- 
fessor could be relied on as an escort. 
He never forgot the féte days, nor 
birthdays, selected excellent gifts and 
offered them romantically; was always 
at a train to say good-by when Mrs. 
Dakon was leaving for Trouville, Os- 
tend or Monte Carlo, and the first to 
bid her welcome home among flowers 
purchased lavishly. 

The professor was a home comfort. 
Mrs. Dakon would have missed him 
from her life, much as she would have 
missed Sylvie, the cook, who made ex- 
cellent sauces, had no followers, and 
was satisfied with smail commissions on 
the marketing. 

The professor was, figuratively, under 
her little French heel, and all he asked 
was a smile, a kind word, a seat at din- 
ner occasionally, a listening ear when 
he played—all things that cost nothing 
in the coin of the realm. 

While Ruth was dining with him and 
listening to a potpourri made up of her 
mother’s fascinations, his faith in his 
own genius and kindly gossip about 
every one they knew, Mrs. Dakon was 
dining at the Hotel Ritz. 

Life seemed good unto her. Mrs. St. 
Leger had told her she was a marvel. 

“Prettier, my dear, than you were 
twelve years ago. Different, but pret- 
tier, and with the country rawness gone. 
You are a fascinating parisienne. 
There’s finish to you, a perfection that 
is tantalizing. Our women dress per- 
fectly, but they cannot get the French 
flick—whatever it is. You have it. You 
dress like an American who buys her 
things on the Rue de la Paix, and with 
it you have the—flick. When that’s 
said, all’s said.” 

A nearby mirror put a -guarantee on 
these exclamations. Nora saw there a 
woman who might or might not be 
thirty, in a pale pink filmy gown where 
lace and chiffon were subtly blent, a 
big, sheperdess hat of lace slashing her 

















brows with shadow. Her gray eyes 
once soft and appealing in vacuous dis- 
content were now softer and more ap- 
pealing from much practice before a 
mirror, for Nora knew her world well 
and had fully digested the fact that it 
is the wisdom of the small woman to be- 
seech, never to command. 

There is a delicately artificial style of 
beauty much in vogue in these days in 
Paris, perhaps the one place where 
women of all classes use cosmetics 
freely, as a matter of course. Nora had 
acquired the fashionable, Parisian com- 
plexion, a mystery to the most eager 
searcher after knowledge save to those 
who have it. It was composed 
of a blending of massage, ointments, 
bleaches, powders, and the resuit was a 
porcelain whiteness, not hard in tone, 
but unlike human flesh. Her lashes 
were delicately darkened. and gave her 
eyes a stereotvped languor and mys- 
tery; her lips were touched with cerise, 
and her hair, from a natural blonde, 
lad become a beautiful silvery color 
like the silk that wraps corn. 

Ruth often wondered just how much 
less pretty her mother would be if she 
could not afford a masseuse and some- 
body pitched all her lotions into the 
Seine. She never saw her, even en 
négligé over café au lait till skin, hair 
and eyes were “done” for the day. 
When she was ill, the room was made 
black, and Ruth’s sympathies were ex- 
pended on a shadow with tossed hair, 
whose nose was buried in the pillows. 

The years had had their way, how- 
ever, with Mrs. St. Leger. She was one 
of these women who are either lazy or 
philosophical, or who possess so little 
vanity it does not seem worth while to 
fence with Time and keep his foil from 
touches that count. She had grown 
older as a man does, frankly, cheerfully, 
and neither a pepper and salt pompa- 
dour under her expensive hat nor seams 
drawn taut over a fat back spoiled her 
enjoyment of French sauces and cham- 
pagne. 

“Ever miss New York?” asked Mrs. 
St. Leger. 

“T had little experience of New York, 
but I miss some things American,” said 
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Nora. “Do you know, there are times 
when I long for the American seasoning 
in food? The French only know how to 
make sauces. I long for our iced melons 
in summer, for our delicious coffee. 
Why is there no decent coffee to be had 
anywhere but in America and Vienna?” 

“Oh, now I do see a change in you— 
and for the worse,” Mrs. St. Leger 
laughed. “When a man or woman gets 
fussy about food, the glamour of life 
is going.” 

“Oh, I miss other things,” Nora said, 
hastily. “I just spoke of them en pas- 
sant. I miss our fast trains and Turk- 
ish baths and our adorable, luxurious 
bathrooms which are found with the 
most modest flats. It’s a heavenly joy 
to keep one’s self fit in America. Here 
and in Great Britain and all over Eu- 
rope, it’s such an effort, a disagreeable 
duty.” 

“Will you ever go back to America, 
to live?” 

“Never. I couldn’t begin to live there, 
as I do here, on my income. Besides, 
I’d rather have Paris with its discom- 
forts thrown in, than America with its 
luxury.” 

“You see lots of Americans, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Notmany. My friends are a cosmo- 
politan lot, a sprinkling of Americans, 
but no more than of other nationalities.” 

“T wonder if you’d mind if I asked 
you one question,” Mrs. St. Leger burst 
out after some reflection. “It’s been 
burning my tongue and I can’t keep it 
back. Have you ever seen Larry Brun- 
dage since.... I mean, when did you 
last see him ?” 

Nora’s lashes flickered thoughtfully 
as she prodded a prawn with her fork. 
In a ghostly way a realization went 
over her coldly of how many years had 
gone since that past which was like an- 
other life. Lawrence had become but 
a name to her. His face was dim like 
that of one long dead, until vesterday, 
when she had come face to face with 
Mrs. St. Leger. 

“Let me see,” she murmured. “Oh, 
it’s ages ago. If you live in Paris one 
full year nearly every one you ever 
knew will pass you somewhere or other. 
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Since I’ve lived here, I’ve caught sight 
of him twice, once about five years ago, 
and once about three years before that.” 

“You weren't speaking to him?” 

“No. He was at the opera the first 
time. I don’t believe he saw me. The 
second time we were driving—it was 
showery—we_ passed rapidly.” She 
lifted her champagne glass and drank 
with delicate enjoyment. ‘I suppose 
vou and he are close friends still?” 

Mrs. St. Leger pursed up her lips. 

“Whenever we run across each other. 
You know I’ve lived in England a lot 
—motoring on Surrey roads is quite as 
near as | want to come to Paradise. He’s 
lived—everywhere. I heard of him in 
Jerusalem last vear—or was it Chile? I 
forget. You know Charlie Wix is dead. 
Amusing beggar he was. Since then, 
Larry hasn’t gone about with such a 
fast crowd.” 

“Perhaps his health has pulled him up 
short. I thought him quite worn, and 
that was five years ago.” 

‘He’s not forty-four yet—young, as 
age goes in these days. He’s kept his 
hair, he has a handsome, tanned face, 
and that figure of his is just the same. 
I shouldn't wonder if he’d marry some 
village maiden. When a man gets to 
his age and is stupendously rich and a 
bachelor, he either goes the pace till 
he’s quickly fit for nothing but a club 
window and a bottle of whiskey, or he 
turns a moral somersault and goes back 
to first principles. Try some of this 
mushroom patty, my dear.” 

Nora scarcely heard the last words. 

“T have a curious feeling,” she said, 
looking frightened, though she laughed. 
“Have vou ever had it? Your flesh 
creeps slowly from head to foot and 
your breath seems to go. My old nig- 
ger mammy used to say it meant that 
some one was walking over your 
grave.” 

“T get it when I think of my first,” 
said Mrs. St. Leger. . “Perhaps talking 
of Larry has had that effect on you; 
like resurrecting a ghost, you know.” 

When they reached the Variétés, 
where “Les Deux Ecoles’ held the 
stage, the first act was almost over, and 
Jeanne Granier’s melodious contralto 


voice was uttering an exquisite cynicism 
on marriage. When the curtain fell, 
Nora moved back into the box to make 
some mysterious passes at her nose 
with a minute powder puff taken from a 
gold box as large as a franc, which 
hung from her chatelaine. Mrs. St. 
Leger leaned over the rim and surveyed 
the men in the first stalls, who had 
risen and were now, after the French 
custom, lounging with their backs to the 
stage, giving their attention to the audi; 
ence. 

“My dear, there's little Count de Cen- 
antes. He sees me.” She nodded and 
motioned with her fan. ‘“He’s coming 
up. He’s most amusing. There’s some 
one with him. Yes, he’s fetching up the 
man with him. Who is he?—it can't 
be—yes. Come here, come here!” she 
called to Nora. “No—they’re gone.” 
Then she faced her squarely, and spoke 
with an important calm and emphasis. 
“Now who do you suppose De Cenantes 
is bringing up here?” 

The answer seemed to leave Nora’s 
lips automatically : 

“Lawrence Brundage.” 

“Did you see him?” she exclaimed. 

“No.”’ 

“Well, don’t look 
how did you know ?” 

Nora sat down weakly. 

“T felt it.” 


frightened. But 


CHAPTER XI. 


Dissimulation is society's most neces- 
sary lesson. Once acquired, it serves 
as an invisible armor. Two come face 
to face before others, and while eyes 
are guarded, murmur in level voices: 
“So glad—pleasure—so unexpected’— 
or something else equally flat. Nothing 
must tell that the last time they stood so, 
passion, or grief, or tragedy clasped 
them about. The effort required is so 
vital it brings its own support. 

Nora, while she trembled, did not for- 
get to smile lazily under her lashes. To 
Lawrence the meeting was uncomfort 
able, though he was outwardly a model 
of polite, suave repose. 

Mrs. St. Leger flew to the rescue. 
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She appropriated Lawrence and left the 
count to Nora. 

“What are you going to do?” whis- 
pered Mrs. St. Leger while pretend- 
ing to talk of some one below. 

“Bolt as soon as [ can,” he said. 

“Isn't she lovely ?” 

“Lovely, but stereotyped. Every 
other woman at Aremenonville or the 
races has that startlingly white skin. 
How do they do it 7” 

“We can buy pallor in Paris,” 
Mrs. St. Leger. 

Nora’s laugh had meanwhile become 
too frequent, and her eves wandered 
stealthily to Lawrence. In a twinkling 
the content of her pampered life shriv- 
eled under the burning memories which 
raced before her mind. lingers seemed 
stealihg about her heart waking it to 
troubled sweetness. One look into 
Lawrence's eves and she that had 
been as one dead in a ‘sense, was alive 
again. Similar thoughts to those which 
Tom’s infatuation for herself had in- 
spired in Ruth came to her mother now, 
but she had her own heart under the 
lens. 

It was strange, it was terrible that a 
trick of expression, a voice, just the way 
the hair grew on a man’s head, his 
walk, or the bearing of his shoulders, 
could possess this magic, could send this 
eating pain into a heart. She tried to 
look at Lawrence critically. She had 
known other men as good in their wavy 
to look at, attractive men of the world, 
but never with the something that she 
had found once and now found again 
when his eves rested on her. 

He was thinner, browner than in the 
past. His smooth, straight hair was 
graying. His face was frankly tired 
save when he smiled. But the air of dis- 
tinction was greater. Marks of dissipa- 
tion on his face had gone and those of 
experience had taken their place. Many 
who would have passed him twelve 
years ago would look at him with a sec- 
ond interested glance now, as a man 
that had lived keenly and in many lands, 
that perhaps had suffered. But in the 


said 


last fancy they would have been wrong. 
He had never suffered in the vital sense, 
because he had never loved. 
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These were Nora’s thoughts as she 
furtively watched him. She had cause 
to hate him. Often, before she had 
learned to forget, she had prayed that 
some woman would teach him the lesson 
of pain. The resentment was there to- - 
night, gaining gradual strength as she 
remembered, but it was like a death- 
potion blended with an elixir, for the 
possibility of love was there too. 

How it came about she did not clearly 
know, for she seemed _half-dreaming 
all the night, but they supped at the 
Café de Paris, and it was two o'clock be- 
fore she found herself in a fiacre with 
Lawrence. Then, as they leaned back, 
the quiet streets about them, the mask 
dropped from their faces. 

There had been light gossip and ban- 
ter with the champagne. They had 
been like new, gay acquaintances, but 
now that Mrs. St. Leger, from pure 
mischievousness, had managed that 
Lawrence should take his old love home, 
some word about their true attitude was 
necessary. He felt cross and injured 
but leaped into the breach. 

“I hope our meeting was not too un- 
pleasant,” he said, formally. “I would 
have prevented it if I could, but I didn’t 
know.” 

Nora was silent. She was thinking 
of the day when she read his letter of 
farewell; and Tony—forgotten for so 
long—seemed suddenly horribly real, his 
dead face upon her knees. She could 
have burst into hysterical sobs. The 
champagne, the excitement, the sur- 
prise made her feel this way, no doubt. 
She looked at Lawrence once, and 
looked away. 

“However,” the voice she loved—or 
hated—which 7-—went on, “since it’s 
happened after all these years, I want 
to know if life is going well with you.” 

She laughed and it had an ugly 
sound. 

“T am well, healthy: I have comfort, 
good clothes and good food—thanks to 
your money.” 

“We need not speak of that,” he said, 
with distaste. “You were very sensible. 
I've been so glad that at any rate I could 
do that much for you.” 

“Yes, I dare sav it the 
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easier,” 
antly. 

“It was better to be honest with you,” 
he said, with some defiance. “I have 
not married. I always realized that as 
a husband I should be a failure. Be- 
lieve me, that knowledge has its own 
pain. I’m worthless, a spectator at a 
show, a wanderer, lacking what most 
men find so easily. I was so sorry,” he 
paused, a real vibration in his voice, ‘so 
sorry to hurt you. It taught me such a 
lesson. No other woman has since suf- 
fered through me.” 

“It seems strange to speak of that 
time after all these years. I never 
dreamed I should,” she said, rapidly. 
“But I must for once. You should 
have married me, no matter what un- 
happiness to us both might have fol- 
lowed. That would have given me a 
footing on something sure, and no mis- 
ery could be as bad as what you por- 
tioned out tome. Remembering Tony,” 
she said, in a chilling whisper, ‘oh, re- 
membering him, and that it was a letter 
I had written to you—oh, remembering 
that, how could you do it ?” 

The years had made Lawrence more 
serious, his conscience was more trou- 
blesome, and the pale, very pretty face 
with accusing eyes seen in the starlight 
stirred him to impulsive pity. Before 
he could find words in which to answer 
her, the fiacre turned from the Champs 
Elysées into the Avenue Montaigne. 

“T live here,” she said, resuming a 
formal tone, and the fiacre stopped. 

As they walked to the big jade-green 
doors and he laid his hand on the bell 
communicating with the concierge’s 
lodge, he looked down at her seriously. 
He would not have felt so sorry for her 
had she been a big woman. 

“Let me see you again,” was all he 
said, but her heart put a world of mean- 
ing into the words. 

“Why not? Let us see if friendship 
is possible, if you like,” and she held out 
her hand. 

“Does this mean you forgive me, 
Nora?” 

His voice speaking her name affected 
her like a caress. 

“T think so.” 


and again she laughed unpleas- 


She turned to go, for the doors had 
swung back automatically, but she 
paused and considered something. 

“When you come—remember,” she 
said, her lips moving nervously, “that 
Ruth knows nothing.” 

“Ruth?” he said, puzzled, and added, 
quickly: “Oh, yes, of course.” 

“And about the money... she thinks 

I made it... speculating... years 
ago. I could not say it came to me 
from the family, for Aunt Abby knew 
there was nothing and told Ruth.” 

“T see. I wouldn’t have touched on 
it, of course,” he said, and putting away 
the unpleasant topic took up another. 
“I quite forgot little Ruth, although I’ve 
often thought of her. That dimple. 
From a shovel, wasn’t it?” 


“No, from a dustpan. GoodM#ight.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tea was served at five on Mrs. Da- 
kon’s balcony these fine days, whenever 
she was at home. It was not quite a 
week after her meeting with Lawrence 
when he appeared just in time for a cup 
of it, and found Mrs. St. Leger there 
ahead of him. 

“You can’t lose me, Larry,” she said, 
as he sat down opposite her among the 
flower pots. “You know our tastes 
were always alike, and Bo-peep is a 
great comfort to me, too.” 

The inference and the old name an- 
noyed him. He did not respond to her 
smile. He _ regretted coming. He 
called himself a fool. He had not 
really wanted to come, except for a de- 
sire not to hurt Nora by failing to keep 
his promise. He had felt sorry for her 
as they drove home in the rawness and 
quiet of the new day, but now that he 
saw her moving radiantly in the sun- 
light, her smile coquettish, her hair too 
glittering to be real, her face too white 
and her lips too red, the boredom that 
seized him so easily made itself felt and 
he wished himself far away from the 
Avenue Montaigne. 

“Where’s St. Leger?” he asked, in a 
surly tone, to turn the conversation in a 
new direction. 
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“Let me see. -It’s about noon in New 
York. I fancy he’s just getting up and 
wishing his head didn’t ache,”’ she said, 
and stirred her tea comfortably. 

“Ah, that’s the way it goes, eh? 
There's an awful sameness to your mar- 
riages, Pussy,” he laughed. “And you 
look more cheerful each time. When 
does the case come on?” 

“There'll be no divorce this time. 
I'll spend my life in shackles, but St. 
Leger and I'll arrange always to pass 
each other on the high seas.” 

“Tt would be really too awful, a third 
divorce,” said Nora, with a rippling 
laugh. “Think of it. How _ people 
would stare.”’ 

“Here’s the way I look at it,” said 
Mrs. St. Leger. “A first divorce is a 
tragedy. In a second the people be- 
come high-class comedians. A third is 
a roaring farce, shriekingly funny, and 
that’s all. You then become the prop- 
erty of the comic papers and are meat 
for topical songs.” 

“Your recuperative powers are mar- 
velous,” said Lawrence, and looked 
away from her to the picture of Paris at 
his feet. 

Through the branches of the horse- 
chestnuts he caught glimpses of the ave- 
nue, a slow-moving “bus crowded on 
top, carriages returning from the Bois 


with the glitter from the sunset on the * 


harness, a trio of mounted officers in 
scarlet walking their horses, some nuns 
in blue-gray with flapping white head- 
dresses. 

“Just see that girl, coming this way,” 
said Mrs. St. Leger. “That’s a picture 
only possible in Paris. And isn’t it re- 
freshing, unstudied? If a girl did that 
on Fifth Avenue she’d be mobbed. 
Nothing surprises the French.” 

Lawrence turned to look and Mrs. 
Dakon leaned over him. He saw an 
open fiacre, driven by a cherry-faced 
cocher with a white glazed hat, and sit- 
ting back among big branches of flowers 
and growing plants which filled the 
space was a bareheaded girl, whose 
brown hair was lifted from her forehead 
by the breeze. 

“Tt’s Ruth,” said Mrs. Dakon. ‘That 
girl spends all her spare francs on 
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flowers. She hates hats,” she added, 
apologetically. “She’s a regular gypsy.” 

Ruth looked toward the balcony, gave 
a flashing smile as she waved her sailor 
hat and disappeared. Very soon they 
heard her voice in the salon giving 
Etienne and the concierge directions 
about the flowers. When she came out 
on the balcony and shook hands with 
Mrs. St. Leger, she looked at Lawrence 
with candid curiosity. 

“Ruth, this is an old friend,” her 
mother began. “You know [ told you 
of meeting 

“Oh, yes. I should have known you, 
Mr. Brundage,” she said, her changeful 
face bright with welcome. “Would 
you have known me?” 

“Indeed, I should,” said Lawrence. 
“You're the Ruth I knew, grown big, 
that’s all.” 

“And with my hair done up, but not 
very neatly, Ill admit.” 

“But with the dimple doing business 
at the old stand.” 

She laughed gayly. 

“That's American slang. 
ley says it. I love it.” 

“Have some tea, Ruth ?” 

“T'll take a little bit of tea and a lot 
of cake. Here’s a nice, chunky piece, 
black with raisins.” 

She sat down near Lawrence and, 
while she drank her tea with enjoyment, 
he saw she was looking at him and into 
the past he recalled. He felt his spirit 
refreshed by her presence. She was 
absolutely free from affectation or self- 
consciousness. Her manner was as 
simple and direct as a pleasant boy’s, 
yet her charm was made of ingredients 
that were entirely feminine. In her 
face there was such light and shade of 
expression as he had never seen; her 
eyes were like aquamarines held before 
a light; her smile was never twice the 
same; her voice was full of inflections 
that magnetized; her swift movements 
were all grace. 

He sat forward and looked at her 
fixedly until her cheeks warmed. 

“Are you one of those queer people, 
Mr. Brundage, who can read one’s 
thoughts?” she asked, with a whimsical 
movement of her lips. 





Tom Caut- 
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“You—you—little Ruth,” he said, 
slowly, “must be twenty or past it. 
Lord! how old I feel.” 

“Twenty-one next month,” said Ruth, 
promptly. 

““Please—please don’t be statistical,” 
Mrs. Dakon pleaded and flung up her 
hands helplessly. “A grown daughter 
is such a give-away.” 

“Yes,” said Lawrence, “Ruth stands 
for a succession of milestones. But you 
ought not to object to that. Sometimes 
the milestones are the most welcome 
things in the landscape.” 

“T hate them,” Mrs. Dakon snapped. 
“Nasty things. Always pointing and 
telling the truth.” 

“Both things that are considered bad 
form nowadays. But there’s worse to 
come,” said Mrs. St. Leger, as she gave 
an unctuous little laugh and rose to go. 
‘some day Ruth will make you a 
mother-in-law to a great, big man.” 

Ruth bent over and kissed her moth- 
er’s querulous brow. She knew how 
distasteful the subject was to her. 

“Don’t believe it, Noddy. lll never 
marry. You and !’il grow old together, 
good chums.” 

“If you’d only stick to that, you'd be 
in luck,” Mrs. St. Leger exclaimed. 
“To look at life through the circle of a 
marriage ring is to have a very small 
horizon. But you'll be a fool, too, and 
take the little horizon and the big fellow 
some day.” 

Etienne appeared at the window. 

“Monsieur Cautley.” 

“Oh, it’s Tom,” said Ruth, gladly, 
“and the tea’s cold. Here, Etienne, 
make some fresh, quickly, and fetch 
some cake.” 

Tom, young, big, blond, stepped out. 
After introductions to Mrs. St. Leger 
and Lawrence he sat down next Ruth 
and looked at her. There was that in 
his brown eyes which sent a pang 
through Lawrence. A bitter truth came 
home to him. Although, despite his 
graying hair, he was. still counted 
among the ranks of young men, he had 
lost the something that emanated from 
this handsome boy, twenty-five at most. 
It was the animal joy of breath, the full 
pulse of adolescence. 





“Pil drop you at your hotel, Law- 
rence. Bo-peep is coming with me. 
She’s getting her hat,” whispered Mrs. 
St. Leger. “You can see you're not 
wanted here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, this is the big tellow. Ten to 
one he has the ring in his pocket.” 

That these words should jar Law- 
rence unpleasantly was unaccountable ; 
that he should say good-by with a touch 
of coldness to Ruth, unreasonable; and 
leave with a feeling of depression, fool- 
ish. Yet, so it was. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was raining hard. Lawrence, with 
De Cenantes, had been trying a new au- 
tomobile in the Bois, and when the 
downpour commenced had gone into the 
Chalet du Lac. They found a table in 
the glass-inclosed corridor, and over 
Scotch-and-soda for Lawrence, and an 
amer-picon, well diluted, for the little 
count, they made themselves comfort- 
able. 

They were almost alone in the place, 
for the day had been threatening, and 
the carriages few on the Avenue des 
Acacias. Lawrence tilted his chair 
against the wall and gazed at the lake. 
The sky was black except at the west, 
where an electric band flashed out and 
made the waters like a bed of quick- 
silver. Victorias with aprons drawn 
went darkly past. The red-coated or- 
chestra, while yawning, played spirit- 
lessly, “Counais-tu le pays?” 

“This place is triste,” said De Cen- 
antes, “and do you know, Brundage, 
mon cher, you are as quiet these days as 
a philosopher or a moonstruck boy, I 
don’t know which. You are more quiet 
than an Enelishman, and I'd give a 
good deal to know what’s in your mind,” 
he added, tapping his cane against his 
pointed boot in time to the music. 

“You couldn’t help me. No Irench- 
man could,” said Lawrence, with a 
friendly sneer. “Shall I tell you? I’m 
thinking of the mystery called ‘falling 
in love,’ the ‘divinest and deepest of hu- 
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man intuitions,” as some one has called 
ic" 

“And vou think I’m not an authority. 
My dear Brundage, I’m always in love.” 

“You're speaking of ‘amour. Um 
speaking of the attraction called ‘love’ 
in Saxon countries, an instinct that is 
narvelous, inscrutable, an intuitive se- 
lection, unfathomable, compelling, be- 
fore which your cold reason may stand 
aghast, but which is borne down by it 
as Niagara snatches up a feather.” 

“You frighten me. What a profound 
refléction. Do I know the woman? Js 
it that little widow—Bacon ?—Dakon ?” 

“You wanted my thoughts at the mo- 
ment. I've given them. But if | 
want a father confessor I'll look else- 
where.” 

After this, his silence continued and 
no raillery or innuendo drew him to 
utter his thoughts again. 

He was due at Mrs. Dakon’s that 
night for bridge whist and supper. He 
was going only to see Ruth, just as he 
had gone a dozen times since the day 
he watched her driving bareheaded 
among the tall flowers. Sometimes he 
had found her with her mother’s friends, 
at other times she had not appeared, or 
had come in only as he was leaving. 

As he was driven to the Avenue Mon- 
taigne to-night, the lights of Paris, the 
clouds in the sky, the roll of the wheels 
and the beating of his heart were all 
moving, twinkling, throbbing to one 
question: Would Ruth be there? He 
felt himself “the weary well,” “the 
broken brook” of Stevenson's poem, but 
she was the beginning of beautiful life 
and all the faith and glamour he had 
lost glowed in her eyes. Then, too, 
how modern and human she was, pure 
without being prudish and as tactful as 
a society veteran. 

Ile thought of his last visit to Mrs. 
Dakon’s a few evenings before. There 
were a score of her friends there. He 
was silently, scorchingly critical of 
them. He knew some of the men as 
adventurers, and some of the women as 
well-plumaged, well-mannered birds of 
prey. He had burned with honest 
wrath to see Ruth among them; but 
what poise the girl had and what a pro- 
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tection she was to her mother! It must 
have affronted her to see Mrs. Dakon 
saturate herself in the fumes of half a 
dozen cigarettes, smoked hilariously, 
while other women enjoyed one daintily 
without giving the act any spectacular 
effect; yet she lighted a match for her 
mother, and her serene acceptance of 
the excess somehow extracted much 
of the objectionable from it. It must 
have humiliated her to see her 
mother do a Spanish dance, less 
graceful but as wild as Carmen- 
cita’s, and sink breathless and shrieking 
into the arms of a student young enough 
to have been her son: vet she with the 
others applauded the dance. When she 
heard her mother tell her friends she 
had eloped from boarding school at 
thirteen, no one dared by the flicker of 
an eyelash to seem to question it, for 
Ruth said gravely: 

“And didn’t Aunt Abby always say 
that when you had me in your arms 
you looked like a little girl with her 
doll? Didn't she, Noddy ?” 

This pleasant fiction, uttered so often, 
was seized on again with avidity. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Dakon- said, triumph- 
antly. “Every one was shocked at me. 
The clergyman that married “us was 
very much criticised.” 

Later, when he had caught sight of 
Ruth's hidden face as she stood alone 
in the hall, paler, the eves flashing with 
heipless chagrin, he realized hew she 
loved her mother and how she suffered 
through that love. 

“Adorable, loval bit of womankind,” 
was Lawrence's thought as he went up 


the stairs. “Dear Ruth!” 
A surprise awaited him when he was 
admitted by Etienne. The party had 


been postponed. Airs. Dakon had a 
headache and she was stretched in a re- 
clining chair in a wonderful buttercup- 
yellow tea-gown, her silver-gold hair 
lying in heavy Marguerite plaits over 
her shoulders. Ruth was reading aloud 


the news of the day from La Patrie. 
“Yes, Larry, I let you come,” Mrs. 
Dakon said, giving him one languid 
hand where many rings flashed while 
she held a huge gold scent-bottle to her 
nostrils with the other. ‘‘I made you an 
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exception. A quiet evening with you 
could only be restful. But,’’ with a self- 
conscious smile, “Stradhoff is coming 
in, too. I told him not to, but he per- 
sists. Russians are so fierce and deter- 
mined.” 

In reality she had arranged for Strad- 
hoff to be there, to play him against 
Lawrence. She felt that the Russian’s 
melodramatic devotion must make her 
more valuable in the eyes of the only 


man for whom her heart had ever 
longed and ached sincerely. 
Lawrence divined this, and after 


Stradhoff appeared, he was in no mood 
to play the part assigned to him. In- 
stead he talked with Ruth of the art 
school, of her friends, getting her views 
on life and books. She talked well, with 
flashes of wit, with touches of slang, 
the argot of the studio. She had none 
of that excessive and finely edged cul- 
ture which suggests bloodlessness. 
But the téte-d-téte was too delightful 
to be long enjoyed. Mrs. Dakon saw 


that all her ammunition was being 
wasted. Stradhoff hung over her and 


talked in burning whispers, and Law- 
rence, sitting beside the pink-globed 
lamp, his. eyes on Ruth in her gauze 
white gown, saw nothing of it. It was 
too provoking. She called him to her 
on a pretense of looking at some lines 
in her palm which had been read by a 
fashionable seer the day before. As he 
obeyed, Ruth stepped out on the bal- 
cony, beyond his sight. She seemed to 
take the light of the room with her. 

He found her there when he went to 
say good-night and meant to linger 
over the saying of it as long as he could. 
She was in a low chair, her bare arms 
crossed behind her head. 

“Are you going?” she said, rising. 
“Has—that man—Stradhoff gone?” she 
asked, eagerly, looking into the room. 

Stradhoff was fanning Mrs. Dakon, 
his nose about an inch from her cheek. 
Ruth gave her shoulders a twist, dis- 
like and anxiety in her eyes. 

“T hate that man,” she confided to 
Lawrence, in an intense undertone. “I 
feel a malaise when he’s near me. Do 
you think Noddy cares for him?” she 
asked, suddenly. 




















“A good deal, if one can judge by 
signs,” Lawrence smiled. 

She struck her fist against her open 
hand. 

“Child, what is it? 
eyes!” said Lawrence. 

She hesitated, looking over the sil- 
vered roofs of Paris, then said, quickly : 

“T’'ll tell you. Noddy worries me.” 
The tones were hot and impatient, but 
the words that followed melted into 
wistful love. “I’m so afraid for her. 
At night I lie awake and wonder about 
her future. I wish she were safely 
married to some nice man, who'd love 
her really and be very kind to her.” 

A pang went through Lawrence. He 
longed to take Ruth in his arms and 
comfort her. For the moment, it was 
not the love of man for woman, but 
something kindred to the mother-love 
she had never known. 


Those troubled 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mid-June. Paris was sunny, breezy, 
fragrant, happy, its fountains sending 
up showers of liquid prisms to a smiling 
sky. Mrs, Dakon’s cart was brought 
around at eleven, and with Etienne 
motionless as a bronze figure, as he sat 
behind her in his brown livery, she 
drove at a smart pace to the Bois. 

According to the unwritten laws of 
the fashionable set it was smart to ride 
these days in a summer habit and sailor 
hat at about ten, smart to drive your 
own cart at the hour for déjeuner, 
smart to be driven at five in a low-hung 
victoria up the Champs Elysées to the 
Bois, direct to the Avenue des Acacias 
and to no other place. 

Mrs. Dakon did all these things. 
Only brute force could have made her 
step into her cart in the afternoon, and 
never once had she left the treadmill of 
the Avenue des Acacias, where she was 
sure to pass the stars of the world and 
the half-world fifty times of an after- 
noon, for any of the much more beau- 
tiful drives stretching away in green 
perspective on every side. Any outsider 
criticising this wearying sameness was 
met by a big, unanswerable stare and 
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the refrain that, to be comme il faut, 
these things and these only might be 
done. 

She drove quickly, her eyes glancing 
from right to left. There was rebel- 
lious color on her pale, disciplined 
cheeks, her heart was flaming, and its 
glory had touched all that her eyes 
rested on. 

She had just passed the Arc de Tri- 
omphe when she saw Professor Gunning 
sitting among the crowd under the 
trees. His hands were clasped over his 
stick, his eyes gazed ahead drearily. A 
fear that he might see her and follow in 
a fiacre made her touch Coquet sharply. 

“Not this morning, my dear Rich- 
ard,” she thought, with a rush of ec- 
stasy over her heart. “You’re a good 
soul, but prosy. How did I ever stand 
your long sentences, your elaborate com- 
pliments ?” 

She was watching for Lawrence 
among the horsemen that went by. An 
exquisite satisfaction possessed her. 
She would see him to-day. He had 
said yesterday that he meant to ride 
every morning and would generally 
breakfast at the Pavilion d’Armenon- 
ville. The rest of the conversation oc- 
curred to her: 

“I take Coquet out in the cart quite 
often, and I, too, go to Armenonville 
for breakfast. Strange I’ve never run 
across you there.... So many people 
come up... one knows nearly every 
one.” 

“I hope not,” he said, teasingly. 

“Oh, well, there are some I only know 
by sight, or repute.” 

“Or disrepute. Do you take Ruth 
with you?” 

“Very seldom. She has only Sun- 
days free in the mornings. I don’t 
often take the cart out fhen, because I 
rest, as I go to the races so often in the 
afternoon.” 

“So do I, quite often.” 

“Then how have I missed seeing 
you?” 

“T’ve not paid much attention to any- 
thing but the horses, with a lot of other 
men, you know. Next time I'll look for 
you. Do you bet?” 
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“Oh, rather,” she said, her heart ex- 
ultant as she saw a picture of many 
Sundays at Longchamps with Lawrence 
at her side for all to see; Lawrence, 
who, by reason of his millions and hand- 
some face, could make any woman the 
fashion, if he chose. 

“And Ruth,” he went on, “do you let 
her gamble ?”’ 

“Ruth does just as she pleases. Fancy 
me controlling Ruth. I’m such an irre- 
sponsible creature—and she’s anything 
but a tame ingénue, I assure you. She 
goes seldom, though. Our tastes are 
so different. She likes things that bore 
me to extinction. In fact, she’d prefer 
a Sunday at Meudon with some of her 
painting chums to all the Longchamps 
in the world. Fancy! She doesn’t care 
to do what’s usual, you know.” 

“Ah,” he said, thoughtfully, and 
smiled. “But would you expect a girl 
with a mouth and eyes like hers to do 
the usual thing? Ruth is a free lance. 
You may be sure she’ll always prefer 
the untrodden path and follow it if so 
it seems good unto her.” 

The subject began to bore Nora. She 
wanted to talk of Armenonville and a 
rendes-vous. 

“If to-morrow is a day like this,” she 
had said, as he was leaving, “you may 
run across me under one of the trees.” 

“I wonder if I'll be so lucky,” he 
murmured, in a speculative tone, and 
with an air as if his thoughts were far 
away. 

After he was gone, she comforted 
herself with the thought that, despite 
his absent air, he would surely be there. 
That lazy, almost impertinent indif- 
ference was merely a mannerism and she 
had always thought it an attractive one. 
She sat in a dream for an hour. How 
good life had been to her after all! 
When she had suffered so cruelly, when 
health had seemed gone, when the world 
had looked dour, and it had seemed as if 
nothing could ever interest her again, 
she had come to Paris and lived in a 
way congenial to her. Slowly the ache 
had gone away, so slowly, so gradually, 
she never knew when it had ceased to 
be; the years brought a lethal healing; 
she never saw Lawrence, she never 
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heard his name. New interests had 
come, she had thought herself happy 
cnough with Ruth, with her gay friends 
and with a flirtation more or less se- 
rious to give a tang to the days. 

So it had been until that night at 
“Les Deux Ecoles.” Hate or love for 
Lawrence when with him were the only 
feelings possible to her. The old re- 
sentment had crept like a fanged thing 
into its lair, not to die, but to sleep, and 
she fancied an angel walked by her side, 
teaching her a lesson of forgiveness, 
charity, love. 

Lawrence’s many visits could mean 
but one thing: That now, at last, after 
twelve years, the old wrong was to be 
wiped out. She loved him with a re- 
awakened tenderness which intensified 
with every familiar gesture and tone. 
She wondered if he loved her so, or if 
he was preparing to ask her to be his 
wife because he was a better man now, 
who felt it was the just thing to do. He 
did not look at her as in the old days. 
Doubtless the first ecstasy and the witch- 
ery that lie in the beginnings of love 
were gone from his heart never to be 
awakened again. But if his affection, 
his trust, his care were for her, surely 
she could be happy. 

Yes, how good the world was, and 
how kind Fate had been to her. At 
forty she was a- beauty still, slender, 
witching, with a face Time seemed only 
to kiss. Her lips curled in a smile that 
grew in radiance as she heard in fancy 
her marriage chimes ringing out the 
last ghost of the tragic past and saw 
herself in pearl-gray chiffon and a big 
picture-hat, vowing to “love, honor and 
obey” Lawrence Brundage as long as 
she lived. 

This was the dream that made her 
face bright as she turned Coquet up the 
drive to the restaurant, gave the reins 
to Etienne and strolled to a table under 
a tree where Mrs. St. Leger sat with an 
[english countess. 

“Just in time, my dear,” said Mrs. 
St. Leger. “You know Lady Merben? 
Now shall I order cocktails ?” 

“I’m game,” said Mrs. Dakon, slowly 
drawing off her loose dogskins and 
looking around. 
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“{ think they're such mucky things, 
you know,” said Lady Merben. 

“By the way, I saw Larry a few mo- 
ments ago,” said Mrs. St. Leger. 

“Where's his table?” 

“Not here. As I drove up he was 
going the other way at a great pace in 
his new hansom. ‘Come to breakfast,’ 
I called as he passed, but he shook his 
head. He looked as fit as you please.” 

To conceal her disappointment, Nora 
plunged into talk with a young officer 
that strolled up. The charm of the day 
had snapped. She longed to weep like 
an exasperated child. 

Lawrence’s hansom, after passing 
Mrs. St. Leger, continued down the 
Champs Elysees, across the Pont du 
Carrousel to the left side of the Seine, 
until, after many twistings, his man 
pulled up outside a musty, little shop on 
the Rue des Saints Péres, whose win- 
dows were filled with a multitude of 
things, old brass, silver, china, bits of 
tapestry, dim paintings, old lace, missals, 
old boxes, prints—a fascinating collec- 
tion. 

The interior was like a wash-drawing 
in shadow, and smelled of old rose- 
leaves. Lawrence seemed alone in the 
place for a moment. As his eyes grew 
accustomed to the dimness he saw an 
old man rising from a table behind a big 
clock, his midday salad and long-necked 
bottle of red wine spread upor the 
coarse, white cloth. 

“T want to see a certain little box you 
have here,” said Lawrence, seating him- 
self on a Venetian couch. “It is made 
of tortoise-shell, shaped like an old 
trousseau chest, clamped with gold and 
studded with some jewels. Just in the 
center there is a miniature said to be of 
the Duchesse de Choiseul. |] want to 
see it.” 

“Monsieur may see it,” 
“but it is not for sale.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is rather a curious history,” he 
said, his dim eyes smiling, “and I like 
such things. A young American lady 
has often come in here and looked at 
the box. Its price always seemed very 
great, though she knew its authentic 
history and that the box was well worth 
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it. Ah, she was quite wild to have that 
box and, at last, the other day, we made 
a bargain. Every week she is to pay 
me twenty francs upon it.” 

He went to the back of the shop and 
returned with the treasure which Law- 
rence saw was without doubt a genuine 
antique, an old jewel-case of Louis X V's 
time. 

“You will sell me this box to-day,” 
said to the dealer. 

“Not for a hundred francs more, nor 
for two, monsieur. My word is given. 
The demoiselle is to make the first pay- 
ment to-day.” 

“But listen. The voung lady’s birth- 
day is to-morrow and | want to give it 
to her. How now, my friend?” 

The old man shrugged, and a whim- 
sical smile went over. his face. 

“Very good, providing you give it to 
her here before me. That is business. 
She will be here at five o'clock.” 

Half an hour before that time Law- 
rence returned, paid for the box, and 
with it beside him, waited for Ruth. If 
he had shut his eyes to the knowledge 
of what these past weeks had achieved, 
he could evade the truth no longer as 
he saw her crossing the street in the 
sunlight. The magnolia paleness of 
her childish face. the warmth and hope 
in her eves! His heart beat heavily, 
and a breeze that pained swept along his 
nerves. 


he 


“Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 
With eves of gold and bramble-dew.” 


The words were Stevenson's, but the 
music to which these were set was born 
in the depths of a glorious, unreckoning 
love. 

When Ruth saw him, the color went 
over her face in a glow of surprise. 

“You came to see my treasure, my 
find?’ she asked, bending over the box, 
opening it and smelling the faded red 
silk of that exact tint which only the 
alchemy of age can give. “I didn’t say 
too much about its beauty, now, did I?” 

“T am glad you like my box,” Law- 
rence smiled, leaning nearer to her, the 
impudence that many women had found 
attractive in his long gaze. 


“Yours?” said Ruth, him. 


facing 
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“Monsieur Dorblette, have you sold my 


box ?” she asked, in tones that quivered 
with reproach. 

“T think monsieur will explain,” and 
he withdrew discreetly. 

Lawrence was looking at her with a 
serious tenderness which troubled her 
heart. 

“IT wanted you to have something you 
really longed for, little Ruth, and when 
you told me the other day of this an- 
tique and your plan for buying it, it 
gave me an inspiration. Besides, to- 
morrow’s your birthday.” 

‘How did you know ?” she’ said, dazed 
and happy, her dimple deepening as he 
placed the box in her hands. 

“Your mother told me. It’s a pity, 
though, that this should be empty,” he 
ventured. ‘“‘Isn’t there an old proverb 
about disaster attending an empty box 
or purse? | think a string of pearls just 
long enough to clasp your throat—such 
a little string—just the thing, too, for 
you to wear at the countess’ dance next 
week Ye 

She gave a laugh of childish delight. 

“Don’t dazzle me. Haven't you been 
magician enough for one day? I 
longed so for this. Oh, how good you 
are to give it to me!” 

“You shall have the pearls, too,” he 
said, decidedly. ‘“‘And they shall each 
be as large as the tears you are never to 
shed,” he added, with a gentleness that 
delighted and touched her. 

“What a pretty thing to say. You 
know how to say such very pretty 
things,” she added, with a questioning 
movement of her brows. 

“Which means—what? That you 
think me almost a professional maker 
of compliments ?” he asked, sadly. 

“Oh, no,” she laughed. ‘Had you 
lived when this was made,” holding up 
the box, “they would have said you had 
‘a pretty wit.’ ” 

Instructions were left with the dealer 
to have the box taken to the address in 
the Avenue Montaigne, and Lawrence 
suggested driving Ruth in his hansom 
wherever she wished. 

“Anywhere but home, for an hour at 
least,” he added, as he handed her in. 

“I know,” she said, impulsively. 
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“It’s a holy day, I think. Let’s go to 
Notre-Dame for a little while. I love 
it. I love the hush, the music, the age 
of it. I haven’t been there in months. 

Had Ruth suggested the morgue, 
Lawrence’s readiness ‘would have been 
just as enthusiastic. It mattered noth- 
ing where the horse took him, so that 
he could see the face that had come to 
mean happiness to him. 

“Look! Don’t you love it, too?” she 
asked, as Notre Dame’s blanched, gray 
sides came into view in the sunlight. 
“See the sparrows whirling from gar- 
goyle to gargoyle, chattering all the 
time,” she laughed softly, leaning her 
folded hands on the apron of the han- 
som. “I always think those little spar- 
rows so cheeky. Think of those brown, 
fluffy. tinv things flirting with Notre 
Dame.” 

“They have no respect for age,” he 
said, and added after a pause: “I hope 
you haven’t either.” 

“Why ?” 

“Vd feel horribly sorry if I thought 
you respected me,” he said. 

She made a sceptical face and the 
dimple flickered in her cheek. 

“T almost do. Don’t you want me 
to?” 

“No. 
on a chilling altitude. 
never agrees with me.” 

She faced him fully. 

“Have you been a very, very bad 
man? I know that men may be very 
wicked and yet be thought very nice. 
Noddy’s friends are like that,” she said. 

“T hope I’m not like some of Noddy’s 
friends. I’ve never cheated at cards 
and I know that one—but there, I won’t 
talk scandal. Tell me, Ruth,” he said, 
suddenly, and with a personal earnest- 
ness, “is the man you dream of, your 
ideal, a Sir Galahad ?” 

She shook her head. 

“You think me very young and ig- 
norant and childish, but I’ve learned to 
know a great deal about life, being in 
Paris and looking after Noddy as I’ve 
always done. You see a girl gets to 
know. Then in the school—you should 
hear how they talk there. It’s quite the 
fashion to be thought a cynic about 


If I’m respected, I’m set apart 


Mountain air 


everything—and then some things have 
happened there...” she broke off, her 
pretty brow drawn in a line of thought. 
“No, if I have an ideal, he’s not a Sir 
Galahad. I detest perfect people. I 
like people to have faults. I have so 
many.” 

“Where do you hide them?” 

“Oh, I’m often nasty and jealous, and 
I’ve often hurt people that liked me. 
Then I love to shock these cold, narrow 
people who imagine that going to 
church makes them Christians. One 
sort of goodness is intolerable to me.” 

“Your charity is so wide, Ruth. 
Could you forgive a man you loved a 
great deal?” 

“It wouldn’t matter what he did be- 
fore | knew him—I mean in the way of 
morals—if he was never dishonorable 
or cruel. But I should want his future 
all mine and my standard of honor, his.” 

“You could understand the horrible 
force of some temptations, with weak- 
ness and selfishness following ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“IT knew you could,” he said as if to 
himself. 

“And all this time you have not an- 
swered my impertinent question,” said 
Ruth. “But I shouldn’t have asked 
you. You needn't tell me. Why 
should you?” 

“T want to,” he said, simply. ‘I’m 
glad your question was asked in the past 
tense. I’m not what I was, I’m not, in- 
deed. Perhaps this is not so much to 
my credit. As far as what is termed 
sin goes, l’m a languid watcher at a 
feast for which I’ve no longer any 
appetite. But I’ve eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. It’s bitter at 
the core. We only find it out after the 
eating.” 

“You are something like Rochester, 
in ‘Jane Eyre,” said Ruth. 

“Isn’t he very popular with very 
young women?” he laughed, his mood 
changing. 

“Oh, fascinating,’ Ruth admitted, and 
then colored vividly, laughing too. 

“T probably suggest him a little be- 
cause the edges of my hair are getting 
melodramatically gray. Soon I'll be 
able to quote with more poimt: 
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“In youth my hair was black as night, 

My life as white as driven snow. 

As white as snow my hair is now 

And that is black which once was white.” 


The hansom stopped at the church 
doors. 

“I’m glad I’m with you to-day, Ruth,” 
he said. “I haven't been in church in 
years.” 

The shadow and coolness of the great 
sanctuary were like hands shutting out 
the working, sunshiny world and draw- 
ing them in to prayer. Purple and ce- 
rise bars from the high windows lay on 
the white floor, a priest’s intoning with 
a sad, falling note came distantly from 
beyond the scrolled, brass gates before 
the altar; up in the marble dome there 
were faint, trembling chimes. 

Lawrence and Ruth paced down the 
side aisle together. He was looking at 
her face. A dreamy, poetic repentance 
for all his past sins surged through him 
as a lazy wave steals up the sands and 
falls back inertly. Her crystal purity, 
not born of ignorance, made him 
ashamed. It was a new feeling. If 
she really knew life as he had lived it. 
She could talk of a man having sinned— 
but if she knew what it meant! He put 
the thought away and watched her. 

They were passing the stations of the 
cross and had paused at one: ‘Christ 
Comforts the Weeping Women.” <A 
tenderness toward all women suffused 
him. He understood better than ever 
before how Nature had marked them 
for suffering, their frail bodies, tender 
hearts, the tragedy that can lie in moth- 
erhood. His love went out to Ruth 
with a yearning that hurt him. Some 
day she would suffer as all women must 
in the spirit and the flesh. He looked 
at her hands—dear, childish hands !—at 
her body, slender, like a sapling, at her 
eyes knowing no sorrow yet, save a re- 
flection of others’. If he could keep 
suffering from her always! If he could 
only make her happy for every moment 
of her life! He knew that this was love, 
the longing to give to another, to pro- 
tect, to bless another. Self was in 
chains, its clamorous tongue silent. 

Ruth looked at him and saw he was 
thoughtful. They did not speak, but 
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silently and slowly circled the church, 
going back of the altar and reaching the 
other side. Here, in a shadowy niche 
an old woman in black sat, a heap of 
blessed candles of various sizes before 
her, a twinkling pyramid of them on 
iron spikes burning beside her, and at 
a little distance, bent praying figures, 
some almost prone, but with eyes lifted 
to the lights. 

Ruth led the way to isolated, secluded 
seats with kneeling stools before them. 

“Wait here,”’ she whispered, and left 
him. 

He saw her go to the woman, buy a 
candle, light it herself from one of those 
burning and place it on a spike. She 
knelt down near it and he watched the 
light from a window make crimson 
stains on her bent neck just below her 
ear. The candle was half burned when 
she returned to him, her lips quivering. 

“IT never can resist them,” she said, 
after a pause, very softly, for they were 
so far from the rest their whispers 
could not be heard. “There is one I 
always burn a candle for. There is one 
I always pray for.” 

“Do you?” he asked. “Some one 
you love? I envy that person.” 

“Some one who is dead,” she mur- 
mured, in a tone of such pitying, pas- 
sionate love Lawrence thrilled to hear 
it. ‘In our church we are taught that 
prayers for the dead are futile. I can- 
not think so. At least the dead may 
know that we remember and pray. I 
always pray for my father.” 

The simple, yearning, loving words 
were like an insult flung in his face. 
He had been reveling in a cloudy, per- 
vading repentance for a fashionably im- 
moral life. This girl had been praving 
for her father. Shame made his blood 
hot when he remembered what the vears 
had so obligingly nullified. But the 
thought was so unpleasant, so hostile to 
all his present longings and underlying 
determination he would not look upon 
its monstrous face. After all, Ruth had 
been but a child. She knew nothing 
but the mere fact—could never know— 
and he had made what amends he could 
to her mother. He need not feel so 
guilty—he would not. Who could have 
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supposed that Anthony Dakon would 
have taken the loss of his foolish, little 
wife's love au grand sérieux? 

But Ruth was speaking again: 

“You knew my father?” 

“Yes.” 

“You were his best friend.” 

“Don’t speak of this.” He 
uneasily. “It is so long ago. 
only make you unhappy.” 

“It's not so long ago to me,” she 
said, in bitter pain, and her lashes fell. 
“T think of him. I wonder about him. 
Oh, how I loved him! I wish I had 
been older. Perhaps I could have 
helped him. Perhaps I could have 
made him know how much he was to 
me.” Her head sank on her hand. 
“Why did he kill himself? Do you 
know ?” 

“It was a mystery to every one,” he 
blurted. 

“What could have made him so un- 
happy? He was poor, but he had 
Noddy and he had me. I sorrow for 
“him. Oh, if I could have him back!” 
She turned to him, her eyes a blur of 
tears. “Noddy never will speak of 
him. Oh, tell me something about him. 
You knew him so well.” 

“J—I don’t know what to say.” 

“You knew him at college. Tell me 
about him —anything—tell me of your 
life togethe- there.” 

“T can’t,” he said, fiercely. 

She was silent, then he felt her cold 
hand stealing into his, felt it nestle there, 
the small fingers winding themselves 
about his. 

“T see. It hurts you,” she said, a new 
tenderness in her eyes. “You loved 
him, too.” 

When, a few moments later, they 
went into the sunlight, Lawrence’s face 
was white. He was breathing like one 
who had run from a great danger. 


It can 


_ CHAPTER XV. 


He ought to go away. He ought to 
leave Paris at once. He saw this very 
clearly. If he had a finer sense of 
honor, he would; or if this new feeling 
had not become as tentacles around his 


moved ° 


heart, he would. But he could not go 
—no, he could not. Merely to fancy 
putting land and sea between him and 
Ruth made him know a sense of loss 
that touched the marrow of desolation. 

He believed she could love him. She 
would go by his side and transform the 
world for him. Without her, how well 
he knew it in the length ana breadth of 
its flatness, staleness, unprofitableness. 
With her he would taste again the rap- 
ture of living in golden days made warm 
with love. By and by—not so many 
years hence, alas—he would find with 
her a sweet, sane companionship in his 
old age. And to sacrifice this happi- 
ness to a too acute conscientiousness, 
stifle it because of a tragedy into which 
he had been drawn by a_ chance 
grouping of circumstances, was too 
much to expect of a man that knew life 
as he knew it. 

He was walking fast along the lighted 
boulevards, though blind to the street 
scenes through which he passed. In 
thought it was the afternoon, he was 
again in Notre-Dame, and Ruth’s cold, 
small hand, like silk to the touch, was 
slipping into his, nestling there, winding 
its fingers about his. Her eves, a blur 
of tears, were turned to him, full of en- 
chanting tenderness. He would not 
dwell upon the fact that the touch and 
the look were both for her father’s 
friend, his best friend, who had loved 
him. 

She should never hear the old story of 
a man’s selfishness, a woman's weak- 
ness, with the blood of the wronged one 
smeared across the page. Only _ her 
mother knew it and she, for her own 
sake, would be silent. No hint should 
resurrect that past wherein he had wan- 
tonly broken faith with two. Mrs. Da- 
kon, no doubt, would be passively 
pleased to have him marry herself, the 
finish that a sentimental novelist would 
think proper for a love history like 
theirs, but since that was not to be no 
doubt she would be rejoiced to give 
Ruth and him her blessing, because he 
was a “catch,” and Mrs. Dakon was not 
above considering it a triumph to cap- 
ture for her daughter a fortune like his. 

After the long walk in the night 
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mists which left him dazed and fatigued 
on the stairwayed pavement of Mont- 
martre, he was more dogged in the de- 
termination to do all that a man could 
do to win Ruth than when he had set 
out upon it. It was his nature to com- 
bat the good in him when it rose as a 
barrier between himself and his appe- 
tites. The small, protesting voice made 
him perversely array every argument 
that self could voice against it. Years 
before, Nora’s flight from The Lawns 
had changed his hesitancy into an at- 
tack that had beaten down her scruples. 
Ruth’s words to-day had raised the 
ghost of his most regretted sin, and it 
had whispered to him to go from her 
because he was unworthy. The result 
was a determined resistance to it, a 
spelling of his unfitness backward, till 
he had convinced himself that since the 
tragedy had not been of his planning 
nor desire, and Ruth would never know 
of this page in his life and her mother’s, 
it would be quixotic to sacrifice his life’s 
happiness to an _ over-niceness. He 
would stay. But he was sufficiently 
sensitive to let several days pass before 
he saw Ruth again. 

Those three days were bearing dif- 
ferent fruit for the two that watched for 
his coming in the Avenue Montaigne. 
Mrs. Dakon was being continually con- 
fronted by a new idea which she as ob- 
stinately pushed back. It had a look to 
make her shudder. Was Lawrence 

3rundage attracted to Ruth? It had 
come to her first when she heard that 
Lawrence had been purchasing the old 
jewel box in the Rue des Saints Péres 
while she had lunched at Armenonville, 
where she had kept a nervous watch for 
him, though feeling he would not come. 

She put it from her as almost hu- 
morous. Such a thing was absurd. 
He had happened to be on the other side 
of the Seine; he had happened to re- 
member Ruth speaking of the box. Of 
course he was fond of the girl. Was 
she not her daughter? The thought 
came again, however, when the necklace 
of pearls was delivered to Ruth with his 
card. She had no pearls. It was hard 
for her to mask her amazement, anger 
and envy. The suspicion that had been 
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tormenting her like the sting of a gnat 
changed to a racking torture, as if her 
heart were torn by fangs. She could 
not bear to look at Ruth who loved the 
pearls, who put them on and off con- 
tinually. Lawrence had_ said they 
would be “as big as tears.” Ruth did 
not dream the covetous tears were her 
mother’s, shed at night in the dark, 
while she slept. 

Ruth also watched for Lawrence’s 
coming. She was electrically alive 
with a new happiness. She did not try 
to solve it, but a song went with her all 
day; her mind strayed from her work 
in the school; she walked through 
the sunlight, alone, happy with her 
thoughts, silent when with others, an 
under-consciousness coined of joy and 
expectancy going with her. She had a 
radiant air, her face was awakened, her 
green eyes under her lashes were like 
veiled jewels. 

The first time Lawrence appeared 
others were there, at tea time, on 
the balcony. Ruth knew the truth 
about herself as she trembled when his 
hand touched hers. She could not 
speak. <A feeling of ecstasy choked her. 
As soon as she could, she slipped away 
to her room and stood by the window, 
seeing nothing. There was something 
of defeat in the rapture that shook her. 
She loved this man. What she had 
seen make a weakling of Tom, a quiv- 
ering dependent on her moods and 
glances, had conquered her. Her fu- 
ture, for good or ill, was in Lawrence 
Brundage’s keeping. The thought 
swept through her like a storm under 
which her heart ached. She would not 
have surrendered that pang for fifty 
lives of such content as had been hers 
before this hour. 

Mrs. Dakon had learned something, 
too, as she regarded Lawrence from 
this new point of view. She saw he 
was hardly aware of her presence. He 
was distrait and only replied when di- 
rectly addressed. He kept a furtive 
watch on the door through which Ruth 
had passed. He loved her daughter. 
The realization overpowered her. She 
struggled with its immensity. Clear 
thought was impossible. 
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“What amItodo?” She asked her- 
self this continually. She did not know. 

They were going to the Countess 
de Berrode’s dance. This was four 
nights after Lawrence's visit. and Mrs. 
Dakon had done nothing, said nothing. 
She was drifting, watching, and her 
nervousness increased. Ruth’s transfig- 
ured face became an affront to her. To 
see her ‘moving about in radiance, 
to hear her playing love-songs in the 
twilight—Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,” with a 
new meaning to the passionate phrases 
—turnedeher to a fury. 

She would go to her room, and, 
standing by the mantel, sink her 
teeth into the wood, or tear her 
handkerchief and moan. And—those 
pearls! She had no pearls. Twenty 
times she was on the point of com- 
manding their return as too expen- 
sive, a most unfitting gift to a voung 
girl. But she had sagacity enough to 
know that both would have thought 
such an objection ridiculous from her, 
whose life was so whimsically uncon- 
ventional, and who was, at all times, 
such a nice appraiser of the cost of 
gifts. She feared to betray herself. So 
Ruth wore the pearls to the countess’ 
dance. 

Mrs. Dakon had always thought her 
very pretty and fascinating, but never 
a beauty like herself. To-night there 
was a splendor wrapping the girl that 
was amazing. She was a magnificent 
voung creature whose illusions seemed 
to make a glow about her. A smile 
hovered about her, warmly-colored 
nicked lips; her eyes held a deep 
light, her face was of a glittering 
pallor, as if from a hidden radiance. 
The gown she wore was of white tulle 
with flesh-pink roses lying against its 
mist and twining around her naked 
shoulders, and above the flowers the 
big, satiny pearls made her throat lus- 
trous. 

Mrs. Dakon stared at her and then 
went to her own mirror. Her eyes 
searched it for comfort, but she found 
none. Her costly, beautiful gown was 
like a shimmering coat of mail from 
which her bust and shoulders rose like 
ivory. There were diamonds in her 


hair. But between them both, the anx- 
ious face, the hungry eves.. She tasted 
anguish. 

The frosted lamps, alight on each 
side of the marble steps, made two 
white paths in the countess’ garden. 
Outside the vine-wreathed wall, Paris 
scintillated like a starry sky, but here 
among the trees there were nooks of 
woodland quiet. 

The second waltz was over. Mrs. 
Dakon and Tom Cautley came down the 
steps together, while a strain of “Art- 
ist’s Love” still quivered from the vio- 
lins. They passed to a seat against the 
wall, facing the house. For the first 
time in his acquaintance with her, Mrs. 
Dakon had no coquetries or graces. 
She was heavy, cold, unsmiling. She 
gave him no attention. Leaning her 
elbow on her shut fan she sat forward 
and gazed at the drawing-room win- 
dows. Tom looked at her cold, grave 
face. 

“So, the game’s all up with me,” he 
said, thoughtfully. 

“What do vou mean: she asked, a 
shrinking look in her eves. She dreaded 
hearing him ratify her own thoughts. 

“You know it is. Don’t vou?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that Brundage 
Ruth——” 

“Don't say that.” The words were 
not more than a breath, but fierce and 
bitter. “Don't sav it.” she said, wildly. 

“Why, I supposed vou'd be glad of 
it.’ said Tom. with a miserable laugh. 
“You'll find few mothers objecting to 
millionaires for their daughters. Brun- 
dage is so rich the vowels of his name 
fairly chink.” 

Mrs. Dakon passed her hand over her 
lips. She found it difficult to speak. 

“There isn't a shadow of truth in it,” 
she said, at length, in a breathless flurry. 
“Not the faintest shadow. What makes 
you think so?” she asked, the tone be- 
coming suddenly anxious. 

“Their faces to-night.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“The pearls he gave her, the flowers 
he sent. She carries his roses to-night. 
They match those on her gown. He 
knew what she was going to wear. 


and 
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My poor lilies are left at home. If 
this isn’t enough, then let me say I feel 
it. In fact, I felt it from that first day 
on the balcony. The gods have been 
good to Lawrence Brundage. Men 
like him. Women love him. He’s a 
man to win.” 

Mrs. Dakon twisted on her seat. Her 
hands fluttered. She kept moistening 
her lips. 

“You’re fanciful. You're 
Ruth’s a child to Lawrence Brundage, 
just a little child. You don’t know 
what you’re saying. Why, it’s funny, 
it’s really funny. Such a thing couldn’t 
be. It couldn’t be.” 

“Couldn’t it? There are all the ele- 
ments of possibility in it,” he said, bit- 
terly, “just because he is what he is, and 
just because she’s Ruth.” 

The countess’ nephew,. an officer in 
sky blue, found them out and bore Mrs. 
Dakon away for the dance just forming. 
Tom waited, and then decided to “cut 
it.’ To watch Ruth dancing with 
Brundage, with a look on her face never 
called there by him, was intolerable. 
He found his hat and left the place. 

From the Rue de Chaillot he walked 
down until he reached the Jardin de 
Paris. At a table under the trees he 
had a /iquecur and many cigarettes. But 
he didn’t see the stars above the trees 
nor the lamps among them, nor hear 
the sugary voices of various brightly 
dressed young women, who seemed 
anxious to make his a solitude ad deux. 

In fancy he saw himself dead and 
really looking very handsome, with 
Ruth weeping remorsefully over his 
coffin, wringing her hands and wishing 
she had been kinder to him before it was 
too late. This picture made him feel 
unutterably sorry for himself as a dead 
man, but it had a dreary satisfaction of 
its own, since by it Ruth was to love 
him, though too late. Tom was very 
young. 

At the countess’ the dance swung on. 
After a fourth waltz, a thing he had not 
done for ten years, Lawrence brought 
Ruth into the garden. He folded a 
scarf of chiffon around her and looked 
steadily into her raised eyes, his linger- 
ing touch on her cool shoulders. There 


absurd. 


was a pagan joy of life in her face. A 
magnetism that words would have pro- 
faned enfolded them. They walked on 
in silence to a seat shut in by bushes 
covered with yellow, twinkling flowers 
that poured a delicate fragrance into 
the night. 

He took her hand and drew her to the 
seat. Her palm throbbed against his 
like the beating of her heart. She was 
under a spell which led her to a fore- 
ordained end. She could not have 
broken the silence between them by a 
breath. The cry of his need of her was 
all that his lips could speak. 

The words came at last. He did not 
look at her, but he held her hand as he 
would the help that was to keep him 
from sinking to certain death. When 
the last, halting, passionate syllable of 
that prayer left his lips he turned his 
eyes to hers. 

Her face was bending nearer, her 
lips were parted. Without a word she 
kissed him. The happiness of it beg- 
gared every sensation of his life. He 
was as a. god throned. Life was per- 
fect. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mrs. Dakon’s face had acquired a cu- 


rious expression. It boded something 
important. The eyes were inquiring, 
the lips grim. Without appearing to, 
she kept a close watch on Ruth. Some- 
thing had happened, of that she felt’ 
sure, for Ruth’s joy was too passionate 
not to betray itself in signs. She was 
restless; or she would sit apart, dream- 
ing; often her face wore an unconscious 
smile. 

Two days after the ball, when Mrs. 
Dakon returned from her drive at half- 
past six o’clock, she saw Lawrence just 
driving from her doors. He had called; 
they had seen each other alone. She 
was enraged, yet knew she must be 
silent. She caught up her skirts 
and fairly ran up the stairs. Etienne 
was just entering, and held open 
the door for her, without her hav- 
ing to ring. She rushed in, but with a 
stealthy quiet. Ruth was on the balcony. 
As she peered at her through the rose 
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silk curtains, she saw her wave her 
hand. 

The gesture turned her flesh cold as 
she remembered a day, long ago, when 
she, poised to renounce everything be- 
cause of love for this man, had stood on 
the dusty country road and waved good- 
by to him. Such venom poured into her 
heart her features twitched under the 
working of the poison and, as her keen, 
scared eyes watched her daughter still, 
she saw her slip something shining into 
her bosom. It was a ring. 

When Ruth came into the salon, her 
mother was in her room, taking off her 
hat. Ruth could see her as she passed 
down the hall to dress for dinner, and 
called out a greeting: 

“Hello, Noddy.” 

She longed to tell her mother. She 
was burning for the moment when she 
could fling herself upon her heart and 
whisper her glorious secret. Lawrence 


had made her promise to Ict him see her 
mother first, and he was coming. to- 
morrow. 

They did not dine together. Mrs. Da- 
kon complained of a headache, and, 


after her habit, when she had headaches, 
whether fictitious or real, bombarded 
herself in her room with smelling salts, 
a hot-water bottle and her maid in at- 
tendance. Every sound had to be muf- 
fled. No callers were to be admitted. 

Ruth endured the lamp-lit salon and 
the silence as long as she could. Her 
blood was tingling and called for 
action. She felt stifling there. After 
pacing up and down a while, she 
put on a white silk coat over her 
low gown, and a hat with roses 
bending down its brim, and went 
up to Professor Gunning’s. Perhaps he 
would take her out. She must have 
space, air, movement; she must feel the 
breeze on her face, feel the rush of the 
city which held Lawrence as one of its 
atoms. To the whirr of the electric 
bell, however, came-a servant who said 
his master was out. Ruth came slowly 
down the stairs, paused at her own 
apartment and then, flinging the reins to 
the impulse which goaded her, went 
rapidly down to the street door. 

She felt a wildness in her blood. The 


shadowy, quiet avenue with the lights of 
the Rond Point flashing and winking 
at a little distance, invited her to follow 
her caprice. She had never been 
alone on a Paris street after dark, 
and the sensation as she walked to the 
curb was sheer, willful joy, as tingling 
as a draught of wine. When a dawdling 
fiacre came in sight she hailed it. 

“Aux boulevards!” she said, mimick- 
ing the nasal voice and burry pronun- 
ciation popularly supposed by Euro- 
peans to be the only true American ac- 
cent, while laughter bubbled within her. 
She did this for a purpose. Ruth knew 
the French point of view about Ameri- 
can demotselles. They might do al- 
most anything and not be misjudged. 
The French gave them up as unsolvable 
riddles and treated them with much out- 
ward politeness, much inward criticism. 

She knew this cocher, who repeated 
“dux boulevards” after her with an in- 
forming air which corrected her pro- 
nunciation, would pilot her safely, be 
amazed at nothing, and deliver her 
home again with as much respect as he 
would an intricate explosive he did not 
understand. 

“He thinks I’m mad, anyway, so I 
might as well take off my hat and be 
happy,” Ruth thought, in a spirit of 
mad mischief. 

Alone in the open carriage, feeling 
an independence and joy that made her 
toes nervous, she was driven down the 
Rue de Rivoli to the Rue Royale and 
thence to the boulevards. Here the 
summer crowd was thick; the lights 
were spitting among the trees; there 
was music near and far; the loungers 
were packed at the tables under the 
awnings; the kiosks were pillars of 
golden light; the fronts of theatres 
were squares of electric brilliants; and, 
as she flung her head back, above it all, 
over the big, gray houses was the tran- 
quil, violet sky, misty with stars. 

Sharp breaths of pleasure ran through 
Ruth. She was a truant, a vagabond. 
The memory of another night came to 
her, when she had also flung off the 
burden of the conventions, parental law 
and a galling respectability. She was 
seven years old then, and her brain was 
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charged with the fairy lore her father 
used to read her. Fairies came out in 
the moonlight when the big clock on the 
village church boomed twelve. They 
made ladders of the pearls of dew on 
the rosebushes. They had their flower- 
petal feasts on the mushrooms that grew 
in the cold, wet shadows. They plucked 
stars for their wands and capered on 
moon rays. 

All this she had been told many, many 
times. The thought had made her brain 
spin, made her heart jump, and yet 
mortals, like her father and mother, 
her nurse and Hannah, could shut the 
doors on the moonlight and in dark 
rooms, like big boxes, go fast asleep. 
They did not care for the fairy carnival 
in the dews and moon mists. They did 
not want to see the little, glittering 
things come creeping, creeping, creep- 
ing from the unknown places where 
they hid by day. They did not want 
to watch them meet, join hands and spin 
around with fairy joy. Wonder of won- 
ders!—they did not want to hear a 
fairy’s laugh, which must be as tiny and 
tender as the sound that would come if 


a hyacinth could tinkle. 
Ruth remembered herself sitting up in 
the dark, her eyes round and rigid, and 


there declaring silent anarchy. They 
did not want to see these wonderful 
things? She did. Without more pause, 
she had tumbled, a soft, downy bundle, 
from her cot and gathered up her night- 
gown, which was very long, until she 
reached the bedroom door, where she 
had to drop it to use both hands in turn- 
ing the knob. With the caution and 
quiet of an inquisitive mouse, she 
reached the lower floor. She knew she 
could not open the door, but she remem- 
bered a small pantry window not far 
from the ground that could be reached 
by climbing among bread boxes on the 
shelf. With care and difficulty, she 
carried a chair to the shelf, pushed up 
the littke window and, now breathing 
hard from the fatigue of her labors, 
climbed from it and hung by her hands. 

Ruth laughed now as she recalled the 
sudden terror that seized her and kept 
her hanging there. “Suppose when I 
let go I come plump on a fairy!” It 
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was a terrifying thought, but she 
chanced it, and then, making soft, coo- 
ing sounds of comfort, searched among 
the grasses lest one gauzy little darling 
should be prostrated there with a 
broken wing. She remembered how, 
when she looked up and saw her own 
garden with the neighbor’s pasture be- 
yond, both quite different from their 
daytime selves in the moon wash and 
shadow quiverings, what a naughty, 
reckless ecstasy was hers, and how 
difficult it was to keep back the 
shriek her untrammeled soul wanted to 
send forth as, in her bare feet, she raced 
through the wet grass to look for the 
fairy revelers of this wonderland. 

She was as much of a rebel to-night, 
her senses just as turbulent. She might 
have to pay some price for her es- 
capade to-morrow, as she did for 
that seven-year-old lawlessness, for 
she had been found by her father ‘n the 
dawn, asleep against an old well, the 
beginnings of croup in her throat—but 
Ruth flicked her brows and felt happy, 
as the fiacre jogged on. 

When the Place de la République was 
reached the cochcr asked her if she 
wanted to continue on to the Place Bas- 
tille. No, she thought not. The fiacre 
was stopped while she pondered. This 
probably was all she might dare do 
alone, and it was a long drive back. She 
told him to turn and retrace his way 
along the boulevards, still mimicking a 
labored pronunciation and twang. ‘The 
journey back was just as pleasant, but 
it was marred by the thought that she 
was going home, and it was only half- 
past ten. How little a girl dare do, after 
all. 

But as she passed a café, not far from 
the Madeleine, she saw Tom sitting on 
the outer edge at a table alone. His 
empty glass was beside him, his straw 
hat back on his head. He was hugging 
one knee and smoking. In a twinkling, 
Ruth had given the order to stop. She 
put her hat on discreetly and made a 
dart through the crowd to his side. 

“Tom,” she said, and he looked up 
with a most unbelieving stare; ‘‘come 
with me. Come quickly.” 

She raced back and, without a word, 
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he followed her into the fiacre, which 
went on very slowly. 

“What’s up? Is your mother ill?” 

“No, nothing’s wrong,” she said, her 
fingers clutching his sleeve. “Every- 
thing’s right, Tom. I’ve run away.” 

‘“Ruth—what can ” he stammered. 

“T’ve run away for just three hours,” 
she said. “Now do you understand? 
For nearly twelve years I've lived here 
and have curbed many a longing for a 
wandering alone, in the night, not 
tucked under anybody’s arm, but alone, 
alone. - Well, I’ve had it, Tom. I’ve 
been tooling about for an hour and a 
half seeing the sights. There’s just an- 
other hour and a half to be disposed of. 
You shall entertain me. Tell the 
cocher to take us to the Bal Bullier. 
It’s Thursdsy night.” 

“T won't,” said Tom, with a stolid se- 
riousness. ‘‘You must be mad. Of all 
places, Bullier! You’d probably run into 
a dozen of the fellows there. It would 
be bad enough with a chaperon—but 
alone!” 

“Yes, you're right. Then we'll go 
down the Boul’ Miche’, and you'll let 
me have just a blissful ten minutes at a 
little table with you?” 

Tom was grave and beyond the reach 
of entreaties. 

“You're not going to that side at all. 
I’ll take you about on this side, if you 
insist. We'll go over Clichy way, 
though why you want to see all this sort 
of disreputable thing, I can’t under- 
stand.” 

“My dear Thomas,” said Ruth, gayly, 
as the bewildered cocher again turned 
his horse and went back along the boule- 
vards, “I don’t know what sort of thing 
I want to see; I only know I want to 
see!” 

“You're in a mad mood to-night,” he 
said, looking at her inquiringly. “Do 
you mind in the least knowing that un- 
der that cocher’s glazed hat, in whatever 
he has that does service as a brain, is the 
rooted idea that you are not respecta- 
ble?” 

Ruth. laughed with the frankest de- 
light. 

“Oh, I never thought I’d have such a 
delicious moment. I wish I could see 
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Poor man, it’s a shame to 

confuse his moral values, isn’t it?” 
As they turned into the narrow, uphill 

Rue Blanche, Tom sighed heavily. 
*You’re in the seventh heaven over 


his face. 


something. What is it? What makes 
you so happy, Ruth?” 

“Everything,” she said, evasively. 
“Being here with you te 

“Ts it that? Is it really that?” he 
asked; the love leaping to his voice, as 
he seized her hand. 

“No, it isn’t,” she said, in a subdued 
tone, and drew her hand away very de- 
cidedly. “I shouldn’t have said so.” 

His face darkened and grew sad. 

“Tt isn’t that at all, not in the least— 
is it?’ he asked, after a pause. 

“Now, Tom, please say no more. 
Don’t begin! Don’t spoil my evening,” 
said Ruth, angrily. 

“Don’t begin? You infer that I'm a 
nuisance, that I bore you,” he said, as 
hotly. “Yet you're not blameless. You've 
encouraged me.” 

Ruth had not counted on this turn to 
the conversation. She looked annoyed, 
resigned, and sank back, mute. It was 
too bad Tom’s insistence should spoil 
the dreaming of Lawrence which com- 
panioned her. 

“I’ve never encouraged you,” she 
said, quietly, with chilling distinctness. 
“T’ve always taken pains to tell you the 
truth—that I feel friendship for you 
and nothing else.” 

“Oh, yes, you’ve told me that. But 
your eyes have sometimes had quite an- 
other language.” He leaned toward 
her abruptly, and spoke entreatingly. 
“Really, Ruth, you have looked at me 
sometimes as if you loved me. Are you 
sure—are you sure—you don’t ?” 

Only a native kindness of heart kept 
her from laughing at her amaze. 

“T’m quite sure I don’t and that I 
never shall,’”’ she said. 

Nothing more was said for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Can you say you care nothing for 
Lawrence Brundage?” he asked, in 
quick tones of arraignment. 

Ruth lifted her head high. 

“T’m saying nothing at all. 











I’m treat- 














ing the question with the silence its im- 
pudence deserves,” she said, coldly. 

“The silence is sufficient. You need 
not tell me,’ Tom burst out, and con- 
tinued wildly: “You love him. He loves 
you. I know it. I've seen it coming. 
I believe he’s told you about it, and it’s 
this that makes you happy to-night. I 
said he loves you, but I should have said 
he feels for you what he calls love. He 
couldn't love you.” 

“Couldn't he?” she asked, still coldly. 

*He couldn't love vou as I| do.” 

“You rather block vour own perspec- 
tive, naturally.” 

“Well, sneer as you like. It’s true. 
He's well past forty and his heart is 
like an urn of ashes. He's a tomb of 
memories i 

“Aren't vour similes rather grave- 
yardy? Surely vou can do better.” 

“IT know his sort,” Tom continued, 
miserably, running amuck in his de- 
spair. ‘‘Tired eyes, grayish hair, bored 
manner, purple pasts—a round dozen of 
them—and the cheek to ask a sweet, 
pure girl to take him as a husband.” 

“The sweet, pure girl can refuse him 
if she doesn’t want him, you know.” 
Her cold calm was now perfect. 

Tom had been chewing the cud of 
misery for days. He could not be poli- 
tic. His pain swept him on. 

“When he’s broken your heart—as he 
will, mind you, as he will, and I’m 
dead”—he choked—‘you'll remember 
how you've treated me.” They had 
reached the top of the steep, cobble- 
stoned street. “Here's Clichy now,” he 
said, mournfully. “All the cafés are 
disreputable. There's the Rat Mort, and 
we'll pass the Moulin Rouge in a min- 
ute—this is the sort of thing you 
wanted to see, I suppose ?” 

“You have quite robbed me of any de- 
sire to see anything but my home,” she 
said, in open wrath. ‘Tell him to turn 
back—and to go quickly, quickly.” 

Tom obeyed, feeling that a closed 
gate in Ruth’s heart was now locked 
against him. 

The cocher turned. his head and gave 
them one long, eloquent stare of dis- 
gust. He had been twisting and turning 
ever since this American miss had 
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started, and had been hoping for a bock 
at some café where they would pause; 
but now it was: “Tournez, tournes, et 
vite.” He beat his horse down the Rue 
Blanche again to muttered curses 
against all Americans as “fools, pigs 
and dogs of the street.” 

Ruth parted from Tom without an- 
other word than a chill ‘“Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


After café av Jait, the next morning, 
Ruth went to her mother’s room. Mrs. 
Dakon was sitting up among the pillows. 
Her face had been hastily “arranged,” 
her hair, which had been brushed by 
her maid for an hour, hung in a crisp, 
shining cloud around her shoulders. 
Ruth could see that her coffee had 
grown cold and she was making a pre- 
tense of eating a buttered roll. 

“Noddy, you look ill, still,” she said, 
and put her arm around her mother’s 
shoulders. ‘‘Is it more than a head- 
ache? A night's sleep usually sets you 
up.” 

“Yes, it’s more than a headache.” The 
words were cold. brusque, and she pet- 
tishly pushed Ruth’s arm away. “It’s a 
heartache, as well.” 

“Has something happened that I don’t 
know about?” Ruth asked, in gentle 
concern. 

“No. You know more about it than 
anybody else,” her: mother flashed and 
turned around fully in the bed, her face 
as repelling as an evil mask. 

Ruth shrank at the look. It was a 
revelation before which her heart trem- 
bled. That her mother’s eyes could 
hold that look for her! The meaning of 
it? Her mind groped for the truth 
vainly. She did not think of Lawrence, 
for it seemed to her that a knowledge of 
her secret engagement could only bring 
a maternal chiding, a passing reproach 
for her silence: but this expression 
which chilled her blood was open en- 
nity, jealousy, hate. 

“Noddy—Noddy—! don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“Don’t vou? Oh, you can lie, can’t 
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you? Yes, with your innocent face you 
can lie and play a deep game and hold 
your tongue. When I think of all the 
years you've fooled me.” 

Ruth looked at her narrowly, con- 
vinced for the moment that her mother 
was giving the first evidence of sudden 
insanity; but the explanation came al- 
most as the fear was born. 

“This!” cried Mrs. Dakon, drawing a 
letter from beneath her pillow. “This! 
Yes, it’s a letter to you, and I opened it. 
It came last night when you were out, 
and | opened it. Your anger is noth- 
ing to me. I had a right to open it, a 
right to know if my daughter were 
carrying on an intrigue with a man like 
Lawrence Brundage. Well, I soon 
found out. He's your lover, yet not a 
word said to me. Of course, you were 
ashamed or afraid. Or probably you 
were ashamed and /ie was afraid. Take 
the letter. It’s not the first of the sort 
he’s written. It won't be the last, 
either, though I'll wager the next won't 
be to you.” 


She had sprung from the bed. The 


torrent of words, her wild eyes, her 
trembling hands frightened Ruth so that 
her anger at this infringement of her 


rights was submerged. This, her first 
love letter desecrated, wounded her as 
if she had seen a helpless, little child be- 
longing to her brutally maimed. With- 
out opening it, and with its torn edges 
against her palm, she looked steadily at 
her miother. 

“You had no right to open my letter. 
Not the slightest. But I'll pass over 
that. What have you discovered? That 
I’m engaged to marry Lawrence Brun- 
dage? He came yesterday to tell you, 
but you were not here. He's coming to- 
day. When he asked me to say noth- 
ing about our engagement until he had 
seen you, I consented. I longed to tell 
you, but I kept my promise to him. Was 
that any crime? You look and act as if 
I were guilty of something unspeak- 
able.” 

Mrs. Dakon sank into a chair and 
closed her eyes. Ruth flew to her, fell 
on her knees and wrapped her in her 
arms with fierce affection. 


“Darling, don't look so. Oh, don't. 





It breaks my heart, and I can’t see why 
you should. I thought you might have 
some objection to Lawrence because he 
is so much older than I am, but not a 
serious one, for, oh, Noddy—mother, 
mother!—I love him so.” 

Mrs. Dakon looked up and her rage 
was gone. There was a dead calm un- 
der the heavy lids, a fixity of purpose at 
the corners of the usually indeterminate 
mouth. 

“And he is your choice. My God {” 

“What has he done?” Ruth cried, 
drawing back and speaking in anguish. 
“Oh, you look at me strangely. If he 
has done something to make you shud- 
der like this, surely he wouldn’t have 
been here as your friend. You seemed 
to like him. Tell me what you're think- 
ing of ? What has he done?” 

“He's coming here to-day, vou say?” 
she said, as if Ruth had not spoken. 

“Yes, at four o'clock.” 

“Well, I'll see him.” 

“Noddy,” Ruth seized her hands pas- 
sionately and spoke in labored breaths, 
her face very white, “this means so 
much to me. I—I—love him so! It al- 
most frightens me. But if he has really 
done something—if he’s not fit—if—— 
Oh, tell me! I know he hasn't led a 
good life. He has confessed that his 
misdeeds, his sins have been many; but 
I told him I would not think of the past 
at all. He’s different now. I know he 
loves me. Oh, there’s no doubt of that. 
What is it—what is it that makes you 
look so? Won't vou tell me what you're 
thinking of? I’ve a right to know.” 

“You shall know. Make no mistake 
about that,” said her mother, with a 
laugh that was ugly. “No doubt, he'll 
try to muzzle me. But I promise vou, 
you'll hear it all after I’ve seen him. 
Then you can make your choice.” She 
pushed the girl from her in a spasm 
of rage. ‘‘And doubtless you'll decide 
to forgive him this as well as the rest. 
We'll see.” 

In her own room Ruth sat down, her 
elbow on her knee. She was startled 
and as white as milk. There was a 
cloud stealing across her sun. She 
heard the sound of a coming storm. 
Would it pass without mortal hurt to 
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her, or would it be a hurricane leaving 
disaster in its wake? 

Her mother’s words might mean one 
thing which had suddenly become pos- 
sible to her understanding—jealousy— 
because she was herself in love with 
Lawrence. The thought grieved Ruth, 
but she was helpless before the inevit- 
able. But her mother’s look was dif- 
ferent. There was more than covetous- 
ness and petulance in that. She had not 
believed such an expression possible to 
the pretty, doll-like features. It was 
terrible. It was as if lightnings had 
leaped into the eyes of the Mask of 
Tragedy. 

Lawrence's letter, forgotten, was still 
clutched in her hand. She opened it, 
feeling that its words, gazed at by other 
eyes, had lost their bloom. 


“My Dariinc, Littte Love:—I always 
think of you as ‘little,’ although you're not, 
really. JI could wish you were smaller, so 
that your ear would rest just where you'd 
hear the heart that is beating so hard for 
you. What have you done to me, dear 
witch? You've given me new eyes, for the 
world I look on is all beauty. You were so 
sweet to me to- day, I had to write you this. 
“T’ve been dining with some men and they 
found me stupid. No wonder. While they 
were talking of everything under the sun my 
brain was thinking just one word: ‘Ruth— 
Ruth—Ruth.’ I had to get by myself and 
send you these few lines. Darling, how 
dearly I love you, and how happy we’re going 
to be! I am like a twilight after a day of 
storm and you are a beautiful, sunny morn- 
ing—still I'll make you love me more each 
day. Oh, Ruth, when I think of being in 
Japan and Egypt with you, of seeing your 
eyes look for the first time at the things that 
have grown meaningless to me, but which 
will become radiant again with you beside 
me, I feel as if life were just beginning. 
“Dear, you're the sweetest of girls, the 
sauciest of rogues. You teased me horribly 
to-day, but I loved you dreadfully. Good- 
night, my darling Ruth. Your kisses haunt 
me and take me so happy and so miserable 
—happy because you have kissed me, miser- 
able because you are not with me now. 
“LAWRENCE.” 


She read it unsmilingly, with trou- 
bled heart-beats. A doubt whose face 
was as yet unfamiliar to her, robbed 
the words of sincerity. If the look in 
her mother’s eyes meant truth? With 
tenacious, passionate love, she held her 
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idol to her, her heart all flame and hun- 
ger—and yet, her nother’s eyes? 

She went to the studio, posting a 
note to Lawrence on the way: 


“Noddy knows about us. She seems dis- 
tracted by it. I’ve never seen anything more 
awful than her face, as she talked of it. She 
will see you this afternoon at four o'clock. 
I won't be in till late, so you can have a 
good, long talk with her and perhaps con- 
quer her objection, whatever it is. I. don’t 
understand what could possibly affect her 
this way. I feel frightened and all at sea— 
but I love you.” 


Mrs. Dakon had not moved from the 
couch wheresshe had flung herself after 
Ruth’s departure until it was past two. 
With her arms flung over her head and 
her narrowed eyes fixed on one spot on 
the wall, she was living over her life in 
thought. 

She saw it in a series of scenes: The 
years on a Southern plantation till she 
was seventeen; her marriage to An- 
thony; the crashing of her brilliant 
prospects; Ruth’s birth; the life at 
3ate’s Crossing ; her visit to New York 
and meeting with Lawrence ; memories 
of that time of rapture which even in 
her present jealous pain quickened and 
warmed her heart; the last night at The 
Lawns; his  beseeching, passionate, 
compelling letters afterward; that day 
in the wood; Anthony’s suicide; her re- 
morse and slowly reviving hope after it, 
when she waited for Lawrence; the tor- 
tured days when she waited in vain; 
his letter casting her off; her almost 
fatal illness after it; her recovery and 
her acceptance of his money; lastly, her 
life in Paris as Ruth grew from child- 
hood, one year much like another, until 
she saw his face again; the rebirth of 
her love for him; her hopes and her 
belief that her brightest dream was at 
last to be realized; the appalling knowl- 
edge that he loved and had won her 
child. 

A tempest of self-pity swept over 
her. She burst into hard sobs, beat- 
ing her hands against her bosom. The 
futility of revenge! She could, she 
thought, prevent Ruth’s marrying him, 
but he was lost to her. That fact was 
the bitterest drop of this most bitter 





drink. Revenge was a poor thing, but it 
was all that was left to her. 

She rang for her maid and ordered 
a good breakfast. Her physical weak- 
ness craved the food and wine, though 
its flavor was lost to her, and by de- 
grees she felt her blood grow warm 
and the solid earth under her feet again, 
instead ef shifting sands. 

At three o'clock she began her prep- 
arations for Lawrence. She wanted to 
look her best. It would be a victory, of 
a sort, to make him realize that she 
whom he passed by was, nevertheless, a 
beautiful woman. Her masseuse had 
arrived. The woman cevered a table 
with bottles and bowls of water, and 
then began the secret rite of making up 
Mrs. Dakon’s face. 

First the tears were sponged away 
with orange-flower water that had a 
little benzoin in it. When this was dry, 
the face and neck were rolled with a 
rubber contrivance until the blood 
danced under the fine skin. Then came 
the application of creams, oils, per- 
fumes, each in turn from numbered 
bottles. These were magically rubbed 
in by the woman's velvet, prac- 
ticed, perfumed finger-tips. At this 
point, Mrs. Dakon’s face looked like 
freshly ironed flesh with the fire on it. 
Small pieces of ice were then pressed 
to the muscles, and now Mrs. Dakon 
looked like one in the first redness of 
freezing. When this glow disappeared, 
her face was ready for its Parisian com- 
plexion. 

A white paste was rubbed into the 
pores and most of it left on; it had the 
appearance of melted cream which 
softly hardened by contact with the air. 
A fine powder was put on over it witha 
piece of medicated cotton, and this was 
applied deftly, delicately, until the effect 
was fine, white skin without any par- 
ticles of powder showing. Lashes and 
brows were cleaned with an infinitesi- 
mal brush and a dark brown cosmetic 
touched to them. The lips were ruddied 
with cerise, the nostrils and lobes of the 
ears colored the faintest pink. 

The masseuse departed, and Mrs. 
Pakon rémained with her head thrown 
back, her eyes closed, while her maid 
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came and tossed up some of the bright 
hair into little billows on her head, us- 
ing a hot iron to wave a section of it all 
around the front and back, and finished 
by drawing this up to join the coquet- 
tish topknot. Her little head was now a 
complete mass of glittering ripples. The 
work was done. 

She sat up and looked at herself with 
carnest eyes demanding the truth of her 
glass, and the blackest despair she had 
ever known poured into her veins. She 
was al] white and gold and pink, but she 
looked old. She looked fifty instead of 
forty. Lotions and powders were futile 
while her cheeks had hollows in them 
picked out by the wrath of a hungry 
heart, while her eyes were dull like peb- 
bles, and the hideous, downward semi- 
circles of bitterness at each side of her 
mouth were there, not to be wiped out 
by human touch. 

She sat for a long pause, staring at 
herself, her freshly darkened lashes wet. 
She looked elderly, made-up. In the 
white lace tea gown spread on the bed, 
she would look a fool. A moan crushed 
its way through her lips. A week’s suf- 
fering had worked this change in her. 
It was another item in the scale of her 
revenge against Lawrence. She hated 
him in that disillusioned moment more 
intensely than she had ever loved him. 
Her face was dark as she rang for 
Etienne and ordered him to draw the 
silk shades in the salon. 

Lawrence came upon the stroke of 
four and was shown in. The sun was 
competely shut out by the rose silk 
except for a tempered haze. The 
place was as silent as a church. The 
shut windows and stillness stifled him. 
He felt his heart pounding against his 
side. He looked for Etienne, but as he 
was gone he went over, impetuously 
opened a window and let in a flood of 
air and sunlight that revived him like a 
drink of cold water. Into this glare 
Mrs. Dakon stepped a moment later, 
blinking like a cat. She gave him a 
look of hate and flung the window 
back. 

“My 
shortly. 

“T beg vour pardon,” said Lawrence 


said, 


aching, she 


head is 
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“It seemed close here. 
something ?” 

“No, thank you. Sit down. I shan’t 
detain you long.” She arranged herself 
in a chair with her back to the window, 
fingering the lace on her gown nerv- 
ously. “I know why you've come to- 
day.” 

For the first time in their acquaint- 
ance she saw him pale, saw his fingers 
tremble. 

‘Before you say anything, let me 
plead my case,” he began. “Nora 4 

“There is no case to plead,” she said, 
in angry contempt. “There are just 
these facts: You want to marry my 
daughter. You can't.” 

“Your objections 

“You know what they are. We won't 
go into them. Just let me ask you this: 
Did you tell Ruth your story and mine? 
No, you didn’t. I knew that this morn- 
ing. You won her by fraud. You'll 
never have her.” 

“You can’t mean that. You can’t 
mean, Nora,” he said, going to her and 
taking a chair beside her, “‘that you're 


Can’t I get you 


going to count up the old score against 


me. You don’t know how I've re- 
gretted that. I was wrong, I admit— 
selfish—cruel, if you like. But I did 
make amends, didn’t I? Can you say 
that I haven’t brought any happiness to 
you? Can you say that these years of— 
of—competence here, in surroundings 
that are suitable, in a city you love, have 
not wiped out a little of the old mis- 
take Z 

“Mistake!” she sneered, furiously. 

“The old wrong, then. I don’t want 
to mince words and spare myself.” 

“Yes, I took your money. Fling that 
fact in my face if you like. I had to 
take it. I have to still. I’ve always been 
ashamed of it.” 

“Well, admitting all the past,” he said, 
meeting her gaze, “can’t you find it in 
your heart to forgive it? I’m doing 
you no further harm than in loving 
Ruth.” 

He paused. He did not know that 
these words, showing a serene uncon- 
sciousness of all she had hoped for, 
made the heaviest note in his knell. 
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“After these years,” he continued, “in 
the present, when you and I are friends, 
this new feeling has come to awaken 
me, to make me better. You wouldn't 
rob me of Ruth’s love. She need never 
know. -arting us cannot mend the 
past. What’s done is done.” 

“You'll never marry her,” she said, 
and set her lips. 

His agony broke all bounds, and he 
sprang up, his hands knotted. 

“If you try to part us, you'll be doing 
the cruelest thing a woman ever did.” 

“Think what you like,” she said, with 
the invincible obstinacy of small na- 
tures. 

“Your daughter loves me. Ruth 
loves me. Can you smile and strike at 
her in order to make me suffer? Think 
of her. She loves deeply. There is 
soul-stuff in her. She loves in a way 
you cannot understand. Life and death 
are in the feeling—and she loves mie.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, with an insulting 
little laugh, “she loves what she thinks 
is you. Otherwise, why didn’t you tell 
her about the old days? Why?” 

He paced before her, his lips grim 
and as if ashes had dusted them. 

“T don’t like opening healed sores, I 
don’t like dragging out the family skele- 
ton and rattling its bones. I know how 
I love Ruth. I know that loving her 
has changed me utterly from the man 
you' knew. I know I can make her 
happy.” 

“I’m not so sure even of that. 
more than twice her age,”’ 
cold, fluty voice. 

“She loves me!” he said, his face illu- 
mined. 

“We'll measure that love,” and Mrs. 
Dakon, shaking out her laces, stood up. 
The tragedy was all in his face now; 
she was smiling. “I'll not hamper Ruth. 
She’ll make her own choice. I promise 
you I'll not denounce you nor give any 
coloring to the picture. She shall know 
the bare facts and decide then if she 
wishes to marry you. You may win, 
but I think not.”’ 

He leaned his knotted hands on the 
table. Moisture glittered on his brow. 

“T wish to God I had told her myself. 
I did not dream you were capable of 


You're 
she said, in a 








such hate. The miserable story is so 
old, so old. You might let it rest in its 
graveclothes.” His mind leaped to 
one hope. “If vou tell Ruth all the 
truth, you'll have to admit accepting an 
income from me. Or will you leave that 
out ?” 

ad 
that.” 

“You are playing a petty game, but 
Ill stoop to your methods.” His eyes 
were burning and determined. “Unless 
you tell all and tell this last fact as part 
of my justification, I'll tell Ruth about 
it myself. If you let her think I left you 
without some redress, I'll prove you a 
liar. Now take your choice. Silence— 
or all.” 

She smiled easily and waved her hand. 

“You think I'd hesitate? Not for a 
moment. I'll tell her all. She'll con- 
demn me for having done it, no doubt. 
But I'll chance it. And, now, will you 
please ‘go? My head is really much 
worse for this scene.” 

He took up his hat. 
older, his forehead creased with lines 
of pain. At the door he looked at her. 

“Will nothing make you pity me?” 

“Nothing can keep me silent. Ruth 
must know.” 

“When will vou tell her?’ 

“As soon as she comes in.” 

When he reached his hotel .he found a 
telegram from London awaiting him, 
and, for a time, this diverted his 
thoughts from the crucial issue of his 
life. It was that his nephew, a young 
collegian of twenty, had gotten into se- 
rious financial trouble. Besides, he 
was ill with pneumonia, alone in 
his chambers. Lawrence was very fond 
of the boy, his sister’s child. Had the 
difficulty been only a_ matter of 
money, he could have straightened it at 
once, perhaps, by telegrams, but the 
message sent by the lad’s valet about his 
illness was urgent. He felt he must go 
at once, though an absence from Paris 
now was ominous. Perhaps he could re- 
turn in a day or two, and, in the mean- 
time, he could write to Ruth and win 
from her a sign of hope to take with 
him. While his man packed his things 
he wrote and sent the following: 


won't be necessary to mention 


His face was 
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_ will not cast me off for this. 





“My Dariinc:—By the time you get this 
your mother will have told you the old story 
of dishonor. I admit everything, dearest, but 
this I say to you—to you who have given me 
a new earth that is like heaven, I am not 
now as I was then—and I love you. You 
Oh, no, I can- 
not think you will. Condemn the Lawrence 
Brundage of twelve years ago, but oh, my 
love, my Ruth, believe in this one. I am 
like one insane, and in this tortured state | 
must go to London to help Philip Pembroke, 
my nephew, who is perhaps fatally ill. Give 
me one sign, sweetheart, that you forgive 
me and love me still. shall leave Paris by 


Dieppe and go by the night boat. I can- 
not even try to see you, but give m:> a sign. 


I will be opposite your house, Ruth, at seven 
o'clock. Come out on the balcony and let 
me see you, if I have still any place iv your 
heart. I will watch for you with a longing 
that is agony. Pity me. [ leve you With- 
cut you I am a lost soul.” 


A little before seven his carriage drew 
up in the Avenue Montaigne opposite 
Mrs. Dakon’s. He stepped out and 
walked slowly down the street, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the balcony of the 
apartment au deuriéme. Lights were 
shining in the sa/on through the rose 
silk, and one window was open. It was 
on this window his longing gaze was 
fastened. Through this Ruth would 
come. 

He was white and nervous as twenty 
times he went up and down the street, 
but no sign of life fluttered the flowers 
on the balcony, no face looked down at 
him. The fever lessened in his blood, 
his heart beats became slow and heavy, 
the open window through which no one 
passed gradually became as the face of 
an enemy. At twenty minutes past 
seven he was forced to retreat to his 
carriage and be driven away to the train. 
Still he would not believe. 

“She had not reached home,” he said. 
“She stayed to dine with some of her 
studio friends. She hasn't vet had my 
letter. When she reads it she'll send 
for me. There'll be a letter at my hotel 
when I get back. I'll leave London the 
day after to-morrow. She hasn't read 
my letter. When she reads, she will 
write. She will send for me. T know 
she will. She won’t give me up.” 

At several stations he sent her tele- 
grams, appealing, loving. His one ery 
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was not to give him up—to hear what 
he had to savy—to believe that he loved 
her. Irom midnight to dawn he paced 
up and down the narrow deck of the 
Channel steamer, a haunted wretch. 

No one appeared on Mrs. Dakon’s 
balcony all that night. In her own room 
Ruth sat alone, the door locked. She had 
heard her mother’s story. As _ seven 
o'clock struck, she was sitting by a ta- 
ble, her face on her locked hands. The 
love letters Lawrence had written . to 
her mother twelve years earlier were 
spread out in a tossed heap before her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

At midnight, for the fifth time, Mrs. 
akon crept down the hall and listened 
at her daughter’s door. Still the light 
through the keyhole, and not a sound. 
She was ready for bed, an elaborate 
silken negligée tumbling over her night- 
dress; but it would be useless to try to 
sleep without some further speech with 
Ruth. The memory of her face as she 
listened to the long, hysterical story of 
that past, which had been shrived and 
buried for so long, was not a pleasant 
one. The disclosures had been unrolled 
with  digressions, self-excuses and 
wildly bitter accusations against Law- 
rence, her statement to him that she 
would be impartial notwithstanding. 

She wished that Ruth had cried out, 
or protested, or disbelieved, or launched 
bitter words at Lawrence, even at her- 


self. Anything would have been more 
endurable than her awful calm. She 
had seemed to freeze in the chair. Her 


closed hand upon the table had been like 
a dead hand. Mrs. Dakon had often 
heard the simile of faces seeming to 
change to stone, but had never seen this 
look upon a living face until to-night. 
Ruth’s lips had blanched, her features 
had grown so gray and stark that her 
hair had seemed like a wig over a petri- 
fied face. When her mother had untied 


the old love letters and poured them 
with vehemence into her lap, Ruth had 
gathered them up slowly, and, without a 
word, had gone to her room, locking 
herself in. 


THE 
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made Mrs. Dakon 


that 
tremble raced through her mind now. 


Thoughts 


Ruth might have killed herself. She 
had always been a puzzle to her, had al- 
ways felt things so keenly. During her 
school days she had studied nervously, 
passionately to pass her examinations, 
not sleeping or eating. At fourteen the 
death of a school friend she had loved 
had been such a violent grief to her that 
for months she had not smiled, and had 
grown quite thin. In her elementary 
way, Mrs. Dakon divined that her child 
had tragic deeps within hér. It was 
quite within the bounds of possibility 
that Ruth lay dead beyond the door, 
locked against herself. She knocked 
cautiously, more loudly, then frantic- 
ally. 

“Ruth! For God’s sake, come out and 
speak to me!” 

A surge of relief rushed warmly 
through her as she heard a chair pushed 
back. The door was flung open and 
Ruth faced her. She was in every de- 
tail just as she had been when she en- 
tered the room. She had not shed a 
tear, but she had an elderly, wasted look, 
and her eves were as hollow as if she 
had been watching beside the adored 
dead. 

“You want to speak to me?” 
in a numbed voice. 

“Oh, Ruth, how awful you look, dar- 
ling,” her mother screamed, with a rush 
of tears, and tried to put her arm 
around her. ‘You cared horribly. But 
I had to tell you. You don’t blame me? 
If you'd found it out after you'd mar- 
ried him be 

“Don’t say anything more about that 
now,” she said, in a tone that could not 
be disobeyed. “I think if there’s noth- 
ing else, you'd better go to bed. You'll 
get cold.” 

“You've had no dinner,” her mother 
wept as she dabbed her nose with a wet 
handkerchief. ‘I had Etienne spread 
a nice little supper for you. There’s a 
paté and some claret.” 

“I’m not hungry. Good-night. You'd 
better go to bed.” 

“Won't you please eat a bite just to 
please me? And, oh, do come into my 
room and sleep on the couch. I can’t 


she said, 
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bear to be alone. I’m so nervous, I’m 
nearly crazy. Oh, if you have a little 
pity, don’t shut yourself in again and 
leave me alone. I shan’t sleep a wink. 
Please—please, Ruth,” she whimpered, 
and pulled at her arms like a frantic 
child. 

Ruth put her away gently, saying: 
“T’'ll go with you.” 

She took up the scented bag holding 
her nightgown and turned out the gas. 
Her composure was uncanny to Mrs. 
Dakon. In the dining-room she poured 
out a goblet of the claret and drank it 
eagerly; but to further pleas to eat she 
shook her head. For the first time since 
her childhood, her mother would have 
spread the satin coverlet over her and 
tucked her in; but something in Ruth 
rose up and protested savagely. She 
shrank from the attentions. It was as if 
her mother, having stabbed her, was 
trying to heal the wound with kisses. 

“Please go to bed, mother,” she said. 
“T can take care of myself.” : 

Mrs. Dakon’s tears flowed again. She 
stared at Ruth, unconscious that the 
brown cosmetic from her lashes was 
dabbled on her wet cheeks. 

“You call me ‘mother.” You don’t 
say ‘Noddy.’ I believe you hate me.” 
Ruth lay down and closed her eyes. “Do 
you? Do you hate me?” she persisted. 

“No, I don’t hate you. Please try to 
sleep. I'll talk to you to-morrow. I 
want to think now.” 

“Think? I'd say, try to 
What's there to think about ?” 

“T’ll talk to you to-morrow,” 
and turned away. 

The night was old before Ruth fell 
asleep, and the morning was very young 
when she awoke. Memory played a 
cruel trick upon her. For a moment the 
truth was wiped out. Her heart was 
heavy, but she had to grope for the 
reason of it. It came quickly, and it 
was a whip that lashed her up to action. 

She was leaving the room without 
making a sound, but a long, sleepy sigh 
from her mother’s bed stayed her. As 
quietly, she returned and pushed back 
the silk curtain. Mrs. Dakon slept 
heavily, her hands falling open, her brow 
unruffled. Ruth in spirit was apart 


forget. 


she said, 


from her, looking at her with the eyes 
of a stranger. She was a helpless fig- 
ure to tempt the arrows of destiny, a 
woman born to make mistakes and be 
forgiven for them; her burdens, as a 
matter of course, to be placed on the 
shoulders most convenient, she to eat 
the fruit unsparingly and to be thanked 
for the rind she left for others. It had 
always been so. Ruth’s face was un- 
softened as she dropped the curtain 
and went out. 

The servants were an sixiéme, and 
would not be down for an hour. She 
set the kettle boiling. After a cold 
spray and a cup of strong coffee, she 
dressed, and very soon stood in the new, 
June morning under the chestnut trees. 
The streets were gray and full of a soft, 
floating mist, just the upper points of 
dormer windows catching a_ golden 
light. She was alone except for occa- 
sional workmen in blue blouses and 
bérets. When she reached the Rond 
Point and looked up the Champs Ely- 
sées, she felt she had Paris to herself. 

Sparrows chattered among the lines 
of empty chairs, and on the rise above 
the silent avenue she saw the great Arc, 
awesome in the mist as if it were the 
portal to an unearthly land. She drew 
a chair to a point against a tree from 
which her eyes could rest on this Are. 
She had always loved it. She knew its 
every mood, and its beauty had brought 
content to her soul. Even now when she 
was tasting the bitter waters of such a 
grim awakening as she had never 
dreamed of, its majesty and peace com- 
forted her. 

She sat so still the sparrows ceased to 
fear her and darted about her inquir- 
ingly. A small brown object lay in her 
lap and her hand caressed it; her eyes 
sought it often. It was an old tobacco 
pouch that had been her father’s, some 
of the tobacco that his fingers had 
touched still in it. Her heart was clam- 
oring for him. She prayed silently, as 
she sat back with closed eyes, that if his 
spirit could reach her it would come to 
her, make a sign to her. Her desire 
was so intense her body trembled; she 
spoke his name aloud; she begged him 
pitifully, as if she were a little child 
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again, to come .to her there, to let her 
know in some way that he was with 
her. 

A leaf fluttered down and fell upon 
the little pouch, worn shiny from use. 
Upon the stillness and her dream- 
ing its descent was like a_ shock. 
She picked it up. This might be the 
sign. It was young and green and there 
was no breeze blowing, yet it had fallen 
at her prayer. This might be the sign. 
She pressed it to her lips, while the first 
tears rolled slowly from her closed eves. 
For another hour she sat there until 
Paris had awakened to the business of 
life. She shut the green leaf behind the 
clasp of the pouch and went slowly 
home. 

Etienne passed her in the hall with 
her mother’s early coffee and rolls. 

“Madame has been asking for you, 
mademoiselle,” he said. 

“Sav I will be with her in a few mo- 
ments,” Ruth answered, and went to her 
own room. 

She gathered up the tossed letters and 
made them into a package. Her face 
wore a determined expression. The 
man that had written those letters to the 
wife of his friend was not the man she 
had loved. In groping bewildered, 
astray, to a condition of mind where she 
could accept this, she had known the 
sting of anguish and then a gaunt, ach- 
ing desolation. This morning she was 
thinking of her father’s share of pain. 
Two had wronged him. and he had paid 
the price. Cold justice had slipped like 
a rod of iron into Ruth's nature. Law- 
rence Brundage should pay now to the 
full. Her mother should pay, as much 
as her nature was capable of. 

Mrs. Dakon was sitting on a couch, 
slipping on a pair of tiny satin mules 
when Ruth came in. 

“Oh!” she cried. in a tone of tragic 
relief, “I was just going to you. I 
haven't been able to touch my coffee. I 
haven't slept a wink all night. Where 
have you been? Etienne said you'd 
made coffee before he got down.” 

“I went for an early walk. Here are 
vour letters.” 

Mrs. Dakon’s 
she took them. 


face was abashed 


as 
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“When I put them in the bottom of 
my trunk—as women will do such fool- 
ish things, you know—I little thought I 
was saving them for you,” she said, 
grimly. “I'll burn them to-day.” 

Without replying, Ruth sat down at 
a little distance, facing her. 

“There's something we must speak of. 
Do you feel like it? Or would you 
rather wait?” 

Her tone was courteous, impersonal ; 
her worn face was calm. Mrs. Dakon 
gave her a frightened glance. 

“Why do you speak to me in that 
way?” 

“What way ?” 

“As if I were a stranger, or a 
sand miles away irom 
thing. I don't like it.” 

“We're not going to have a scene, 
mother,” Ruth said. gently. “We're 
going to talk over this situation sensi- 
bly, quietly, and do what has to be done, 
quickly.” 

“T wish you wouldn't ‘mother’ me,” 
Mrs. Dakon said, testily, balancing the 
satin mule on her toe and frowning. 
“And | don't in the least know what 
vou re driving at.” 

“Don't you?” Ruth drew a paper and 
pencil toward her and began figuring 
on it in silence for a moment. “Fifteen 
thousand dollars—twelve vears.” 

Mrs. Dakon’s eves grew round. 

‘You owe Lawrence Brundage to-day 
one hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars.” She looked at her mother fully. 
“This in all probability vou never can 
pay back. About how much of it was 
spent on me? Can vou estimate at all?” 

Mrs. Dakon leaped up, her face flam- 
ing. 

“What do vou 
way to mer Are 
me?" 


“Not 


thou- 


vou, or some- 


mean by talking this 
vou trying to insult 


unless the fact that 


you've 
lived on Lawrence Brundage’s money 
for twelve vears is an insult.” 

Mrs. Dakon tiung up her arms, sank 
into a chair and burst into loud sobs. 


“Oh, to think that my own child 
should say this to me—that she should 
dare to say it! Oh God! What 
shall I do?” 
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Ruth leaned over her and put her 
hand on her shoulder. 

“You are wrong, mother—Noddy— 
quite, quite wrong. You spoke of in- 
sult. I hadn’t the thought in my mind. 
We must talk over this. It’s unpleasant, 
but it can’t be helped. The amount 
you've spent is bevond your ever re- 
turning, but my share I must some day 
give back.” 

Mrs. Dakon pushed her hand away 
furiously. 

“| never heard more Quixotic non- 
sense—such utter trash as you are talk- 
ing this moment. Give back? Return? 
Why do you make a fuss over this? I 
took the income; I had to; I’d have 
gone stark mad if I’d lived in New 
York with your good, virtuous Aunt 
Abby, who was the most disagreeable 
old viper under the mask of Christianity 
that was ever created. Haven't I done 
what was right by you? Educated you 
here in Paris, given you beautiful 


clothes, paid out money for your paint- 
ing lessons to big men i 
“Don’t! Don’t!” Ruth shrank away, 


her eyes darkening with wrath, her 
body quivering. “Can’t you see that’s 
what maddens me? Can't you see that’s 
why I spoke? I am what I am to-day 
because of this man’s money. The 
thought makes me desperate and will 
until I have wiped out my share of this 
debt at least.” 

3ut Mrs. Dakon was outraged. She 
stamped her foot as her exasperated 
glance traveled over her daughter’s 
figure. 

“You have no sympathy with me.” 

Ruth was silent. 

“Have you?” her mother screamed: 
“You stand there like a ghost and look 
at me with hard, cold eyes, although 
you've read those letters and know all I 
went through. Answer me. Do you 
pity me at all?” 

“Yes, in a way, I pity vou.” 

“In a way?” 

“You were made to suffer through 
your own acts. I forgive you all. I 
know, too, how fully Lawrence Brun- 
dage’s brutality avenged my father. But 
you may as well know that not you or 
Lawrence Brundage or my own awak- 


ening has wrung my heart. My fa- 
ther’s story has done that.” The tears 
were glittering now in her hollow eyes. 
“Tf I seem hard to you, remember the 
thought that’s with me is this: You 
stood ready to nail his bleeding heart 
before the public eye, and when he 
knew this his life was_ finished.” 

The passionate words were uttered in 
a breath. Mrs. Dakon quailed as she 
heard them. There was a look on her 
face as if a ghost had risen. But her 
instinct of defense had become pugna- 
cious, and she rallied. 

“You have the heart of an oyster to 
talk this way to me, your mother. How 
dare you?” 

Ruth paid no attention to the vixenish 
fury of the words. 

“We're not going to quarrel. | wanted 
you to know that some day I’m going 
to cancel my debt to Lawrence Brun- 
dage,” she said, going to the door. “I 
was going to talk to you, too, about just 
where and how we're to live in future. 
3ut perhaps that had better wait.” 

Mrs. Dakon wrinkled her brows 
angrily. 

“You seem bent on maddening and 
confusing me this morning. What’s 
this next idea of yours? Where and 
how we're to live, you say?” Her 
voice grew strident as she sat down 
and flung her head up. “We are to live 
here and as we have always done.” 

“But how can you? You can't afford 
this place any longer. You'll have to 
live quite differently. Don’t you realize 
that we'll be poor?” asked Ruth, her 
fingers falling from the knob. She 
went to her mother and leaned over her 
chair. “Noddy, it will be hard at first, 
but in a way it will be sweet. To stand 
alone—to be independent—what is bet- 
ter?” she said, with sudden tenderness. 
“If I seem cold to-day, forgive me. I 
feel as if I'd been down into a grave 
since last night. But I mean to keep 
close to you and we'll fight the battle to- 
gether. Of course, I'll leave Dubosc’s 
at once and, except for my new study, 
I'll stop painting and do illustrating for 
papers and magazines. Léon Lemaire 
and his brother have gone into the pub- 
lishing business and will put a lot of 
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that in my way. It won't be long, I 
think, before I’m making about five 
thousand francs a year. I’ve thought 
over everything. You remember Mrs. 
St. Leger is looking for an apartment 
for her American friends. She'll take 
this off your hands. Sell her the fur- 


nishings too—you have some beautiful 
tapestries, paintings, silver—and you'll 
Prob- 


have this much to give back. 
ably she’d take the carriages 

With a sound as if she were stran- 
gling, Mrs. Dakon sprang up and faced 
her daughter. She was ghastly. 

“All of this stuff means that you sup- 
pose I’m not to have seventy-five thou- 
sand francs a year any more, that you 
think I’m not to take it any more,” she 
said, her teeth shaking, her eyes a chal- 
lenge. “You think I’m to be a pauper.” 

Ruth stepped back from her. Her 
mother rushed on: 

“You have the most absurd notions. 
That’s because you’re young and raw 
and know nothing of the world. You 
think it’s easy for a woman like me to 
renounce comfort, luxury, and go out 
into the world to scrimp and work and 
get fagged and old?” She gave a jar- 
ring, excited laugh. ‘I’m not quite a 
fool. Give up my beautiful home, my 
friends, my gowns, my servants, my 
viasseuse, my horses—all for a_ silly 
schoolgirl’s romantic idea of what's 
right?’ She snapped her fingers an- 
grily. ‘‘Never! It may be very nice 
1o live in a draughty old barn of a 
studio up an alleyway on the other 
side-of the river, and buy your two 
sous worth of cheese, and cook over 
an oil stove, when you're twenty-one, 
but not when voure my age. | 
stay where I am. I consider this 
money my just due and it was given 
to me for life. What have you to sav 
to that ?” 

The last question, defiant though it 
was, fluttered on her lips. She grew 
cold before the look in her daughter’s 
eves. She could not quite fathom all it 
meant, but she never forgot it. 

“You make me despise my mother,” 
Ruth said, at last. “Are you my 
mother?” she asked, quick passion 
sweeping through her. “Are you? 
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Can you be, and choose to be contempt- 
ible all your life and thrive on it, con- 
tinue to be a creature that was jilted 
and then paid, grow sleek and fat as the 
years go on, on such money? Are you 
my mother ?” 

Mrs. Dakon sank into a chair before 
Ruth, who seemed to tower above her 
and gazed at her, motionless, fascinated. 

“Not if you do this. Not after to- 
day,”. Ruth went on, the tone a seal 
upon the words. ‘Make your choice 
now. Continue to take this income which 
degrades and cheapens you, if you will, 
but say good-by to me. I would not 
only not touch a sou of it myself, but 
the sight of you would offend me. I'd 
never want to see you. I mean this.” 

Mrs. Dakon’s tears ~ushed out again. 

“My own child saying this to me!” 

“Do you give up this income, return 
what you can in money, or say good-by 
to me? Your tears cannot change me.” 

“Your mother’s tears mean nothing to 
you?” cried Mrs. Dakon. 

“They don’t cost you a centime.” 

“Oh, you can be cruel!” She sprang 
up wildly. “But I'll not be poor. No, 
I won't! You don’t know all it means 
at my age. I can’t. No, and I won't. 
There.” 

Ruth opened the door, but her mother 
dragged her back. ° 

“Where are you going?” 

“Out of this house now, forever—out 
where I can breathe,’ she said, fran- 
tically. 

“But I'm your mother, and I can't let 
you go.” 

“I'm going now.” 

Mrs. Dakon grew hysterical. 

“Well, even if you don’t live with 
me, you'll let me see you. You'll not be 
angry———"’ 

“Mother, would vou want to see me 
when you knew that the sight of you 
sickened me?” asked Ruth, seizing her 
by the shoulders. “For it would. Oh, 
it would !” 

“Oh, God help me!” Mrs. Dakon 
moaned, her knees giving way. She 
looked up at Ruth’s white face, while 
holding fast to her. “I can’t give you 
up. TH—I'll give up the money. Do 
what vou like with me.” 
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She fainted. Ruth put pitiful arms 
about her and lifted her to the bed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


In four days they were ready to leave 
the Avenue Montaigne. The apart- 
ment had been rented, the furniture sold 
to the new tenants. Ruth closed her 
eyes to the fact that some things of 
value had mysteriously disappeared. 
The tapestries, rare and costly, were 
gone from the hall; there was a gap on 
the wall where one of Henner’s nudes 
had hung; an antique silver lamp and 
tea set were not in their accustomed 
places. Ruth knew her mother had 
stored them away somewhere and omit- 
ted them from the inventory, but she 
remained silent. Mrs. Dakon had 
reached the highest point of self-sacri- 
fice possible to her. Ruth had no wish 
to take her morally by the throat and 
force her to a sane, clean pride she 
neither understood nor wanted. 

It was six o’clock when Ruth reached 
home after a fatiguing day. She had 
removed her belongings from the school 
to a cheap atelier up an impasse on the 
Rue Monsieur. Attached to this there 
were three living rooms holding the fur- 
niture of the last owner, who had gone 
with a year’s rent unpaid. Ruth had 
put her easel with her half-finished can- 
vas on it, had bought an oil stove, a 
chafing-dish, a better bed for her 
mother than the one the missing artist 
had used and a divan for herself. 

As she had supervised the cleaning 
and arranging of the place, she had 
tasted the first, piquant savor of free- 
dom. This home was to be hers, to be 
paid for by the work of her hands. The 
rooms, simple though they were and in 
sharp contrast to the luxury they were 
leaving, were capable of comfort and 
beauty. She had put a jade bowl filled 
with vellow roses on the mantel ; a mas- 
sive brass jar irom Bruges, picked up 
on the Rue des Quatre Vents for a trifle, 
had been transformed into the base fora 
big shaded lamp; new curtains of white 
cheese-cloth hung in straight, full folds 
across the big, north window; sketches 
and unframed canvases peopled the 


high walls with color and a semblance 
of life; books were on the tables, on the 
low window sill and on a shelf which, at 
the height of a man’s head, was built 
around the big room. 

She was waiting now for her mother 
whom she had not seen all day. With- 
out taking off her hat, she was so tired, 
she sat back in a big chair, thinking. 
Everything had been attended to. A 
package was waiting for Lawrence at 
his banker’s. It held the pearls and the 
ruby engagement ring in the old jewel- 
box, together with a letter from Mrs. 
Dakon refusing further money, return- 
ing the last check from his lawyers, and 
inclosing her check for the amount re- 
ceived by the sale of her effects. Let- 
ters from him, still with the London 
postmark on them, had been sent to his 
hotel unopened. Ruth wanted to wipe 
the memory of him from her life. She 
wanted to know nothing of his future. 
The thought of him made a flame of 
anger and disgust wrap her. She 
would not give the new address to any 
one he could possibly see. No one at 
the studio, nor the concierge here, nor 
Mrs. St. Leger should know it until she 
was sure he had left Paris. The im- 
passe in the Rue Monsieur was far from 
the Hotel Ritz and would be a trusty 
hiding place. 

“How queer you look,” were Mrs. 
Dakon’s first words as she entered, “sit- 
ting there with vour hat on. Really 
you must take yourself in hand. You 
are losing what looks you had. Your 
face has grown horribly thin.” 

The sprightly tone in which she 
launched the criticism made Ruth alert. 
Since the change in her fortunes, Mrs. 
Dakon had been a languid, morose mar- 
tyr, but now there was a briskness 
about her that told she was on better 
terms with herself and the world. Her 
eyes sparkled belligerently, two disks of 
color burned on her cheeks. She had 
on her most beautiful afternoon gown, 
too, a soft silky stuff, the color of a 
tea rose; a hat all of tea roses was 
tilted over her eyes; a white-dotted veil 
just escaped her beautiful little nose; 
and she was violets from her bosom to 
her belt line. 
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“I look ill I know, but I feel more 
content,” Ruth smiled, “than when I 
looked better.” 

“Really ?” said Mrs. Dakon, politely, 
as she pulled .off a long, pale glove, 
twinkled her fingers to ease them and 
looked at her rings. 

“The place is all ready, Noddy,” Ruth 
went on. “It is very pretty and satis- 
fying with its big, shini.g north win- 
dow and some flowers about. I hope 
you'll like it. Of course you'll have to 
cultivate a different point of view and 
not make comparisons with this.” 

“What place is it?’ asked Mrs. Da- 
kon, with insolent unconcern as she put 
the violets in water. 

The tone angered Ruth. 

“Our new home in the Rue Monsieur, 
of course. Where else? You know 
I’ve been working at it for two days.” 

“And you thought I'd live there?” 

“You saw it and you said you would.” 

“My dear, I’d hang myself at a rope’s 
end first,” she said, suavely, as she care- 
fully removed her hat and stabbed the 
big, coral hatpins into it. 


Ruth’s face darkened with anxiety 
and perplexity. 

“Evidently you’ve made other plans. 
What are you going to do?” 

“You thought I was going out to 


rough it on the Rue Monsieur?” She 
flung back her head and laughed heart- 
ily. “My dear, just fancy! Give up 
my comforts, my woman to rub me, 
my Sylvie to cook for me, my carriages, 
even Coquet? Oh Ruth, how merciless 
a young girl can be!” She stood up 
and smilingly ruffled the hair above her 
forehead before the mirror. “No, my 
dear, I stay here just as 1 am—but with 
an addition to the household.” She 
went gayly to the outer door, saying: 
“You may come in. Here, my dear,” 
she cried, returning, “is your new 
father. We were married an hour ago. 
Mrs. St. Leger’s friends take his apart- 
ment and furniture instead of mine, and 
he comes down here.” 

Professor Gunning stood in the door- 
way, exquisitely arrayed, a white flower 
in his buttonhole, his arms extended, a 
cajoling smile on his face. 

“Come here to me, me dear,’ he 
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cooed, ‘and kiss your new dada—the 
happiest man in the French capital this 
day.” 

Ruth’s amazement died quickly. She 
had not thought of this solution of her 
mother’s difficulties, but it was logical 
enough. She went to the professor and 
he kissed her on both cheeks. Tears 
rose to his eyes as he held Ruth with 
one arm, and encircled his new bride 
with the other. 

“It’s two darlings I have instead of 
one. Bedad, it’s a happy family we’ll 
be. Nous verrons! And now if you'll 
both be ready by half-past seven we'll 
have a dinner under the trees at Ar- 
menonville to celebrate that'll warm the 
cockles of your hearts.” 


Mrs. 
in. 

“He likes me in red,” she said, with 
a shyness and gentleness that surprised 
Ruth. 

“Noddy,” she said, “do try to make 
the professor happy. He’s such a 
love.” 

“Oh, I will,” Mrs. Dakon asserted 
confidently. “And don’t misjudge me. 
You may think it’s only because he’s 
rich. But there’s another reason. I'll 
always be a goddess to him. He'll 
never be my critic. When I do get 
wrinkles, Ruth, he'll’ never see them. 
You see,” she sighed, “I had to think of 
everything.” 


Dakon wore all scarlet to dine 


CHAPTER XX. 


Lawrence was shown into Mrs. 
Leger’s parlor in the Hotel Ritz. 
was lying on a sofa eating marrons 
cés. 

“Excuse my not rushing to meet you. 
I’ve had to give up the impulsive style.” 
She looked away from his fatigued, 
gloomy face and rambled out: “I’m get- 
ting so fat, Larry, I intend to let my 
stays out, put up my feet and cultivate 
a languid air. Isn’t it distressing that 
everything I like goes to upholstery? 
I’ve been thinking it over,” she said, 
confidentially, “and I believe it’s all ex- 
plained by the reincarnation theory. 
You're not listening.” 
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He passed his hand over his eves ina 
nervous way. 

“Indeed Iam. I’m particularly anx- 
ious to hear how reincarnation and fat 
affiliate.” 

“Well, I think that in my last exist- 
ence I was one of those lovely, skinny 
women,” she said, making a pillow of 
her arms, “who can eat anything and 
never lose a line, hang wads of stuff on 
themselves, shirrings, tucks, and even 
have the stripes go around them and re- 
main ‘willowy’—how I hate that word! 
I believe I was one of those when I was 
here before. But I dare say I had a 
nasty disposition and went through life 
making it hot for some one, or I may 
have been a downright bad lot, robbed a 
bank or murdered a cruel guardian. 
So when I was born this last time, the 
angel that presides on those occasions, 
and has a nasty job of it, [ think, prob- 
ably cried out in angel language: 
‘Theodosia’—that’s my baptismal name, 
you know—‘thou shalt be unable to 


wear the fluffy, fussy clothes thou shalt 


most admire. Thou shalt like all those 
things thou shouldst not like ; thou shalt 
vearn to thy undoing for the floury po- 
tato; thou shalt dally with the sauces of 
the Gauls: yea, thou shalt love the 
champagne when it fizzeth and the cock- 
tail when it fizzeth not, and these things 
shall be as thine enemies. Go thy way, 
Theodosia, and on that way I condemn 
thee for thy past sins to much flesh and 
a waddle.’ Now | ask you if I’m not 
‘up against it?” 

She looked tragic. 
slight laugh. 

“You're too absurd.” He turned to 
her fully. “If vou’ve quite finished, I 
want to ask you a few questions. I'll 
have to explain, why——” 

“You don't have to ask a single ques- 
tion or explain anything, Larry.” Mrs. 
St. Leger sat up with a businesslike air 
and adjusted her hairpins. “Don’t you 
suppose I know why you look like a 
dead man with his eves open?” 

“I’ve just come from London; saw 
Phil Pembroke over the crisis of pneu- 
monia.” 

“Ah, reallv!” she said, with mocking 
sympathy. “Your anxiety as an uncle 


Lawrence Gave a 
Fo 


has done you up this way. Admirable 
creature. You could pose for the Ten 
Commandments turned out by a London 
tailor.” 

“What do 
brusquely. 

“Tl tell vou. Bo-peep came here 
and told me all that [ didn’t know or 
divine about that old love affair. If 
ever there was an angelic martyr whose 
crown is kept constantly polished@ and 
waiting, she is that martyr. If ever 
there was a rake, roué, wretch, of the 
blackest dve, warranted not to streak 
and perfectly weather-proof, that un- 
mentionable creature is you. If ever 
there.was a little lamb, pursued by the 
roué and protected from him by the 
martyr at great personal risk, that 
woolly little darling is her daughter 
Ruth.” 

He stood up, his glassy eves very 
bright in contrast to his exhausted face. 

“T want to see Ruth,” he said, with 
bitter vearning. ‘That's all. Only let 
me see her. Manage it for me, Pussy, 
and I'll be your debtor as long as [ live. 
Ask her here. I must speak to her. 
She won’t even read my letters. Her 
mother is keeping her from me. If | 
could see her it would be different. Oh, 
I must. I’m mad with grief and sus- 
pense. Get her here and let me see 
her. Will you?” 

“T don’t know where she is.” 

“She hasn't left Paris?” he 
aghast. 

“T don’t know. You — evidently 
haven't heard the most astonishing bit 
of news. Mrs. Dakon has been mar- 
ried since vou left. She’s now Mrs. 
Gunning. Perhaps you've seen that 
good-looking old [rishman who lived 
in the same house? That’s the man— 
rich—dotes on her. She’s in luck——” 

“But Ruth—Ruth——”" 

“T’m coming to her. She’s gone out 
into the world to earn her own living 
somewhere, and her address is a secret.” 

“Can't you get it? Can’t you man- 
age some way—some way “6 

“Not by fair means, and I’m not 
sorry enough for you to get it by foul.” 

He paced before her nervously. 

“T see. Your sympathies are with 


you know?” he = asked, 


asked, 
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Mrs. Dakon — Gunning — whatever it 
is,” he flashed. 

“She has a lot on her side. Now 
listen to me. I’m not a stern moralist 
and I make as many allowances for hu- 
man weakness as I do for London fogs 
—part of the outfit. But Larry, when 
you think that had you acted decently 
to Bo-peep you would have been Ruth 
Dakon’s grave and reverend papa, for 
these long years, why in the world did 
you elect to fall in love with this girl, 
in this world of girls?” and she flung 
her arms wide. 

“T didn’t ‘elect’ at all.” he said, and 
sat down, his face hopeless. “I loved 
her, that’s all. And I do and I will.” 

“Oh, this is a place where the moral- 
ists might well chuckle,” said Mrs. St. 
Leger, taking another marron. “Had 
you never made love to Bo-peep, you 
could now marry Ruth. But because 
you did, you can’t. That you love her, 
as you never loved before in your life, 
is part of your punishment. Larry, 
Time is having his joke with you. He's 
always represented as a very gloomy 
old person with a beard of unfashion- 
able length and leaning on a scythe. 
3ut I believe he’s a comedian, and I 
can fairly see him with his liands on his 
sides laughing at you.” 

“Your imagination is particularly 
vivid this morning,” he said, coldly, his 
brows meeting as he took up his hat. 
“T didn’t get the information I came for, 
but I’m obliged for the moral lesson.” 

Mrs. St. Leger followed him to the 
door and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Larry, you'll be foolish if you try 
to find Ruth Dakon. It'll do you no 
good. I feel it.” 

“Tll find her,” he said, his look 
dogged, “and when I do—when I 
do”—he murmured, his voice thrilling 
—"‘she’ll love me and she'll marry me— 
and the past be damned!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ruth had gone to live her own life in 
the Rue Monsieur. Many tears had 
been shed by Mrs. Dakon, wordy battles 
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or 


fought, and the fatherly overtures of 
Professor Gunning resisted, before this 
was accomplished. 

“What will people think?” Mrs. Da- 
kon had demanded. “They'll say you 
detest your stepfather.” 

Ruth protested amiably. 

“Dear Noddy, they'll say nothing of 
the sort. It’s the most natural thing in 
the world that I should leave you with 
him, in this home, charming for two 
and impossible for three. Besides, two 
things make my choice of an inde- 
pendent life quite reasonable: I am an 
artist and an American girl. The quar- 
tier is full of others just like me and 
they are my friends. Besides, Babe 
will pitch her tent with me when the 
summer's over. I'll be with you a great 
deal, dine with you, go about with you. 
But I long to taste freedom.” Her face 
grew grave as she added: “Besides, to 
speak once more of a subject we de- 
cided to bury, Noddy, I’ve had a blow, 
you know. Work is the best medicine 
for me. I ache to begin it.” 

She had her way. This, to Mrs. Da- 
kon’s mind, meant having everything 
hateful and unlovely. The left bank of 
the Seine except in the Faubourg St. 
Germain was impossible. The neigh- 
borhood Ruth had made her home in 
was pungent with many odors. She 
saw nothing interesting in the impasse 
with the low, red brick afeliers on each 
side. The big north window was a hor- 
ror to her, for the light through it was 
merciless. She had inspected Ruth's 
kitchen behind a big screen, and the 


thought of her daughter boiling eggs 
and making coffee on the smelly little 
stove made her unhappy. To see Ruth 


in a brown linen blouse with paint 
marks on the sleeve, her throat bared 
for comfort, was like seeing a stranger. 
She drove home from the inspection, 
dissatisfied, and said to herself: 

“She’s not a bit like me. She’s her 
father all over. How much she looks 
like him since her face has grown thin! 
Her eyes to-day were so like his when 
he used to come home tired out from 
that awful factory. Poor Tony!” 

Ruth worked hard. She had been 
in her new quarters more than a week 
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and, though she had risen early to get 
the light on her canvas and stayed at it 
till dusk, only eating a roll with a leaf 
of lettuce in it for her déjeuner, the 
work was not progressing. She was 
feverishly anxious to finish the painting 
and sell it, thereby earning her first 
money. Then she would be free to seek 
orders for illustrations and her real ex- 
istence as a breadwinner begin. Her 
very eagerness acted as a weight that 
delayed her. Her work of one day 
was obliterated the next. 

On a humid morning she was sitting 
before it. Her palette was smeared 
with dabs of fresh paint, but her brush 
was idle. There was one effect she 
could not get. The picture was a bit 
of still life, showing the kitchen of a 
Normandy farmhouse. There was to 
be firelight on the uneven hearth, and 
the sunlight of very early morning was 
to creep in a cold, radiant band over 
the rough threshold. The effect of 
these mixed lights was to make the 
whole meaning of the painting. She 
had done successful work on the yellow 
flare from the burning branches which 
brought out the homely minutiz of the 
smoke-stained walls, the dried herbs on 
the rafters, and cobwebs over the man- 
tel, but the sunlight kept cheating her. 
She could not make it real. It was 
hard, without limpidity. It did not 
bring to mind the dew still undried on 
the fields outside, the lark singing, the 
still sleepy peasant making ready for his 
work. 

She wiped out what she had done on 
the sunlight for the fifth time, and with 
complete languor sat back. Inspira- 
tion had deserted her. Perhaps she had 
better wait. After all, a working mood 
was as impossible to summon at will as 
happiness. One could not force truth 
from a brain that seemed as dry as a 
sucked orange. She sat this way, star- 
ing from the canvas to the permeating 
mist which had begun to sift through 
the heated air. Her temples throbbed. 
For the moment independence in the 
Rue Monsieur seemed a sorry posses- 
sion. 

Ten minutes later she was walking 
rapidly in the soft rain, without des- 


tination. She wore a mackintash and 
sailor hat and carried no umbrella. The 
mist stung her lifted face and made her 
cheeks faintly pink. She was thinking 
of her picture, and her mind saw the 
flare of cold, early sunlight as she 
longed to have it. Several times she 
was on the point of turning back and 
trying again, but the walking, which 
made her glow, kept her magnetically 
on her way. She had no idea where she 
was till a church bell began what seemed 
a lisping knell, and she was amazed to 
find herself standing in the Place de 
Parvis de Notre-Dame. When she 
crossed to the church and passed under 
the arched doorway her heart was very 
bitter. The last time she stood there, 
Lawrence Brundage had been with her. 
He had watched her praying for her fa- 
ther; he had seen her tears for him. 

The vast place was almost empty. 
About a dozen people were at the dis- 
tant altar, and she caught the glimmer 
of a baby’s white coffin. In the heaviest 
shadow near the door she sat down and 
closed her eyes, even her fingers re- 
laxed. After resting so for a little 
while, she looked up. <A few stragglers 
were pacing up the aisle toward her and, 
though he was still far off, she recog- 
nized Lawrence among them. He was 
walking slowly, his head bent. She had 
opportunity to leave without his seeing 
her, but something chained her there 
and kept her gaze with compelling at- 
traction upon him. Their eyes met. 
The gravity of his face was swept away 
by a savage joy. She stood up, leaning 
upon a chair as he hurried to her. 

“Ruth!” he said, softly, but with in- 
tense prayer and longing. 

“Well ?” 

“Oh, Ruth, how I have tried to find 
you!” He laid his hand on hers and 
tried to force her fingers into his clasp. 
“Every day I’ve come here hoping to 
meet you. I’d have searched for you 
till death. Did you think I could give 
you up without a struggle?” 

“No,” she said, impassively. 
why I hid from you.” 

“Your mother parted us. Every- 
thing has been sent back, even my let- 
ters unopened. Oh, Ruth, was _ this 


“That's 
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fair? But I felt it [ could once stand 
face to face with you it would be dit- 
ferent. I had a right to see you.” 

“What right?” 

“A right because [ love you.” 

Her hand had crept from beneath his. 

“You and I can have nothing to say 
to each other. Everything is changed.” 

“Everything but two facts, Ruth: 
That I love you and you love me and, 
thank God, they make a tie you cannot 
break. You love me, Ruth. You have 
suffered, too, and I see it in your face.” 

Her heart lightened. She felt glo- 
riously free. She had been so afraid to 
test herself. Women had obstinately, 
miserably continued to love men they 
could not respect, afflicted by passion 
as if it were a disease. She might have 
been like that. But she knew now that 
this man was not he whose power she 
had first felt when they stood in this 
place before, and nothing could give 
him back that lost, radiant personality. 
Philosophy and resignation had _fol- 
lowed the irremediable through the 
same door. 

“Let’s go where we can talk,” he 
went on with passionate determination. 
“Drive with me to Foyot's, and over 
breakfast we can 

ad ha 

“Then where ?” 

She shook her head wearily. 

“You don’t understand, then, at all ?” 
and she sighed as one might who has 
an impersonal but unpleasant duty to 
perform. “This place will do quite well 
for all we have to say.” She moved 
back a little further and they had the 
quiet corner to themselves. 

“Your silence has been maddening,” 
he burst out. “It has been worse than 
if you had flayed me with words. In 
London I was like one damned.” 

“T thought silence the only decent 
thing.” 

“You've been so cruel,” he went on, 
ignoring the words. ‘Even on that last 
day, after my letter to you, vou wouldn't 
give me a sign of mercy.” 

“You mean by coming out on the 
balcony?” Ruth smiled. “I had to be 
excused. You see I was very en- 
grossed just then in reading the love 
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letters you wrote to my mother twelve 
years ago.” 

She saw him shrink as if touched by 
a lash. 

“She showed you those!” he mut- 
tered. 

“You see I've now a very thorough 
acquaintance with your methods. You 
have a good grip on strong English. 
You can write a love letter that any 
woman might believe. I must compli- 
ment you.” 

For the first time he doubted his 
mate power to win her back. Her face 
was serene and slightly insolent, her 
eyes had the cold radiance of stars. It 
was hard to believe that this stranger 
was the girl that had kissed him in the 
fragrance and darkness of the coun- 
tess’ garden. He was like a worshiper 
tearing his heart open to stone. 

“You, who have said you loved me, 
can mock me?” he stammered. 

She gave a slight laugh. 

“1 told you everything was changed. 
Certain interesting facts about you have 
altered all that. I don’t love you in the 


ulti- 


least.” 
“Oh, indeed!” he said, his face 
whitening. “Yet I never pretended to 


virtues beyond me. You knew I re- 
gretted some things in my past life. 
You said you could forgive my sins.” 

Ruth settled herself more comfortably 
in the corner, her foot on a kneeling- 
stool. Her glance became scorching. 

“Sins—ves, I said so-—not crimes.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You will.” Her next words came 
slowly, a reverence in them which had 
nothing to do with him. ‘You killed 
my father. Oh, I know you didn’t use a 
cudgel or fire a shot, but you killed 
him.” 

The passage of the child’s funeral up 
the middle aisle checked his reply. She 
watched the weeping procession after 
the little coffin, tears gathering in her 
eyes. When the church was quiet 
again, except for the sad-tongued bell, 
she said as if speaking to herself: 

“T’ve often dreamed of his dead face. 
That awesome look! I know now it 
was the amazement of his broken heart 
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through his closed eyes, that his friend 
could have stolen the one precious thing 
in his poor life. I’m sure that look was 
on Christ’s face when Peter denied 
him.” 

Those were her thoughts of him. 
Her look turned him cold and dumb. 

“If you felt any sorrow at his death 
it was only the fluttering of your nerves. 
You forgot, you gavly forgot. Why, 
from the very beginning, what were 
you? You had written those letters to 
my mother, meaning to have her ruin 
her life for you, burn her bridges be- 
hind her publicly, and, if a divorce had 
followed, you meant to discard her.” 

“As God hears——”’ 

“Leave God out of this, please,” she 
sneered. “It was not your avowed, 
clear intention, because men of your sort 
never look into their souls. They 
daren't. But the idea of marrying her 
was never in your thoughts. Your dis- 
carding her could only have been a mat- 
ter of time. This was to depend on 
just how soon she began to bore you. 
At the best, you'd have made her a 
soiled, superfluous toy. So you were a 
scoundrel from the very first.” 

“You shall not call me that!” he mut- 
tered, falling back from her. 

“But you were, you know,” Ruth 
smiled in intolerable scorn. “If after 
my father’s death you had done the only 
clean and merciful thing it would not 
be in my power to say this to vou now. 
But marriage to my mother was not in 
your prospectus—not even then! As 
she expected this from you, she became 
a nuisance. You jilted her brutally, 
but vou made the odious act easy for 
vourself by giving her money which 
she was spiritless enough in her des- 
peration to take.” (Her voice trembled 
here.) “I'd rather have been flogged 
every day of my life than have used a 
sou of it if | had known. But I will 
pay back what was spent on my sup- 


port. Remember, I'll make that the 
purpose of my life.” 

“Have you finished?” he asked, in 
cold wrath. 

“Not yet. And you dared to try to 


marry me!" she said, her eves flaming. 


4 


could forgive all the rest, the 
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thought of that would make me loathe 
you. Now will you please go?” 

He who knew women so well saw the 
hopelessness of attempting to make her 
subtract a word from her sentence. She 
was not the woman who loved him, or 
who had loved him. She was his judge. 
Dismissal and finality were in her full 
gaze. 

“Good-by, then,” he said, and turned 
away, but stopped to look at her again 
with bitter triumph. “Right or wrong 
I’m glad you loved me. That first kiss 
in the countess’ garden,” he said in a 
slow, vibrating whisper, “will be my 
sweetest memory.” 

“And my regret,” she answered, with 
an accent of intolerable humiliation. 

She did not look up until the sound 
of his unwilling steps upon the marble 
had ceased. 

In a little while Ruth was back in 
the studio. She looked at her pale face 
in the mirror as she took off her hat, 
and smiled defiantly. She ought to 
look happy, she ought to feel happy. 
She had rung down the curtain on Law- 
rence Brundage and need hide from 
him no more. That the daughter of 
Anthony Dakon had told him the cold 
truth about himself perhaps for the first 
time in his life, was the perfection of 
justice. This ought to make her glad. 
She sat down and clasped her cold 
hands together, staring at the wall, but 
looking into her heart. [Everything she 
had said had been true, she would say 

at all again to him, she despised him. 
In all probability she would never see 
him again. Her freedom 


was com 
plete. Forgetfulness of it all would 
come by degrees. Her life with its 
beautiful, absorbing work — stretched 


before her. She ought to be very glad. 

But Ruth was learning what it meant 
to be a woman. Love lay dead within 
her consciousness, but the body had not 
vet been put out of sight. Her heart 
ached with a new loneliness. The silent 
studio with the increasing rain patter- 
ing like a fall of steel beads on the panes 
seemed the home of a silent, despairing 
presence. Ruth felt it brood over her. 
She drooped under it, her eves growing 
empty of light, lassitude weighing upon 




















her. The late afternoon found her in 
the same mood. Painting was out of 
the question. She tried to read, but the 
book slipped from her slack fingers. 
She tried to write, but found herself sit- 
ting with her head on her hand, while 
the pen trailed meaningless curves, dots 
and angles over the paper. The thought 
of the night that would soon shut her 
in in a more complete silence became 
suddenly unbearable, and she was 
roused to a desire to dress and go to her 
mother’s for dinner. But even after 
she decided to do this she still drooped 
in a deep chair, cold, sluggish, weighed 
down by an _ unresisted melancholy. 
Strength to obey her will seemed to 
have dripped from her inert fingers. 

After four o’clock, and while she still 
sat inactive in the grayness, she heard 
some one come up the ladder-like stair- 
way that led to her door. When she 
answered the knock she saw Tom, un- 
der a dripping umbrella. 

“May | come in? I won't keep you 
but a moment,” he said, humbly. 

“Come in, of course.” 

Through her numbed body she felt 
the life quicken. Tom could share 
every mood of hers. He did not jar 
upon her. He so willingly compan- 
ioned her upon whatever road her 
thoughts wandered. She was really 
deeply fond of Tom. Although they had 
parted coldly, and for weeks she had 
not seen him, she had never questioned 
the subtle, deep-laid knowledge that he 
was close to her, and counted in her 
life. She wanted to tell him that she had 
been aching from loneliness of spirit. 
and that his human face was so welcome 
she could have flung her arms around 
him. But she gave no hint of this, other 
than a bright smile and the trembling of 
her lashes, which always showed when 
she was pleased. 

“T wouldn’t have tried to find you,” 
Tom said, with a youthful, ponderous 
formality, while placing his wet um- 
brella carefully upon the hearth, “if I 
hadn't been going away.” His eyes were 
more like a grieved dog’s than ever, 
though he tried to speak in a matter-of- 
fact way. “I simply forced your mother 
to give me your address. As long as it 
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was to say good-by, I felt you wouldn't 
think me cheeky. So I came.” 

“You're going away?” Ruth sat 
down opposite him. She was not smil- 
ing now. “To America, I suppose?” 

Tom choked down something. He 
was furious with himself. He had 
meant to say good-by as a polite ac- 
quaintance, and not annoy Ruth with a 
display of feeling which could only 
make her unhappy, or make him seem 
an awful fool. He had bought his ticket 
and made his plans bravely enough, and 
had not really realized that he was say- 
ing good-by to a beautiful chapter of his 
voung life in which Ruth had _ bright- 
ened every page. But the first sight of 
her dear, green’ eyes, and the dimple 
wavering in her cheek, and her little 
clasped hands had made it all so clear, 
that good-by became at once the syn- 
onym of desolation. 

“To America,” he said. 

She moved a book on the table and 
did not look at him. 

“You're not coming back—ever ?” 

“Oh, I may, sometime, as a visitor,” 
he said, with a flagrant counterfeit of a 


cheerful smile. “But I’m leaving the 
studio. In fact, 1’m not going to be an 
artist.” 


“Why should vou, unless your talent 
makes any other life impossible?” 

“Do you think I have talent, Ruth?” 
he asked, with an accent of curiosity. 

“Great talent,” she said, earnestly ; 
“more than that, | don’t believe you can 
help being a painter. You were born 
fof it," 

His eves grew warm at the words. 

“Sometimes I feel that wav. But—I 
—had to leave here—and anyway I 
thought I'd try something else. My 
cousin Leslie wants me to buy a seat on 
the Stock Exchange in New York. It’s 
an exciting life and that’s what I want.” 

Ruth’s eyebrows twitched. 

“You'll never be a money-maker, 


Tom,” she said, with conviction. 
“Never. When vou should be buying 


or selling stocks you'll be watching the 
frenzied faces of the others and think- 
ing how well this or that one would 
paint.” 
“Well,” he 


said, desperately, “I'll 
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have a shy at it anyway. 
here.” 

“Are you homesick, then?” 

“You know why I’m going,” he said, 
flatly, without looking at her. “Don’t 
be afraid. I’m not going to make a 
nuisance of myself. I came to say good- 
by, that’s all.” He turned his stricken 
eyes to hers and repeated, “That's all, 
Ruth.” 

She did not answer, but still thought- 
fully moved the book on the table. 

“T’ll go now,” he said, abruptly. 

Her eyes followed him as he went to 
the mantel for his umbrella. With his 
rumpled, fair hair, troubled eyes, the 
raindrops glittering on his huge shoul- 
ders, he reminded her of a big, trusty 
retriever driven into the wet. 

“T hope you'll be very happy,” 
murmured, 

“Thank you.” He stood before her 
awkwardly. “I shan’t see you again.” 

“When do you go?” she asked, in a 
very small voice. 

“Three days. From 
were the words, and the tone was: 
“Good-by, darling, darling. You can’t 
love me, but my heart is bursting with 
love for vou, and I’m so near telling 
you all about it again and making an 
awful ass of myself, I'd better get out 
of this in a hurry.” 

He took her hand 


[ can't stay 


she 


Cherbourg,” 


and crushed it. 


She stood up and looked at him. 
“Good-by!” said Tom, his voice zig- 
zag. 





Ruth's other hand flew to his shoul- 
der, crept from that to his collar and 
then to his cheek, where the blood be- 
gan to tingle while his heart-beats be- 
came like hammer-strokes. The little 
hand crept on until it lay against his 
lips. 

“Don't go!” she said, in a pleading 
whisper, and pressed her face to his 
wet, fuzzy sleeve. 

The umbrella fell and his arms were 
around her in wild longing. 

“But I thought it was Brundage 

“It was, but it isn’t now. Don’t ask 
me about it. Sometime you shall 
know.” She clung to him and sobbed 
without restraint. He heard her stifled 
words only faintly. “Tom, you see the 
picture over there. I couldn't get the 
sunlight in it. It wouldn’t come in for 





me. It’s like my life, Tom. There’s 
no sunlight in it now. Help me to find 
it?” 


“But can I, Ruth?” 

She placed both her hands tenderly 
on his face, and looked into his eyes, 
into his soul, a look that was terrible in 
its longing and demand. 

“Yes, you can. You are young, you 
are honest, and vour heart is clean.” 

Their fresh, childish mouths met and 
tears of agonizing joy stood in Tom’s 
brown eyes. 

“T don’t love you now,” Ruth mur- 
mured, “quite as you want me to, dear. 
U’'m so sore, Tom. But, oh! how I am 
going to love you by and by!” 














THE HANDLING OF HUSBANDS 


A TRIANGULAR CONTEST 


By Caroline Duer 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. MERRITT 
Mrs. WISE 
Mrs. HuUNTINGDEN 


A Young Woman, Just Married 
A Matron of Years and Experience 
An Ageless Widow, Lately Engaged 


TIME AND PLaceE—Of no importance. 


HE conversation takes place in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Wise’s 
town house, where the three la- 

dics are sitting together after dinner, 
drinking their coffee. 


Mrs. Merritt—But surely one must 
adopt different methods with different 
men, dear Mrs. Wise. 

Mrs. WIsE (Sitting very erect)—My 
dear, I’m not speaking of men—but of 
husbands. You may have heard the 
saying that there are several kinds of 
men and only one kind of husband. 

Mrs. HuNTINGDEN (smiling )—But 
of that kind some are undoubtedly bet- 
ter than others. 

Mrs. WIsE (turning to her majestic- 
ally)—Ah! you had an_ unfortunate 
experience. Now, you know, I’m a 
privileged character, and we are here 
“en petite comité.” Tell me, why did 
you marry Huntingden? 

Mrs. HuNTINGDEN (not at all em- 
barrassed)—Because he was the hand- 
somest man I had ever seen, and I fell 
in love with him. 

Mrs. WisE—A very poor reason for 
marrying any man, as I’m sure you 
soon found out. And now this other— 
(To Mrs. Merritt.) You mustn't be 
shocked at my inquisitiveness, my dear; 





I’ve known her ever since she was a 
naugthy little girl—Tom Neville, he’s 
not handsome, | can see; but I’m told 
he’s well-off, and I should say he was a 
good fellow. Most entertaining at din- 
ner, wasn't he, Mrs. Merritt? I sup- 
pose our husbands will sit listening to 
him for the next half hour! Well, you 
are going to be happy with him, aren’t 
you, Fanny? 

Mrs. Huntincpen (laughing )—I 
hope so. He is a good fellow and good 
company and a great many more good 
things. And he has known me “ever 
since I was a naughty little girl,” and 
been crazy about me, too. 

Mrs. WIsE (approvingly )—Far bet- 
ter than that you should be unduly fond 
of him. Mr. Wise proposed to me five 
times before I accepted him. I think 
there should always be a little natural 
reluctance to overcome. There was a 
great deal in my case. 

Mrs. HUNTINGDEN (saucily)—Aren’t 
you going to tell us why you married 
him, then ? 

Mrs. WISE (impressively )—My dear, 
from the first moment we met I knew 
that he would make a good husband. 
My only doubt was whether / ought 
not to wait for some more difficult sub- 
ject; but after his fifth proposal I rec- 
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ognized that he was cursed with the 
fault of obstinacy, and that it was, per- 
haps, my mission to cure it. I have. 
He hardly ever insists upon having his 
own way now. 

Mrs. Merritr (merri/y)—That’s 
very singular after the success of his 
crucial venture. 

Mrs. Wise (suddenly turning upon 
her)—Come, child, you must not with- 
hold your testimony in this conclave. 
Tell us why you married your husband. 
I am an impertinent old woman, | 
know, but everybody has agreed that 
I’m not to be taken too seriously, so 
you must not be offended. 

Mrs. Merritt (auch amused )—Not 
in the least, Mrs. Wise. Why cid I 
marry my husband? I think _ be- 
cause I found him congenial as a 
companion, as well as charming as 
a man, and because | was perfectly 
sure he would respect my right to 
independent tastes, opinions and even 
actions, if the necessity should arise— 
as I do his. 

Mrs. HuntTINGDEN (with a slight 
sneer)—How very modern! We all 
know married people whose unfortunate 
tempers compel them to go separate 
ways and lead separate lives, more or 
less openly, and we pity them; but to 
make such a contract, in cold blood, be- 
fore the ceremony—— Well, as I said, 
it’s very modern! 

Mrs. Merritt (smiling )—Our char- 
acters made the contract—not we. If 
it had had to be put into words it could 
hardly have existed. 

Mrs. HUNTINGDEN (sarcastically )—I 
should think not! “You let me alone 
and I'll let you alone,” doesn’t seem a 
very gracious way of beginning matri- 
mony. 

Mrs. Wise (hurling herself into the 
conversation)—Not as you say it, 
Fanny, but I understand Mrs. Merritt’s 
point of view. Still, that kind of free- 
dom is dangerous, my dear. Do you 
mean to tell me, for instance, that you 
do not consider it necessary to consult 
your husband about anything ? 

Mrs. Merritt—Of course I do—an 
obligation where our joint interests are 
concerned, and a pleasure, where my 
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I only 
maintain a Right of Privacy, if we 
should either of us choose to exercise 
it. 
Mrs. 
becomes of mutual confidence, the great 


own affairs are in question. 


Vise (severely) —Then what 


safeguard of marriage? I always make 
Mr. Wise tell me everything. 

Mrs. Merritt (mischievously) — 
And does Mr. Wise always do it? 

Mrs. WIsE (with pride)—He does. 
He was a little restive at first, | admit, 
but when I had once possessed myself 
of every detail of his past history, he 
made up his mind that ‘the better part 
of valor was’—for the future—con- 
fession. 

Mrs. Merrrrr—How differently we 
look at it. I’m afraid I should de- 
spise my husband if I could make him 
tell me things—especially things that 
it was none of my business to know. 

Mrs. WIsE (emphatically)—It’s your 
business to know everything. And don’t 
you see that if you allow him to form 
habits of secretiveness he may presently 
begin to conceal what it may be of para- 
mount importance that you should learn 
at once? The confidence of husbands 
must be conquered at one blow. 

Mrs. Merritr (laughing outright) 
—Which would kill it forever, I should 
think. But, seriously, I’ve always con- 
sidered confidence and attitude of mind, 
not a matter of speech or silence. 

Mrs. Huntincpen (eagerly )—And 
to be won by skillful diplomacy, not 
commanded or conquered. Indeed, dear 
Mrs. Wise, you are wrong in your 
theory—admirably as it has worked in 
the case of your own husband. . Now, 
my plan is different. I never ask a di- 
rect question. I just wait and watch 
and put two and two together, and 
gradually I find out what I want to 
know. I never fail. Tom admits it. 
He says it would be useless to conceal 
anything from me, and he wouldn't 
attempt it under any circumstances. 

Mrs. Mrerritr—Our ideas are so en- 
tirely opposed that it seems difficult to 
discuss them. But my theory is that, if 
you are any judge of character, you 
know pretty well what your particular 
man will or will not do, and you gain 
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nothing by being curious in details. | 
try to have confidence in my husband— 
you compel or surprise confidences from 
yours. 

Mrs. Wisr—That’s all very well, my 
dear, but wait till vou know that some 
other woman is trying to play with him 
and you will be as “curious in details” 
as the rest of us. 

Mrs. Merritr—But | 
he'd want to play with her. 

Mrs. Huntincp—eEn—What sublime 
faith! Now, I’m by no means sure that 
Tom mightn’t /ike it, but, knowing that 
I should find it out and make a fuss, 
he wouldn’t try it. 

Mrs. WiseE—And, being well aware 
of the day of reckoning he would have 
with me, Mr. Wise wouldn't dare. He 
is not adventurous. 

Mrs. Merritr—lI should be ashamed 
of Jack if he did not dare, but I’m 
proud to believe that he would not 
care. That kind of thing doesn’t attract 
him. 

Mrs. HuntineGpEeN (cagerly)—Will 
you try him? 

Mrs. Merrirr—What do you mean? 
As a joke? 

Mrs. HuntincbEN—Yes. 
you what to do. 

Mrs. Merritt (/iesitating )—Why, it 
seems rather a liberty to take—doesn't 
it? 

Mrs. HuntrincpEN—A liberty with 
one’s own husband! 

Mrs. Merritrt—One’s own husband 
might very well object to having tricks 
played on him in public. 

Mrs. HunrincpEN—Oh, of 
if you are afraid—— 

Mrs. Wise—Fanny, how can you be 
so mischievous ! 

Mrs. Merritt (decidedly)—I’m not 


don’t think 


I'll tell 


course, 


afraid and, fortunately, Jack has a 
sense of humor. What do you want me 
to dot 

Mrs. Huntincp—EN—Well, unless 


your husband is entirely unlike other 
men, he probably had some affairs of 
the heart before he married you. 

Mrs. Merritt (tranquilly)—I should 
suppose so. It would have proved him 


very unattractive if he hadn't. 
Mrs. 


HuntTINGDEN—Which he did 
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not think it to confide to 
you? 

Mrs. Merritt—Naturally not. 

Mrs. Hunrincpb—EN—Will you write 
him a letter—an unsigned letter—at my 
dictation ? 

Mrs. Merritt (rising )—Purporting 
te come from a former jJadylove, I 
presume. Well, I’m afraid I can't dis- 
guise my hand very much. I'll try— 
but why don’t you do it? 

Mrs. HuntincpEN (gayly, as she 
also rises )—Because I know | can’t dis- 
guise mine at all and, if he happened to 
show it to Tom, that would be the end 
of the joke. He'd recognize it at once. 
We'll get Mrs. Wise to write for us. 

Mrs. Merritt (/anghing)—The very 
thing. Mrs. Wise will do it beautifully. 

Mrs. Wise (protesting, as she ts 
drawn toward the writing table) 
Upon my word—you know—really— 
I’m not sure I ought to allow this. It’s 
so—so French, isn’t it? And what a 
nation they are for that sort of thing! 
Still, we are all here, “en petit comité,” 
and if Mrs. Merritt is willing 

Mrs. Merritt—Mrs. Merritt is more 
than willing. She is eager. 

Mrs. WIseE (seating herself at the 
table )—What am I to say, Fanny? 

Mrs. Huntincp—en—Take half a 
sheet of paper and a pencil. I want it 
to look as if it were written in haste. 

Mrs. Wise (pencil in hand)—My 
dear! How artful you are! 

Mrs. HuntTINGDEN (dictating )— 
“IT happened to see you go into the 
house. My carriage is waiting round the 
corner i 

Mrs. WISE (pausing and looking up) 
—But we are in the middle of the block, 
Fanny. Hadn't you better say which 
corner ? 

Mrs. HuNTINGDEN (considering)— 
No, it’s more like a woman in a hurry to 
suppose that a man will know exactly 
what she means without her telling 
him. Besides, it won’t hurt him to go to 
both corners. 

Mrs. Merritr (pleasantly)—If he 


necessary 











goes. 
Mrs. Huntincpb—EN—Of course—if 
he goes. (Continues her dictation.) 


“My carriage is waiting round the cor- 
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ner. Will you come out and speak to 
me for a few minutes? I am sailing to- 
morrow and, because you once thought 
you loved me and because I shall al- 
ways love you, I want—foolish as it 
seems—to say good-by to you , 

Mrs. Wise (laboriously writing 
back-hand)—I don’t believe an expert 
could trace that to me. 

Mrs. HuntINGDEN (looking over her 
shoulder )—Capital! There, we'll put 
it in an envelope, address it to Mr. Mer- 
ritt, and tell the footman to say it was 
left-at the door just now. (Crosses 
the room.) May I ring? 

Mrs. Wise—Do. (She reaches out 
her hand for an envelope and in draw- 
ing it back she strikes her elbow sharply 
against the arm of her chair.) Bless me, 
how that hurt! (Rubs her elbow, then 
directs letter). The writing on the out- 
side is by no means as good as the 
other. It’s almost illegible. 

Mrs. Merritr (/eaning over table 
and upsetting vase of flowers)—And 
I'm afraid I haven’t improved it by my 
ministrations. I am very sorry to be so 
awkward. 

Mrs. WIsE (fussily dabbing table 
with her handkerchief )—Never mind, 
my dear, water does no harm. 

Mrs. HunTINGDEN (as Mrs. Merritt 
wipes letter vigorously)—Perhaps it’s 
rather an advantage in some ways. 
They'll think the lady has been crying 
over it. 

Mrs. Merritt (carrying it to the 
door)—Perhaps. (Speaking to in- 
visible footman). Take this to the 
dining-room and tell the gentleman that 
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STINGING blast that bares the frozen streets, 
Lean trees that shiver in its icy hold, 

Dead lawns, thin spread with snow in wind-rent sheets, 
No sun. no sky, gray worlds of sullen cold. 


it was left at the door. Just that. 
Don’t add a word. 

(4 pause. The three ladies seat 
themselves in attitudes of expectation. 
After a moment the front door slams.) 

Mrs. HuntiIncbpbEN—He’s gone! 

(Ad pause. The front door slams 
again.) ; 

Mrs. Wise—He’s thought better of 
it and come back. 

Mrs. HuntiIncpEN—Then we should 
have heard the bell. 

Mrs. WisE—Not of necessity. 

Mrs. HuNTINGDEN (jumping up) 
—I’m going to look. (She opens the 
door of the room and looks out.) No 
one but the footman. Ah! (with an 
air of triumph) it’s a note for you, Mrs. 
Merritt. 

Mrs. Merritt (who till now has 
shown no uneasiness)—For me? (She 
opens it, and glancing mischievously at 
the two ladies, reads aloud.) “My 
dear girl: What do you make of the in- 
closed letter? I think it a hoax, but the 
other two have flown north and south 
with the speed of antelopes. The ad- 
dress, was so blurred they couldn’t tell 
which it was for. / utterly disclaimed 
the acquaintance of any woman who 
could write such an abominable hand, 
but I can’t leave the dining-room till 
they return. They don’t want their 
womenkind to know about it. Bally 


idiots! Yours, etc.” Well, my good 
ladies, how do you think the system 
works ? 


(But Mrs. Wise and Mrs. Hunting- 
den have each rushed to a window and 
cre looking north and south.) 
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THE SUBLIME ART OF PLEASING 


ACTORS 


By 


i awe pellucid and enthusiastic tledg- 
ling, as he enters upon the ques- 
tionably glittering and dubious!) 
bespangled career of “dramatic writer.” 
has but one object in view. That object 
is justice. His youthful mind has been 
fired by the splendid possibilities of the 
drama. The actor is, to him, a being 
inspired, magnificently altruistic, an ob- 
ject for psychologic study, a student to 
be urged on by dulcet words of encour- 
agement. 

The fledgling’s cunning little soul has 
revolted at the haltf-veiled sneers, the 
glibly uttered sarcasms, the ineffective 
criticisms of the police-court reporter, 
the baseball specialist, and the feminine 
“beauty column” writer. He must 
change all that. The actor must have 
his due. The drama must be supporte ! 
The people of the stage must be conciti- 


ated and flattered. A pampered “pro- 
fession” hungering for sweets must 


er—have ‘em, or die of anzmia. 
Guileless fledgling! Amiable  liit'c 
boy, on the ragged edge of the somber 
region of disillusion! Onward he 
rushes, fervid and eager, willing to cast 
all that is best within him at the very 
feet of the drama. He has been to col- 
lege. He can quote Latin: he has a 
pleasing smattering of Greek. He 
adores the classics. From the hothouse 
of his learning he culls fragrant posies 
and enlivens all his writings with them. 
The actor is great! The drama is good! 
Their aim is high art. He will nor 
write to the gallery. Never shall it be 
said of him that he is merely indorsing 
the verdict of the masses. Pity him 
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(that poor little boy), for he clamors to 
teach. 

The years pass, and he solemnly re- 
flects, one contemplative morning, that 
he must have written at least aton. To 
be sure, writings are rarely measured by 
pounds and hundredweights, however 
heavy they be. That would be too cruel. 
Still, it is borne in upon him, and he 
cannot resist the notion, that he must 
have written a ton. And he feels sor- 
rily certain that his ton has landed him 
—nowhere! 

The actors, whom he had particularly 
sought to impress (for are they not 
lofty, beautiful souls?) do not know 
him. They have never even written to 
“thank” him for his honeyed words. 
He has read and re-read his articles, and 
he has found them truly beautiful—ex- 
actly what he had wished to achieve, as 
the pellucid, enthusiastic fledgling. He 
cannot recall one solitary unkind 
thought. He has drenched the drama in 
molasses. He has saturated the players 
with thick and unyielding syrup. Yet 
when they pass him in a crowd they do 
not look at him. Occasionally a zealous 
press agent has introduced him to an 
aspiring “star.” The result has been 
pitiful. The “star” has been polite in a 
grudging, half-hearted manner. The 
ereat services, however, done to the 
drama and to the players have been un- 
noticed. Impossible to avoid that con- 
clusion. Misericordia! 

For the benefit of pellucid fledglings 
and others—particularly others—I 
should like to say a few things about the 
sublime art of pleasing actors. I feel 
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that I am especially equipped for this 
task, inasmuch as I have never suc- 
ceeded in pleasing them. But after a 
good many years devoted to a contact 
that has not killed, or even seriously dis- 
abled me, I hereby announce that I have 
discovered the sublime art and—let me 
have a new paragraph, please 

I know how to please actors, if I want 
to do it. 

You must remember, in the first place, 
that the people of the stage are the most 
abnormally advertised people on the face 
of this earth. If lawyers, politicians, 
novelists, journalists and artists received 
one-half of the attention indiscriminately 
lavished upon the mummers, the world 
would know what they were doing and 
the knowledge might be extremely use- 
ful. 

The stage-people have grown so ac- 
customed to this condition of things that 
they accept it as their due. They do 
not analyze it and wonder why, of all the 
professions that go to make up the 
world’s outfit, theirs is singled out. Not 
a bit of it. It is so, because it should 
be so, and it couldn’t be otherwise. 

Some of them in their craze for ré- 
clame affect to deplore this awful pub- 
licity even as they ungratefully pocket 
the dollars that it brings in to them. 
They pose as timid, shrinking beings, 
afraid of this dreadful monster of popu- 
larity. They sigh for some little cot by 
the sea, where they can hide their aching 
heads. (Those poor, swollen heads!) 
Why must our private lives be laid bare, 
they ask? Of what possible interest 
can we be to the world when our work 
behind the footlights is achieved? Like 
Marie Corelli (in whom the psychology 
of the “actress” is marvelously dis- 
played), they loathe this incessant pa- 
rade, but they ‘“‘write letters to the ed- 
itor’—indignant and aghast—when it 
ceases. 

But it rarely ceases. Lawyers, pol- 
iticians, novelists, journalists and artists 
can kick aside the traces and raise Cain 
with the community, but the marriage 
of a chorus girl to a “wealthy brewer” 
will be of paramount importance. The 





latest “kicker” in the ranks of Mrs. Os- 


born’s will 


playhouse successfully 











scramble for place. The dear little girl 
who resigns from a burlesque company 
because she cannot wear tights (mom- 
mer doesn’t like it; she is a perfect lady ) 
is certain that she will be noticed, al- 
though dear little girls have done the 
same thing for years and mommer is 
absolutely undying. 

The lady who professes to “‘hate pub- 
licity” gets the same exquisite measure 
of it. Eleonora Duse rigidly declines to 
be “interviewed.” It is against her 
principles, she says. In suave Italian 
she inveighs against the custom, because 
it is popular in America. In England, 
where it is not so popular, and in 
France, where it is nearly unknown, la 
Duse has no such scruples. In both 
those countries she has “talked.” But 
here, she can do far, far better by not 
talking. And the charming interpreter 
of D’Annunzio is rewarded, of course, 
by more advertisement than any column 
interview could have accorded her. 
Around her is wrapped the cloak of 
mystery and mysticism. It is a most 
profitable pose. 

The pellucid fledgling and others who 
have studied all this (although the 
knowledge cannot be suddenly assim- 
ilated; it must gradually dawn) will 
realize that the sublime art of pleasing 
actors does not exist in the mere act of 
writing veraciously about them. Every- 
body writes about them. No newspa- 
per column is free from them. The 
lady that writes “feminine gossip” can- 
not refrain from them; the person that 
discusses dress dare not relinquish them. 
In the list of “‘among those present” at 
swagger functions you can rarely escape 
the actor and actress. 

You cannot please actors and actresses 
by merely writing about them, any more 
than you could please them by not 
writing about them. How to do it, 
then? That is the question. For there 
are. as I have said, so many worthy 
young people who would like to wrestle 
with this will-o’-the-wisp and who de- 
cline to believe, what is surely a patent 
fact, that actors and actresses are the 
most ungrateful people in the world. 
There are so many worthy young people 
who are foolish enough to desire to 















please actors and actresses! Well, they 
shall learn how to do it most effectively. 

Occasionally, even at this advanced 
stage of the game, I am as foolish as the 
most self-deluded. I cannot resist the 
impression that certain people, as the re- 
sult of certain criticisms, must think that 
I'm awfully nice. Here is a case in 
point: A certain actor, a clever actor, 
too, was in this country many years ago 
and I reveled in his work. Scrapbooks 
galore will testify to that fact. He came 
back with a company of his own. He 
was treated somewhat indifferently and 
was told that his humor would not ap- 
peal. The critics of this city were luke- 
warm. I went to see him and, next day, 
after reading what I had written, I came 
to the conclusion that | had been mar- 
velously kind and that the actor would 
cherish me in his fond souvenirs. 

Vain delusion ! 
deplored the attire of his leading lady 
and had briefly chronicled the fact that 
she was not a great actress. All else 
was forgotten, former praise, present 
praise and all the rest of it. Indignation 
reigned in the dramatic camp; violent 
animosity was expressed; lawyers were 
consulted; ireful letters were written. 
An indigestion of anger seemed to be- 
speak apoplexy. It was genuinely 
funny. It was to me far more amusing 
than anything that this clever actor had 
done on the stage, and nobody could ap- 
preciate him: there more fondly than | 
did. 

To indulge successfully in the sublime 
art of pleasing actors, it is necessary, 
first of all, to remember that there are 
other actors. And then it is incumbent 
to recall the fact that every actor you see 
is better than every other actor that you 
have seen. You can never please an 
actor by merely chronicling the fact that 
Jhis work was fine, artistic, well-con- 
ceived, thoughtful, convincing, or mag- 
netic. If you try to do this, you will 
fail lamentably. You might just as well, 
so far as writing for the actor’s satisfac- 
tion is concerned, lavish vituperation 
and abuse upon him. 

The psychological, dominant factor of 
the actor is his ego. He is unfortunately 
aware that there are many others in the 
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field. It will afford him no pleasure if 
you honeycomb him with praise and 
then go and honeycomb his rivals with 
exactly the same amount. That cancels 
the indebtedness, so to speak. It is al- 
most like a problem in vulgar fractions. 
You must remmember the actor’s ego. 
I—IJ—I—I! Never forget the I. 

Once upon a time, there was a charm- 
ing old man in this city. He was a 
dramatic critic and he is dead. He was 
as amiable, as benevolent, as peaceful 
and as good-natured a person as I have 
ever met. He never wrote an “unkind” 
word ; he never saw a defect in any pro- 
duction. His reviews were always the 
same unstinted praise. If I told you 
his name and you mentioned it to the 
mummers, they would not know of 
whom you were talking. He had prob- 
ably written about them all, but they 
would not be able to recall his words. 

le had sugared them until candied fruit 
would be sour in comparison. But they 
had no “use” for him. He did not know 
the sublime art of pleasing actors. Prob- 
ably if he had known, he would have 
hated to exercise it. 

And now, pellucid enthusiast, let us 
suppose that you are fatuous enough to 
wish to please Sarah Bernhardt. How 
will you go about ii? 

If you are very young, you will fly to 
the dictionary and extract therefrom a 
mound of adjectives, synonyms for 
“great.” You will lay them on thickly 
and flavor them with hyperbole. And 
you will serve up hot, with wine-sauce. 
If you should happen to see Sarah next 
day, you would be horrified to learn that 
your exotic criticism had made no im- 
pression. Sarah has grown up on that 
sort of thing. She may have liked it 
once, but now it is useless. She will 
pass you by with a contemptuous “Con- 
nais pas,” and you may feel snubbed. 

3ut how different it would all have 
been if you had compared Sarah with 
Duse and triumphantly declared that 
Duse was not “in it” and that the meth- 
ods of Bernhardt were still the most 
transcendently artistic—if you had 


hailed her as the queen, with all the rest 
as... small potatoes! 
Oh, what a difference in the morn- 








ing! I don't say that Sarah would have 
fallen at your feet and called vou her 
best friend, her stanch ally. That 
would have been infra dig. But she 
would have smiled at you and perhaps— 
I say perhaps—she might have said: 
“What a splendid stvle you have! What 
a charming analysis you have made!” 

If you should feel archly desirous of 
pleasing Richard Mansfield, precisely 
the same tactics must be pursued. Poor 
little scribbler, aglow with the exhaust- 
ing enthusiasm of an elusive justice, how 
vain are your own ideas! You would 
steer clear of comparisons that seem to 
you unnecessary, and you would torture 
your soul for eloquent language in 
which to impress the actor with the su- 
preme sense of your own admiration for 
him. You could write until vou were 
blue in the face. You could fill your 
paper with ecstatic adjectives and trans- 
lucent metaphors. It would be of no 
avail. The actor would not be “pleased.” 
He might not be annoyed. He would 
probably be neutral, and would ask you 
who you were and if your mother 
knew you were out. 

But if you had written in this strain: 
“If that foolish person called Irving, 
who comes over here to make alleged 
fine productions, could have seen Mr. 
Mansfield’s magnificent effort last night, 
it is impossible to conjecture what his 
sensations would have been. Mansfield, 
himself, is as far superior to Irving as 
silk is to silkoline, as diamonds to paste, 
as cream to cornstarch. If you do not 
believe this, you are no good and your 
knowledge of the drama is distinctly 
nil.” If you had written in this strain, 
the result would have been magical. 

You see, each actor is what they call 
in chemistry a “saturated solution” of 
praise and advertisement. At that point 
you can go on adding and adding to it, 
but it makes no difference. You are 
wasting your time—if you want to 
please him. Your praise is lost in the 
chaotic mass that has drenched him. 

Make every actor superior to every 
other actor and he will recognize the 
wondrous importance of your work. 
He will make vou “feel good” by telling 
vou of the excessive value of your gems 
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of thought and of the vast good vou are 
doing to the drama. -Why, I have had 
a playwright, whom I treated in this 
vay, write me that I was positively the 
drama’s only hope! (I regret to say 
that the following season, when my love 
of truth triumphed, he wrote and made 
bitter complaints of the injustice of what 
he could only consider as a personal at- 
tack, inspired by sheer animosity. ) 

But every actor loves to hear that he 
is the “only one.” That is what catches 
him. He doesn’t care to be merely 
magnificent, or electric, or wonderful. 
thers may be that. He clamors to be 
the “only one.” Others cannot be the 
“only one’’—at least it would seem to be 
logically impossible. 

Always say, when an actor or actress 
plavs an old part, that for the first 
time in your life vou see it plaved 
legitimately. The last Camille should 
be the greatest; the most recent Ham- 
let the truest ; the newest Judict, the only 
real girl. Be comparative and super- 
lative at the same time. In fact, be 
positive, comparative and superlative at 
the same time. If vou are merely a 
novice, signing “John Smith” for the 
first time to vour effort, this will launch 
you straight into the actor’s affections. 
And I am assuming (as is the case with 
many critics) that your duty is not to 
the public, but to the actor. The sub- 
lime art of invariably pleasing the actor! 

Actors are pleased at the expense of 
other actors. You can please a butcher 
by telling him that his meat is perfect. 
It is not at all necessary to add that it 
is better than the meat obtained from 
his rival down the street. His artistic 
instinct is satisfied with the fact that he 
is good and that you like him. It is not 
so with the actor. He has been petted 
and pampered by overpraise, by over- 
adulation, by over-everything. His 
sense of proportion has been lost, his 
iutlook has been shattered. The spirit 
f altruism has evaporated. He can see 
himself as the dominant figure in the 
world and, to please him, you must ac- 
centuate that dominancy. You must 
tell him that he is the ‘‘only one”—that 
vou can see nobody else, and this ac- 
quiescence with his own views will 














































gently titillate him, for, after all, the 
best friends of the egotist are those 
whose views coincide absolutely with 
his own. 

You will naturally ask what you are 
to do with the actors whom you have 
declared inferior. How can you hope 
to please Duse if you have already an- 
nounced the superiority of Sarah Bern- 
hardt? And what tactics are you to 
pursue with Irving after you have 
abused him in order to pinnacle Mr. 
Mansfield? These are the aspects of 
the case that are enigmatical. You can- 
not eat your pie and have your pie. As 
a rule, it is preferable to compare living 
actors with dead great ones. You will 
never have to criticise the dead great 
ones again, in this sphere of action, at 
any rate, and you will be helping the 
living ones to their surfeit of vanity. 
Even that may not satisfy them. Bern- 


And ebon nights. 
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ie 


CHANGE 


HE winter’s on us with its steely days 

Cold flees the wind along 

The bleak and dreary wastes. 
Ice-locked, still croon a drowsy, plaintive song. 


Yet turns my heart, persistent, to a strand 
Wave-lapped and warm, where, but five moons ago 
Stood thou and I, thy head upon my heart. 
And can this be the same, the well-loved land, 
The same God's world, but choked by death and snow? 
I am a man, and yet the tears will start. 


The sun may smile again on moor and hill; 

The earth may nurse to life both seed and tree; 
But thou wilt never come again; and still 

I hold, not thee, indeed, but love of thee! 





hardt would not be nearly as pleased to 
excel the dead Rachel, as she would the 
living Duse. Mr. Manstield must in- 
finitely prefer the vital Irving to the fin- 
ished Macready. 

The truth seems to be that, while you 
can achieve the sublime art of pleasing 
some actors, you are barred from the 
attempt to please them all. You must be 
satisfied with catering to the exquisite 
egotism of the few, and you are allowed 
to make your own selection. Surely 
that is enough. 

And if the task should appall you, if 
you should feel affrighted at knocking 
down one little man in order to build up 
another, you can always talk airily and 
pleasantly about the survival of the fit- 
test, which sounds well. In spite of 
which, even if you have mastered the 
art of how to please actors, I must con- 
clude with the little word “Don’t.” 


The water-ways, 


H. ArtuHurR Powe Lt. 






HY Dickie Longaway had 
brought his love problem to 
me for solution was past the 

power of perspicacity to find out. 
Indeed, there were old reasons why 
Dickie should have taken his difficulty 
elsewhere—poignant reasons : the things 
we had said and done on a Klondike 
trail, one day of other years, when the 
way was toilsome, the night upon us and 
the last of the grub in his hands. No 
naked soul is a lovely thing; and ours 
had that day been stripped bare—the 
one exposed to the shameless stare of 
the other. There are things a man can 
condone in himself but can’t forgive in 
his friend. Dickie had never forgiven 
me—nor I, him. At the end of that 
hard day, we had agreed to close a 
friendship that had been long and inti- 
mate; and when we met again—it was 
at Comfort Beach—our relations had 
never passed the bounds of scrupulously 
polite acquaintance. I had been A/ister 
Miggs, with the addition of a covert lit- 
tle sneer—he, Mister Longaway, with 
the accompaniment of a cold stare. Mis- 
ter! It made me laugh to think of it. 
For there sat Dickie, Blondie Long- 
away, Ol’ Longie—once again just a 
“poor, old, stranded wreck,” as he had 
said! He was a sight to pinch the heart 
of a man, his big body limp as dejection 
itself, his broad, jolly face lined and 
twisted as despair. What new tangle 





had that dull-witted giant lumbered 
into? 
“Billie,” he groaned, “you were al- 


ways good to me. I never had a friend 
who : 
“Oh, cut that!” I broke in. 
the point.” 
“Billie,” 





“Come to 


he went on, in a 


watery 
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voice, “you're clever, you are. You're 
what they call a brilliant young fellow. 
You can get out of scrapes. I can only 
get i ‘em. There was that last mix-up 
at Princeton. If it hadn’t been for——” 

“For heaven's sake, Dickie!” I cried, 


in alarm. “Let me know the worst. 
What have you done ?” 

Dickie sighed. 

“Brace up, man. Here, have——” 


“No,” he said; “not a drop. It makes 
you bubble, Billie, I know; but it only 
makes me flow over. Don’t want any. 
ITonest, I don’t. This thing has taken 
all the sparkle out of me.” 

“Nothing but tears left,” I observed. 

“And not many more of them,” he 
groaned. “I'm afraid, old man, I'll soon 
be in a condition of—of—what the 
books call ‘dry-eyed agony.” What 
comes after that I don’t remember; but 
if I recall the end of ‘Maid or Duchess’ 
it's—it’s—something horrible.” 

IT laughed. 

“Don't!” he cried, lifting his hand in 
protest so pained that the laugh was 
choked in my throat. “Don't, Billie. I 
can’t stand it. Anything but that. This 
is dead earnest.” 

“Tf you would 
pleaded, “we might 

“T’m in love with little Dollie Har- 
son,” he broke in. 

“Everybody knows it,” was my cheer- 
ful response. “Of course you are. And 
why not? She’s eminently fitted Ss 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “but it’s worse 
than that.” 

“Almost everything is,” I ventured. 

“In fact,’ he went on, drawing his 
chair closer, “the horrible truth is that 
we're engaged.” 

“My dear fellow, accept—— 


only tell me,” I 
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“You don’t 
know all. I feel like a scoundrel, Billie. 
J am a scoundrel. That poor, dear girl! 
Why, she loves me, Billie,” he burst 


“Don’t!” he cried, again. 


out. “And I love her. Honest, I do, 
old man. I never was in love this way 
before. That affair at Princeton—why 


—why, that wasn’t love. My God! This 
is awful, Billie.” 

It seemed to be. 

“You see,” said Dickie, 
hands from his haggard face, 
an obstacle—to marriage.” 

“There’s WHAT?” 

“Why, the engagement can’t—can’t— 
come to anything. Don’t you under- 
stand? There’s an obstacle to mar- 
riage.” 

We had parted on a Klondike trail, 
Dickie and I, four years before; and we 
had parted bad friends. We had gone 
our ways—I to look for gold, he, for ad- 
venture; but it had come to my ears 
that he had found what he sought be- 
fore he tired of “knocking about the 
world” and returned to enjoy the posi- 
tion and fortune with which his dead 
father had happily provided him. There 
had been two wild, blear-eyed years in 
the North, one of blood and arrogance 
in the Philippine Islands, one in China, 
when license was let loose; he had 
stoked his way from Alaska to Seattle, 
joined the Philippine transport service 
on a wager, followed the army to Pekin, 
blundered into charge of a host of 
coolies in Japan, and, at last, had made 
his way back to New York by way of 
the Horn, a foremast hand on a full- 
rigged ship. Now, what had his hands 
or his heart done in all those hidden 
years? What thing had followed the 
poor, simple devil from the water-fronts 
of China and Japan to Comfort Beach? 
An obstacle to marriage? It was in- 
credible! Why—— 

“Look here, old man,” said I, “you’re 
not putting anything up on your old 
friend, are you? We've been good 
friends in our time, Dickie, and it 
wouldn’t be nice, you know, to——” 

“S’help me God, Billie,’ he inter- 
rupted, hastily, “this isn’t a joke. It’s 
—-an—an awful thing.” 

Indeed, he looked it. 


taking his 
“there’s— 
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“Dickie Longaway,” I said, solemnly, 
“don’t tell me that you’ ve been quite 
fool enough to get 

“No, no! Nothing of the sort. Never 
married anybody in my life. It isn’t a 
woman—honest. At least, a woman did 
part of | it, of course, but that isn’t 
the 








“It can’t—it really can’t be a case of 
‘me chee-i-]’ 
“Oh, Lord, no! It isn’t that. No 
child in the case. I wish that was the 
worst. But it isn’t. You can cover 
those things up, you know, and get rid 
of them. It’s merely a matter of lies 
and money. But this—oh, Lord! Billie 
—this can’t be covered up. It’s simply 
bound to come out. I’ve kept it from 
the world ever since I came back; but 
as for keeping it from a wife—that’s 
quite impossible. It really couldn’t be 
done. She’d spot it, you know, right 
away. And what would she say when 
the whole horrible truth was exposed ? 
What would she say ? Oh, Lord! There’s 
that poor, dear little girl, Billie. Little 
she thinks 

Dickie was on the verge of tears. 

“Brace up, man,” I said, sympathet- 
ically, ‘and tell me what it is.” 

Dickie closed the door—it had been 
ajar for the sake of the cool breeze— 
and came close to where I sat. 

“Truth is, he whispered, 

“T’m ta 

“Beg pardon,” said I. 

*catch that last word?” 








hoarsely, 





I didn’t quite 


“Tattooed,” he whispered. “I’m fat- 
tooed.” 
“Young, rich, handsome,” I gasped, 


“and tattooed.” 
“But tattooed,” 
“True,” said I. 

some, but tattooed. 

that all?” 


Dickie corrected. 
“Young, rich, hand- 
My dear fellow, is 


“All!” he cried, indignantly. “You 
just think of that for a minute. Just 
turn it over in your mind. And if it 


doesn’t make you sweat sympathy, you 
are no true friend of mine. Don’t you 
understand? I say, I’m tattooed.” 
“So is the Prince of Wales.” 
“Oh, I know all about that. 
Crown Prince of Germany. 
some comfort in that, you know. 


So’s the 
There’s 
But, 
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Billie, they’re only marked for identifi- 
cation. /’m a regular tattooed man. 
I’m done pretty much all over. I don’t 
say that the work isn’t artistic, mind 
you; for it is—just as fine as money 
could buy. Why, when I was showing 
in the dime museum at ’Frisco ‘ 

“Good Lord!” 

“Yes, when I was showing in the 
dime muséum at ’Frisco, there wasn’t a 
freak on the platform took hold of the 
people’s attention as I did. No, old 
man, the work’s all right, even if I do 
say it. It isn’t that that makes me curl 
up when I think of that poor, dear girl. 
It’s the kind of things I’ve got on me. 
I’ve got a flock of butterflies on my 
right shoulder—a whole flock of seven 
butterflies, Billic, in full flight over my 
arm.” 

“Rather pretty—that.” 
“Yes, isn’t it?” 





he said, with some 
satisfaction. “A little idea of my own, 
you know. But,” again tragically, “I’ve 
also got a dragon around my waist— 
sort of a belt effect—a red-and-blue, 
scaly dragon, Billie, spouting fire as he 
swallows his own tail. That was the 
Jap’s idea. He said it was a striking 
thing, and I always thought it was till— 
till—I met that poor, dear girl. Then 
I began to consider her—to think of 
her feelings, you know, and,” with a 
long, quivering sigh, “I was disillu- 
sioned. But that isn’t the worst. I’ve 
got a boa constrictor coiled around my 
right leg, from the ankle up, and a 
string of Japanese lizards on the left— 
to balance the snake, you know. But 
those things are modest, Billie—modest, 
conventional little things. There's 
something else. I don’t mean the pig 
on my foot, nor the skull and cross- 
bones on my chest, nor any of those lit- 
tle things. It’s something else. It’s 
right on my left forearm. You see, the 
old Chinese woman said that it was a 
broad, white surface and that something 
real striking ought—oh, Lord, that poor, 
dear girl!” 

He was overcome. 

“Good heavens, Dickie!” I groaned. 
“What have you done?” 

“Once I offered a tramp a hundred 
dollars to trade me the skin of his fore- 
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arm. They do that sort of thing in hos- 
pitals, you know. But he said he really 
didn’t care to take that kind of picture 
into his grave with him. He needed 
money; but if I would please excuse 
him, he’d—he’d—really rather not. Bil- 
lie, I'll show you that little bit.” 
Longaway took off his coat, unlinked 
the lefthand cuff, and began slowly to 
roll back the sleeve of his shirt—mean- 
time looking distractedly at the ceiling, 
fearing, possibly, too suddenly to catch 
the verdict in my face. I fixed my eyes 
on his forearm. First appeared a dainty 
little toe—a moment later, two toes; 
then two dainty little feet were dis- 
closed. I had seen two such dainty lit- 
tle feet before. The profession of the 
possessor could not be mistaken. Next 
came two ankles, wondrously small; 
above which—the picture was disclosed 
faster now—were, of course, the famil- 
iar nether limbs, but marvelously round, 
magnificently large. In a flash—it was 
a quick, despairing turn of Longa- 
ways wrist—the ballet-girl was re- 
vealed in all the wicked fascination 
of her waspy waist, impressive shoul- 
ders, airily poised arms and gleaming 





smile. To say that she was _ attired 
in the shortest of short skirts would 
be to describe her costume in_ the 


most delicate language possible. It was 
so short that it was positively not of- 
fensive—not the least bit in the way. 
Beyond doubt, the Chinese artist had 
produced Longaway’s ideal of the bal- 
let-girl—hballet-girls not as they are, but 
as they ought to be. However, the ef- 
fect was surprising—smile, shoulders, 
waist, calves and all. Whether or not 
the idealistic quality of the work would 
appeal to little Dolly Harson—she was 
not so impressive in her proportions— 
was a question. It struck me forcibly 
that I shouldn’t like to be the one to 
ask her for a frank opinion as to the 
merits of the picture. 

“Well,” Dickie groaned, 
think ?” 

“Of course,” 
my throat, “if 
from 

“Quite impossible,” he interrupted. 
“She’s simply got to know.” 


“what dye 


I began, after clearing 
you could keep it 

















“Yes, yes: I understand. Of course, 
it's easy enough to keep a secret like 
that during the period of engagement ; 
but sf 

“That’s just the point I was trying to 
make,” sighed Dickie, as he drew the 
curtain over the picture. “Tell me, hon- 
est, now, do you think there’s any 
hope ?” 

“It depends on how she looks at it,” 
I said, wisely. “You can't deny, you 
know, that it’s a rather unpleasant thing 
for a_ girl to have _ promiscuously 
around.” 

I stopped. Dickie was looking at me 
strangely. I wondered if he were to 
make further confession. Apparently so. 

‘Billie.’ he stuttered, “that ain't all. 
There’s something else.. Oh, that poor, 
dear girl! I had hopes, you know, that 
she might consent to let me paste a 
piece of cotton over the ballet-girl, and 
and—forget that it was there. If she 
could, mind you—only if she could. 
But the other! The thing on my back! 
Oh, Lord! I had put it there with the 
best motive in the world, Billie. Honest 
I had. But things look different, some- 
how, since I met that—that-—angel girl. 
Might as well show you that, too, Bil- 
lie. Then you'll know the worst, and 
can advise me what to do.” 

Longaway's waistcoat came off now, 
and he was at his cravat and collar 
when Jimmie Tufford and F. Walt. 
Smith came hilariously in to carry me 
off to see the last act of “The Maid and 
the Man.” It was too much for Long- 
away. His mood was not their mood. 
So he donned his waistcoat and coat and 
departed, dejected as he had come. | 
promised, however, to spend the week- 
end at Comfort Beach, and advised him, 
frankly, to show the ballet-girl to little 
Dollie, and trust to her affection and 
sense of humor to save the situation. I 
knew Dollie intimately, and I thought 
that she might be persuaded to laugh 
and accept Dickie, suggestive adorn- 
ment, dragon and all. Of course, I did 
not then know what he had on his back. 








On Saturday morning Dickie Long- 
away tapped on the door of my room at 
the hotel at Comfort Beach five minutes 
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after I had been shown to it. He had 
passed the better part. of the week with 
little Dollie Harson. Of course, I had 
expected to find a marked improvement 
in both his appearance and mood. De- 
jection could not support the smile of 
Dolly Harson for three successive days. 
The little witch would enliven a corpse. 
But, no! Dickie was as frowsy, long- 
faced and watery as ever. Evidently the 
affair had not prospered. Perhaps the 
ballet-girl had stepped between them. 
At any rate, Dickie threw himself into 
a chair, stretched out his long legs, re- 
garded them mournfully, and—waited 
for me to invite his confidences. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Well, it’s this way,” he began. “I 
think she’s catching on. She’s nosed 
the game, my boy. I can’t forget the 
look she gave me on the beach yester- 
day afternoon. No, I haven't told her 
yet. Really, I didn’t have the nerve. 
3ut I think she’s a little suspicious—of 
something. She can’t quite make out 
why—well, you know, she’s awfully 
fond of the water, and, look here, Bil- 
lie,’ he burst out, wrathfully, “you 
know there's nothing the matter with 
my shape, don’t you? You've seen my 
legs, haven't you? Tell me, now, hon- 
est, do you think there’s anything wrong 
with my underpinning ?” 

“Not a thing! I swear it!” 

“There!” he cried. “I knew you'd 
Say so.” 

“Most elegant pair of legs, I take my 
oath, that ever I saw. Why, man, they’d 
do for the stage. There isn’t a Je 

“You couldn't tell her that, 
you?” he broke in. 

“Well—er—really, Dickie,” I stam- 
mered, “I’m a friend of yours, but -” 

“Oh, in an offhand sort of way, I 
mean. Suppose you and she are walk- 
ing on the beach, and I am saunter- 
ing along a little bit ahead of you. You 
point me out, you know, and say, ‘There 
goes dear old Dickie Longaway. Miss 
Harson, you really ought to see him 
stripped. He's got the prettiest pair of 
legs vou ever saw.’ Eh? Couldn’t you 
say something like that in an offhand 
way? Just to quiet her suspicions, I 
mean.” 








could 
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” 


“Well, to save life, or 

“Oh, no,” he sighed, “of course, you 
couldn’t. It wouldn’t be proper, would 
it? But I’d just like to have some one 
who's seen my legs give her the truth 
straight. If there’s a better pair on the 
beach, why, all right—but I haven’t no- 
ticed them; and of all the skinny, bandy- 
legged monstrosities on earth, Tuft 
Wellknap is surely It. When I speak 
of legs, you know, I refer to the fellows. 
When it comes to limbs, shapely /imbs, 
there’s nothing anywhere round to com- 
pare with that poor, dear z 

“Just so,” I interrupted; “but what 
has all this got to do with the case?” 

“Well, you see, Dolly’s awfully fond 
of the water ; but I don’t dare go in with 
her. When I’m in a bathing suit, two 
lizards, the pig and the tail of the boa 
constrictor are in full view; and the 
worst of it is that what you see makes 
you think that there’s a good deal more 
to the picture. It isn’t complete, you 
know. The eye naturally runs from the 
tail of a snake to its head. That’s the 
business end, and you naturally want to 
know just how much business a boa 
constrictor of that size could do if he 
were pushed. But you can’t see the 
head; and you're liable to imagine that 
the beast is hypnotizing a rabbit or swal- 
lowing an elephant, or something like 
that. Same with the lizards. When 
you see them chasing around the calf of 
my leg like a cyclone you naturally 
wonder what they’re after. Now, the 
truth is bad enough, Heaven knows! 
But those lizards are not after anything 
in particular, and that snake is not swal- 
lowing an elephant; and I don’t want 
anybody to make a mistake. I’ve told 
Dolly that I’m just getting over the 
measles. I don’t want to tell her that 
I’m liable to heart-failure at any mo- 
ment, or that I’ve lost one lung already 
through injudicious sea-bathing, or any- 
thing like that. It might scare her off. 
But that measles fake is all worn out. 
She smiles sweetly when I mention it. 
And lately she’s taken to looking at my 
legs in a highly suspicious way. It 
makes me itch all over every time she 
does it. Now, you know there’s noth- 
ing to conceal down there. But she 








hasn’t had the ocular demonstration that 
you've had. If I wanted to prove it to 
her, I’d have to do it on a dark night, or 
the whole thing would be given away. 
Good heavens, Billie, once that dear girl 
begins to suspect that I’ve some lack of 
that kind to hide re 
“Dickie, you'll have to tell her all.” 
“Yes,” he said, wearily, “I'll have to 
make a clean breast of it.” 
“Begin to-night,” I advised. 
her the ballet-girl first, and 
“You don’t think it would be better 





“Show 





to kind of—of—lead up to that, do 
you?” 
“No, I don’t. Show her that first. 


The rest will come easy.” 

“T s’pose you’re right,” he admitted. 
“Anyway, old man, it’s awfully good of 
you to help me this way. But my case 
is so sad that—that—well—don’t you 
think it would touch the heart of a lime- 
stone quarry? J do.” 

Dickie’s sigh floated back through the 
open door. 


That night—it was a clear, moonlight 
night, with a quiet sea—that night, just 
when all the lovers of Comfort Beach 
were cooing in secluded places, I sought 
refuge in a popular little room on the 
basement floor of the hotel, where only 
old bachelors and married men are to be 
found at that hour of a fine night. My 


peace was soon disturbed, however. 
Dickie Longaway came in—rushing; 


his shirt bosom awry, his coat tails fly- 
ing, an expression of uttermost grief 
and horror on his face, and—the signifi- 
cant item—the left-hand cuff of his shirt 
unlinked and falling over his hand. 
“Here!” he shouted to the man behind 
the bar. “Give me a corkscrew and a 
small bottle of cham—no! make it a lit- 
tle sherry. Hold on! What am I think- 
ing of? Mix me a stiff cocktail, will 


you? But I haven’t got time for that. 
Say, what’s good for—well—in an 


emergency? Eh? Where’s your tongue, 
man? Qh, a whiskey-and-soda will do. 
No—hold on—say! Make it three fin- 
gers of brandy with a seltzer chaser. 
That’ll fix her. Good Lord! Hurry up, 
won't you? All right. Some other 
time.” With the last words, Dickie 














AN OBSTACLE 


took flight, the brandy in one hand and 
the “chaser” in the other. 
Evidently, Dollie had fainted. 


“She knows all! Dickie exploded, 
with melodramatic effect, when he stum- 
bled into my room, two hours later. “At 
least, nearly all,” he added, with a sigh. 

“And has she cast you off, the heart- 
less jade?” I declaimed. 

“No,” he drawled, “not quite that. 
‘Tattooed!’ said she. ‘Oh, Dickie, how 
interesting. Do show me. Why, Tuft 
Wellknap is not tattooed the least bit.’ 
For a minute or two I didn’t know quite 
what to make of that. It encouraged 
me, anyhow—the dear girl is quite 
above suspicion, you know; but I 
thought it would be better to sort of let 
the thing creep over her by degrees— 
not to bring her face to face all of a sud- 
den, you know, with the whole horrible 
truth. Taking your advice, I decided to 
open with the ballet-girl. So I showed 
her the toe. ‘Oh, my!’ said she. ‘How 
interesting! Quite mysterious, isn’t it? 
What can it be? I wonder if I could 
guess.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘you’ve seen them 
before ; but I don’t think you’d expect to 
find one here.” ‘Oh, I know,’ said she, 
‘it’s something to make you shiver—a 
snake or something.’ ‘Well,’ said I, 
‘it’ll make you shiver, all right, but I 
haven't any snakes—at least, not there.’ 
At that she gave a little gurgle, clapped 
her hands and said, ‘But you have some- 
where, then, haven’t you? Oh, how the 
girls will envy me when I tell them all 
about it.” I thought, then, that she was 
prepared for a little more, so I gave her 
a glimpse of the ankles.” 

“And then she fainted?’ I ventured. 

“No—not then,” said he. “She only 
whinnied a little, and did some nervous 
side-stepping. It was a critical situation 
for a minute; but, keeping my nerve, I 
took her close to the obstacle, as it were, 
and kept a tight rein till the scare wore 
off. Then I—I—moved her up a little. 
Remember what comes next after the 
ankles? Well, she took one good look 
at them, and shied. When she’d fairly 
caught sight of that inoffensive little 
skirt, she balked good and hard; and 
when I rolled back the sleeve and gave 
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her the whole thing to take in at a 
glance, she dropped to earth in the blind 
staggers. Collapsed, Billie—fell right 
over in my arms—gave a little squeal— 
and fainted dead away. Well, | went 
for brandy; but when I got back, there 
was that poor, dear girl sitting up as 
prim as you please. The way she talked 
to me, Billie, was beautiful. Said that 
she’d been watching the moonbeams 
play upon the shimmering water, you 
know, and all that sort of thing, while I 
was gone. Told me that she’d thought 
it all out, and that the happiness of both 
parties was to be considered, you know, 
and that it would be a pity to let a ballet- 
girl—particularly, a ballet-girl with such 
a figure as that creature—come between 
us, and that if I'd promise not to do it 
again and all that sort of thing, why, 
she’d look it over, for this once. Then 
I laughed, in an offhand way, and told 
her I hoped she wouldn’t mind a snake 
and a lizard or two; and she said that, 
really, since she’d consented to accept 
the ballet-girl as a permanent member of 
the family, nothing else cou/d matter 
much. Oh, it was simply sacred, the 
way that dear girl talked to me.” 

“At last,” said I, “I can offer you my 
congrat 

“Wait a bit—wait a bit,” said he. 
“There’s something else, you know. 
There's that thing on my back. That's 
got to be broken to her. The ballet-girl 
was only a beginning. But I’ll have to 
show it to you, Billie. There aren't 
words enough made <o describe it.” 

Dickie resolutely stripped himself to 
his waist, never once turning his back. 
At last, he straightened up, and stood 
facing me; the glittering eyes and the 
smoke and fire of the red-and-blue 
dragon appeared above his trousers’ 
band, a cluster of butterflies came flut- 
tering over his shoulder, and the skull, 
flanked by two cross-bones, glared at me 
from his broad chest. 

“Well,” said I, “what are you waiting 
for? Turn around.” 

“T hate to, Billie,’ he said, a deeply 
pathetic note creeping into his voice. 
“Honest, I do. It seems such a dread- 
ful thing to have done. And I want to 
tell you first, old man, that I had it put 
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there with the best motive in the world.” 
I was surprised to observe tears in the 
poor fellow’s eyes—to see his lips trem- 
ble—to hear his voice break. Ah, he 
was a fine fellow, was Dickie, though a 
simple one. Dollie Harson might be 
proud enough of the great, affectionate 
heart that beat somewhere beneath that 
staring skull and cross-bones. ‘You 
see,’ he went on, “I was far away 
from home at the time, and—and—and 
I felt awful bad, Billie. I hadn't been 
the best son in the world, you know; 
and it seemed to me—it seemed to me 
then, and in that far-away place, though 
I know now what a fearful mistake I 
made—it seemed to me then, you know, 
that it was a dutiful and loving thing to 
do. So I had it put there—with the 
best motive in the world, Billie, believe 
me, with the best motive in the world. 
I've never shown it to anybody; and I 
wouldn't show it to you if you hadn't 
always been a good friend of mine, and 
if I didn’t need your help so much. [| 
will show it to vou, Billie; but—but— 
please don’t laugh.” 

He turned around. No, I didn’t 
laugh. There was a tombstone drawn 
on his back—a great, blue tombstone, 
bearing the following inscription in 
prominent letters: 


Sacred To 
The Memory of My Mother. 
She Was a Good Mother 
To Me. 


“Billie, old man,” said Dickie, “tell 
me honest. Do you think that Dollie 
will stand for that?” 

“No,” I answered, frankly. 
see how she could.” 

“But you think she'd better be told?” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, emphatically. 

“That was my trouble,” said Dickie. 
“T tried to argue myself into thinking 
that it would be all right to tell her after 


“T don't 





the wedding. But you've set me right; 
you're a true friend. And you don't 
think she'll stand for it?” 

“No,” I repeated. “I don’t think she 


will.” 
“Not after the way she took the bal- 
let-girl ?” 


I shook my head. 
“I’m awful sorry,” he said, simply. 
“But I'll tell her.” 


Monday found me again in New 
York, and on Tuesday I left most un- 
expectedly for London and the Conti- 
nent. When I returned, I found the fol- 
lowing overflowing letter from Dickie 
awaiting me at my apartments: 


Ot_p Muiceste: She's swal- 
ballet-girl, snakes, lizards, 
tombstone and all. The last was a bit 
of a gulp for her. But she took it 
bravely, and shows no ill effects. We're 
to be married as per the inclosure in 
another envelope. There isn’t another 
girl in the world like Dollie. She’s sim- 
ply the The only thing, as she 
says, is this: She doesn’t want it gen- 
erally known that she’s to marry a side- 
show monstrosity. There’s so much talk 
about heredity in these days that she’s 
afraid it might interfere with the pros- 
pects of the children. So the honor of 
the dear little thing is in your keeping, 
where I know it’s quite safe. The 
tombstone, by the way, stuck in her 
throat for three days. It really was 
quite a feat to down it. But, just the 
same, I’m the happiest man in the 
world. 
“RicHarp WortH LoNGAWAY.” 


“DEAR 
lowed them 





Well, Dickie’s name is not Long- 
away; nor is mine Bilhe Miggs; nor is 
the angel’s Dollie. We don’t know you, 
and you don’t know us. So you may 
have the moral and the tale without hurt 
to any of the parties concerned. 

















MY AUTHORS’ READING 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


Author of “Some Americans Abroad,” Etc. 


LIVE in a little Massachusetts town 
near Lenox. My name is G. F. 
Dalton, but I generally sign it 

George Fuller Dalton, because it sounds 
more sonorous. Needless to say, I am 
a writer. You may never have heard 
of my name, but that proves nothing. 
Some very famous writers live and die 
unheard of, even by their fellow-crafts- 
men. In a civilization where every 
third man either writes about what he 
has thought of, or about what he has 
done, or about how he became famous 
in business or war, it stands to reason 
that not more than ten or twelve thou- 
sand can be in the very front rank and 
on the tip of the tongue of the whole 
populace. 

Suffice it to say that I was asked to 
come down to the Waldorf-Astoria and 
join several other authors in reading 
from their works for the benefit of the 
“Home for Destitute Seawomen.”’ 

All my brother and sister readers 
were better known than myself. To 
those who have studied human nature it 
is unnecessary to say that I was over- 
joyed at the prospect of thus rubbing 
elbows with the great story-tellers of 
our time. 

First there was the “greatest historical 
novelist since Thackeray, bar none,” 
then there was the “greatest poet that 
America ever saw,” and the “greatest 
humorist, with the exception of Mark 
Twain, that New York ever laughed 
with,” and there was the “greatest 
writer of dialect tales that ever mixed 
letters,’ so you see it is no wonder that 
my pulse quickened when I was asked 
to join the celebrated throng. 

I immediately wrote to the committee 


that nothing in the world would give 
me greater pleasure than the chance to 
sit alongside of the truly great, in their 
several walks, and that my only wonder 
was that I had been selected to join 
them. (This was a species of mock 
modesty much used by letter-writers in 
accepting like invitations and was in- 
tended to be taken in a Pickwickian 
sense. ) 

The letter written, I began to over- 
haul my stories in order to select some- 
thing that should be worthy of the oc- 
casion. I looked at myself in the glass 
and said: 

“My boy, it has really come to this. 
From being a babe in arms you have 
at last come to the place where you are 
asked to shine with some of the world’s 
brightest luminaries. Stand up. Sa- 
lute yourself. Be the worthy ancestor 
of a long line of famous men and 
women. You are it. Opportunity, 
who goes about knocking at people's 
doors just like a mischievous schoolboy, 
has knocked at yours. On Thursday 
you will read your little piece with the 
others, and the next day you will awake 
to find yourself famous. All New York 
will ring, etc., etc.” You see I un- 
bosom myself. I confess frankly that 
my thoughts were much like those of 
any man of ambition who hears Oppor- 
tunity at the knocker. 

Thursday, October the 21st. That 
was the date of the reading. Because 
a man lives near Lenox, it does not fol- 
low that he is a frequent visitor in New 
York, and so I was glad to go to the 
metropolis for various reasons. I could 
take a train that would get me to the 
Grand Central at about six, and I could 
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leave town at eight next morning, but I 
was going to be more leisurely than that. 
1 would go down on Wednesday and 
put in a whole day studying human na- 
ture in a great city, so that I could write 
a serial of city life upon my return. 

I went to the bank and drew out 
enough money to see me through two 
days in Manhattan, and returned to my 
home to practice reading before the mir- 
ror, that I might put on all those little 
elegancies of manner that mark the city 
author. 

The day came. It was the day fol- 
lowing the one in which I had drawn 
out my money, so it was not really long 
in arriving, although it seemed to be a 
week at least. I put on my frock coat 
and my gray trousers and packed my 
evening clothes in my suit-case and set 
forth for the metropolis. 

The trip down yielded no incident 
worth noting save one, and that was 
tragic. I put my hand in my trousers 
pocket to take out my penknife and 
found that in changing my clothes I had 
forgotten to change my money and, 
save for some fifty or sixty cents, I was 
penniless ! 

I had purposed putting up at one of 
the smaller hotels and, with my original 
intent still in mind, I boarded a Madison 
Avenue car.bound south. But I was 
barely through the tunnel when I re- 
flected that no hotel at which I would 
care to stop would harbor me for forty 
cents, which was all I could well afford. 
What was I to do? I had foolishly 
paid my car fare and thus spent a nickel, 
a precious nickel. I pulled my money 
out and counted it as it lay in my palm. 
There was just fifty-seven cents. Where 
could I go? It was hardly possible that 
they would put me up at the Waldorf on 
the strength of my reading the next 
night. 

Oh, happy thought! I suddenly rec- 
ollected that I had just one friend in the 
city, a man of the share-his-last-crust 
variety and, if I could find him at home, 
my troubles would be over almost as 
soon as they had begun. 

I stayed on the car and a man next to 
me said to a friend opposite: “Going to 
the authors’ reading at the Waldorf?” 








I pricked up my ears and the other 
man said, “Yes, I want to hear what 
that man Dalton can do in the way of 
reading.” 

My brain worked quickly. I would 
borrow five dollars from this unknown 
but appreciative friend. 

“Maybe he can read. I'm sure he 
can’t write,” he went on. 

I decided just as quickly not to bor- 
row the five dollars. Anyway it would 
look odd for a well-known author like 
me to ask a total stranger for a loan. I 
hoped that they would talk some more 
about me. Fame was fame, after ‘ail, 
even if it was disagreeable, but they got 
to talking about the “greatest historical 
novelist since Thackeray, bar none,” and 
my interest subsided. 

Shortly afterward I left the car to 
walk a block to the apartment of my 
friend. He is an artist and lives in a 
building that has lately been made over 
into studios, and he is the only tenant so 
far, except for a laundress in the base- 
ment. Janitor there is none. 

I rang my friend’s doorbell and after 
a suitable wait he did not come. I 
knew him to be something of a gad- 
about, but I rang again, and again he 
did not come. Then I went down to 
the laundry and asked the robust and 
red-cheeked blanchisseuse if she knew 
where he was. She had seen him going 
away that afternoon, but he generally 
came back at six. It was now six- 
thirty. I left my suit-case in the 
laundry, with her kind permission, and 
then went up and sat down on the top 
step and waited for my friend. I am 
careless of appearances, but really no 
one noticed me. Now if I were to sit 
on the top doorstep of almost any house 
in my native village there would be an 
item about it in The Intelligencer, next 
issue. 

After sitting for half an hour or so, I 
tried going away from the door. That 
sometimes brings people, but it didn’t 
bring him. If he had known I was 
there he would have come from any 
point to greet me. But he did not 
know. 

“The hours crept on apace.” My 
heart, not being guilty, did not quake, 














but my stomach reproached me in terms 
that were unmistakably pathetic. It 
seemed to say: “Here, you’ve brought 
me down from my native place and the 
change of air has given me an appetite 
and yet you give me no sustenance.” 
Still, until I should meet my friend I 
must be chary of my expenditures. It 
would not do to “go broke” when I was 
so soon to appear among a galaxy of 
the world’s great writers. 

Ever and anon the consciousness that 
the next night would see me among the 
world’s great immortals a-readin’ of my 
piece buoyed me up. But it did not 
satisfy my stomach. My stomach takes 
no pride in my achievements. 

Anyhow, why is a stomach such a 
scant respecter of circumstances? Ifa 
brain were to wish for some delicate in- 
tellectual fare and the fare were not 
forthcoming, the brain would shrug its 
shoulders and subside; but the further 
away from dinner-time the stomach 
gets, the more determined he is to be re- 
plenished or make Rome howl. 

At eight o’clock I could stand his im- 
portunities no longer. I went around 
to Sixth Avenue and wandered with 
the giddy throng until I came to a place 
where they provide wheat cakes and 
coffee for a dime. My stomach was in 
no mood to be hypercritical and the 
wheat cakes were accepted in the right 
spirit; likewise the coffee. But now I 
was down to forty-seven cents, and if 
my friend did not come back that night 
I should be in a box—metaphorically, of 
course. Would that I really had a box 
to be in! It would save hotel hire. 
However, I went again to the house of 
my friend. The laundress beckoned to 
me. She was about shutting up shop, 
it being nine o’clock, and did I want my 
valise? I said that if she would let me 
leave it over night I'd be obliged. She 
told me that I had missed my friend, 
who had come back during my absence 
and had gone away again with a satchel 
in his hand. He might come back. She 
had tapped on the window, but he had 
not heard her. 

Just my luck! And the fault of my 
headstrong stomach. If I had stayed 
on that top step my friend would now 
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be entertaining me upstairs or else we 
should be dining together. I tried to 
argue that he had taken the satchel out 
to have it repaired and that he would 
shortly return with it, but it did not 
sound plausible. 

The cheery laundress went away and 
left the steps to darkness and to me. I 
sat and watched the tide of travel grow 
small by degrees and beautifully less and 
still my friend came not. 

But after all, what an excellent tale it 
would be to tell to my brother authors 
the next night. Positively it had a hu- 
morous side, this spending the night on 
the front steps by a man who the next 
night expected to sway thousands in one 
of the greatest and gildedest hostelries 
that ever reared its front in gay New 
York. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and I 
was getting sleepy. Also my stomach 
was getting wide awake again. I fore- 
saw the absorption of another dime. I 
had dined lightly that day and wheat 
cakes and coffee were but a poor sub- 
stitute for my usual hearty supper. 

I pinned a note under my friend’s bell, 
saying that I would be back, and then I 
went up to the Waldorf just to see what 
it was like and to get accustomed to it. 
I wandered through the different show 
rooms, and saw in the office a placard 
containing the names of the world’s 
great authors—and my name. All 
around me people that could afford to 
make sandwiches of hundred-dollar bills, 
that perhaps used ten-dollar bills as 
cigarette wrappers, and to-morrow I was 
to show them what I could do, but to- 
night—why, what was I doing in such 
a palace when I had less than fifty cents 
in my pocket? I had had an inclination 
to go up into the ballroom where the 
reading was to take place, that I might 
get used to its splendor, but the knowl- 
edge of my ridiculous predicament made 
me nervous. No one said anything, but 
T knew that I hadn’t a dollar, and that 
knowledge of poverty was disquieting. 
A man may go through life thinking 
he’s well off and, if he never finds out 
he isn’t, he’s likely to be happy. I think 
that Shakespeare has touched on this. 
Shakespeare had quite a touch. 
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At twelve a late supper. Not 
oysters and lobster salad at that time 
of night, but just one codfish cake and 
a glass of milk. Each had its own taste 
and they cost but one dime. It is aston- 
ishing how cheaply one can live in New 
York. 

Still, ten cents in my present impover- 
ished condition was decidedly ten cents. 
I was now reduced to thirty-seven cents 
and the night and the next day lay be- 
fore me. What if I starved before I 
had a chance to show those other au- 
thors what I could do? 

As a stranger to New York, I did not 
know just where her five-cent hotels lay. 
I had heard of them, but, to tell the 
truth, I did not care to have any first- 
hand knowledge of them even in my 
present strait. Of a sudden I noticed 
the elevated cars, cosy, light and com- 
fortable. A hotel on wheels! A lodg- 
ing for the night at a cost of less than a 
quarter ! 

It did not take me long to reach the 
next station and surrender a nickel. In 
conversation with the guard on the train 
I learned that for five cents I could go 
downtown as far as the Battery and 
there change to a Third Avenue train 
which would take me to Harlem. ‘Oh, 
joy! Oh rapture!” (What would a 
man do without Gilbert ?) 

I ensconced myself in a cross-seat and 
slept like one care-free until the guard 
cried, “All out!” at the Battery. Then 
I changed cars and crept into the arms 
of dear old Morpheus while the cars 
sped up to Harlem on the East Side. 
Past two o’clock and five cents more 
would carry me some eighteen miles 
back around New York. I spent the 
nickel with a glad heart, and with sleepy 
thoughts of my triumph on the morrow, 
I once more entered the land of dreams. 
Thus were two hours consumed and I 
had once more belted the city in the dead 
of night. I awoke but to change cars 
and then I was wafted away on the 
wings of sleep and in the cars of the 
company until I had again reached the 
“lordly Harlem,” and as I sped along I 
dreamed that the audience in the Wal- 
dorf ballroom crowned me with bay and 
treated me to bay rum and took me sail- 
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It was a wild 
dream, but it seemed all right and I was 
sorry when I awoke. 

It was four o’clock when I reached 


ing down the—harbor. 


the terminal once more. I still had 
twenty-seven cents. Think of it, ye 
millionaires who spend a thousand dol- 
lars on a box of candy! Once more I 
put a fringe on New York and slept the 
while I did it, and by that time it was 
about six o’clock and I thought I could 
hear dawn breaking in the east. Fif- 
teen cents for my breakfast, my car fare 
down, two cents for a morning paper, 
and not one cent for contingencies. 
Still one cent for contingencies would 
have been a poor margin, so I bought 
my ticket and saw the chopper make 
mince-meat of it. 

At the thought of mince-meat my 
poor stomach, which had been quiescent, 
now began to implore me for more nu- 
triment, but I was adamant. I left the 
elevated system at Third Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street just as the autumn 
sun was gliding the horizon. I went 
to a charming little eating house in the 
swellest part of Third Avenue, where 
my dime bought me a cup of coffee and 
an egg, a veritable French breakfast. 
Once in a way a French breakfast is not 
half bad—neither was there anything 
halfway about this one. 

Behold me once more waiting outside 
the door of my friend. I have read the 
morning paper and now, feeling drowsy, 
I nod like Homer. 

A saucy voice awakes me. It is my 
dear old acquaintance, the laundress, 
coming to her daily toil. 

“Are the hotels all closed?” said she, 
with a bewitching smile. 

I answered her with as much dignity 
as I could get together in a hurry. Her 
intent was good. I rose to continue my 
wanderings. But the blanchisseuse in- 
sisted upon my coming into the laundry 
to finish waiting for my friend. The 
morning had a certain chill about it, 
while the laundry was warm. She said 
that the artist had undoubtedly gone out 
of town, but Thursday morning he had 
a class in painting and he was bound to 
come back. 

Ordinary conventions do not hold 














when one is alone in a great city with 
absolutely no money in his clothes. I am 
not in the habit of whiling away my time 
in laundries, but, as she had suggested, 
it was a nipping and an eager air and 
my fall coat was not thick. I accepted 
her offer, and once within the steam- 
laden place I grew so drowsy, despite 
my many and long-drawn-out sleeps, 
that I allowed the good-hearted crea- 
ture to fix me a couch on an extra iron- 
ing board with my suit-case and coat 
for a pillow, and while she ironed col- 
lars and cuffs I slept as if I were upon 
rose leaves and dreamed of more tri- 
umphs at the Waldorf. 


What 


And where were 


“For the love of Rembrandt! 
are you doing here? 
you last night 7” 

With the plaudits in my dream still 
ringing in my ears I rose hastily to a 
sitting posture and beheld my friend, the 
artist. 

He repeated his question. 

“Where was I? I was waiting for 
vou,” said I, somewhat testily. If he 
had stayed at home he would have 
known where I was. 

“Well, vou missed the chance of your 
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life. Your name in big letters on the 
programme and the audience wondering 
why you didn’t come, and What’s-his- 
name making humorous excuses for you 
on the score that you had probably rec- 
ollected that you had chores to do and 
so left New York before sundown. I 
heard lots of people say they wanted to 
hear you read. One man said maybe 
your things would sound funny. I saw 
a notice of the authors’ reading in The 
Sun, and so I took my grip and went up, 
intending to take you over to sister’s 
after it was over. And you _ never 
showed up!” 

I fumbled in my breast pocket and 
drew forth the letter of invitation from 
the committee. The mistake was on 
me! I had misread the date. It was 
the 20th! I had been up to the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria at the very hour when I 
should have been reading among the 
world’s great authors. I had missed the 
chance of my life! New York held no 
charms for me. I even ceased being 
hungry. Despite the entreaties of my 
friend I took the one o’clock train for 
my home near Lenox. He went with 
me to the Grand Central and insisted on 
buying my ticket. If he hadn’t, I should 
have asked him to. 


x 


A LOVESONG 


(FROM THE HEBREW) 


Y Love is made of precious things ; 
Her eyes, by turn, sapphire and jade, 
Her hair a myriad golden rings, 
Of ivory her face is made. 


And in it all the tribute paid 
By cunning Nature unto Art— 
With rubies were her lips inlaid, 
Alas, an opal is her heart! 





EtrHet Watts MuMForD. 
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By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


I, 
66 ELLO!” 


It was a very small voice, 

but one which attracted Dudley 

Balfe’s attention as effectually as if it 
had been the trump of Gabriel, simply 
because, to his way of thinking, that 
precise moment and that particular spot 
were as far as possible removed from 
any logical connection whatsoever with 
so distinctly Anglo-Saxon a salutation. 

“Hello!” 

When the greeting was repeated, he 
stirred himself into a half-sitting pos- 
ture, with his elbows dug into the crim- 
son boat cushions, and looked about for 
the owner of the voice. The latter was 
presently made manifest, standing stur- 
dily at the edge of the high bank, with 
his feet planted far apart, and his hands 
plunged deep into the pockets of his 
white duck knickerbockers. 

“That’s a good boat,” he observed, 
with an air of conviction, as their eyes 
met. 


“It is, rather,” admitted Dudley. 
“Might one ask where you came 
from?” 


The other removed one hand from its 
pocket long enough to dig the air 
vaguely, over his left shoulder, with a 
fat thumb. 

“S’pose | come down to the boat?” he 
suggested. 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” answered Dud- 
ley. “I'll give you one of these cushions 
and you can sit over there opposite and 
tell me all about it.” 

“My name is Ron,” said the new- 
comer, as he scrambled into the canoe 
in response to this invitation; “Ron, for 
Ronald, you know. What's yours?” 





’ 


“Nothing so pretty,’ 
“Dudley.” 

His face was very serious, his manner 
the perfection of formal courtesy. Only 
in his fine gray eyes a gleam of amuse- 
ment belied his careful gravity. 

“Do you live at Poissy?” asked his 
visitor. 

“IT live at Poissy, at Madame Per- 
rot’s, opposite to the Esturgeon.” 

“Where the little white dog is?’ sup- 
plemented Ronald. “I saw him one day, 
looking out the window. I asked a 
man whose he was, and he said, ‘C’est le 
quatre pattes de Monsieur lAméri- 
cain.” 

“Just so,” answered Dudley, marking 
the perfect pronunciation of that French 
shibboleth, monsieur. “You speak good 
English, I see.” 

“Tl am English,” explained the boy. 

“Ah! Then it is good French you 
speak. You must be at least four a 

“Five,” corrected Ronald. 

“Oh, excuse me! Five. Now, how 
does it happen that a young Britisher of 
five is wandering about alone on the 
shores of the Seine, two kilometres from 
Poissy ?” 

“T am with Miss Lucie,” said Ronald. 
“She’s went to sleep under a tree over 
there. So I came down to see the water. 
This is Pars’fal.” 

From his pocket he had suddenly pro- 
duced a somewhat battered lead trooper 
with excessively bowed legs and a stout 
peg between them, for greater security 
in clinging to his steed. The latter im- 
mediately made its appearance from an- 
other pocket, and, after adjusting a little 
tin saddle blanket, Ronald proceeded to 
mount the knight and then handed him 
to Dudley. 


replied his host. 

















Parsifal appeared to have been de- 
signed for a chasseur with a blue tunic, 
but now he was wonderfully metamor- 
phosed from his original estate. A 
toothpick spear lay easily at rest in the 
crook of his right elbow, a pierced fifty- 
centime piece swung by a bit of wire 
from his waist, and a red helmet, made 
of a lobster’s eye shell, with tiny pin 
holes by way of visor, completely hid his 
head from view. 

“Bon jour, Parsifal!” said Dudley, 
politely. “I have often heard of you, 
but I think this is our first meeting.” 

“T have a lot of others,” put in Ronald, 
arrogantly. “They come in a_ box, 
twenty of ’em, but they haven’t all got 
helmets yet. We only have langouste 
on Sundays, and [| didn’t think about 
usin’ the eyes till last week. And Pars’- 
fal is the only one with a shield. Ten-sou 
pieces are very hard to get,” he added, 
with a sigh. 

“Indeed they are,” answered Dudley, 
sympathetically. “Why don’t you use 
sous, instead ?” 

“Too big,” said Ronald. “I 
that.” 

“Or buttons?” 

“Ah! J didn’t think of buttons. That’s 
good. And the holes is in ’em already!” 

Dudley, groping in his pocket, ex- 
tracted a fifty-centime piece. 

“Meanwhile,” he suggested, ‘perhaps 
you will accept this. It seems to be the 
only one I have about me. As you say, 
they are very hard to get. But it seems 
a pity that any knight should go without 
a shield.” 

“Thank you,” said Ronald, accepting 
the tribute and fingering it thought- 
fully. “But I think buttons is best. I 
can buy a toy with this. Do you know 
that speckled horse at the bazar?” 

Dudley, to his regret, did not know 
the speckled horse. 

“Well, anyhow, he costs ten sous. So 
I'll buy him, and I’m going to call 
him What did you say was your 
name?” 

“Dudley—Dudley Balfe.” 

“Yes. Well, I’m going to call him 
Dugley Baff. Can you tell me a story?” 
“I’m afraid this one won’t interest 


tried 
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you,” said the man, touching the book 
upon his knee, “but Ill try, if you say 
so. Shall I go on from where I| stopped, 
myself ?” 

His visitor nodded, and as Dudley be- 
gan to read, threw himself back luxu- 
riously upon the red cushion, and 
watched him from under half-lowered 
lids. 

A born poet in the first instance and a 
carefully made master of rhyme and 
rhythm in the second, and, for the mo- 
ment, under the compellant spell of his 
favorite author, Dudley read better than 
he knew, unconscious of the fact that 
the subject-matter was hardly appro- 
priate to the occasion. 


“Non, c’est & mes malheurs que je prétends 
sourire. 
Muse, je te l'ai dit: je veux, sans passion, 
Te conter mes ennuis, mes réves, mon délire, 
Et ten dire le temps, l'heure, et l'occasion. 
(était, il m’en souvient, par une nuit 
d’automne, 
Triste et froide, a peu prés semblable a 
celle-ci; 
Le murmure du vent, de son bruit monotone, 
Dans mon cerveau lassé bercait mon noir 
Souci. 


The strange, subtle charm of the 
poem, but half interrupted by the unex- 
pected advent of his visitor, almost in- 
stantly regained its hold upon him, as, 
line by line, the story rippled into 
speech. He went on, oblivious now to 
his surroundings, through the succes- 
sive phases of the poem: the lover’s 
marvelous tale of his wrongs, and 
scathing denunciations of his faithless 
mistress, the calm replies of the muse, 
the farewell to bitter memories and in- 
vocation of happier hours, to the final 


jovous cry: 


“Viens voir la nature tmmortelle 
Sortir des voiles du sommeil: 

Nous allons renaitre avec elle 
Au premier rayon du soleil!” 


At the last words he looked up. Ron- 
ald was sound asleep. 

The canoe was moored under the shel- 
ter of a row of dwarfish, gray-green 
willows, leaning out from the bank, 
over the sluggish brown current of the 
Seine back-water, halfway between 
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Poissy and Villennes. The August 
afternoon was very still and warm, and 
the scene wholly without movement, 
save for the dizzy whirr of a cloud of 
gnats, hung in midair above the stream, 
and the listless sliding of the water, 
pushing its way through a labyrinth of 
lily-pads. Paris, thirty kilometres dis- 
tant, was as if she had never been. Only 
at night, a dull glow against the south- 
ern sky showed where the myriad lights 
of the Exposition were blazing on the 
Champ-de-Mars. 

After the bustle and excitement of the 
season, Dudley found Poissy unspeak- 
ably restful. He had discovered a tiny 
apartment on the Boulevard de la 
Seine, and, with half a hundred books, a 
fox-terrier, and his man-servant, had in- 
stalled himself therein, to write a long- 
planned novel and renew his touch with 
a country summer, something to 
which, in the press of journalistic work, 
he had long been a stranger. He had 
his bicycle, when the whim took him to 
ride in the forest of Saint Germain, or 
along the wide, white route des Quar- 
ante Sous, or on the hills behind the 
town; and his canoe, when it was his 
fancy to be upon the Seine; and for two 
months he had been at peace with him- 
self and all the world. 

He knew no one in the town, save an 
American artist and his wife and sons, 
who lived, among wonderful tapestries 
and objets d'art, in a fine old house, 
which had been a nunnery and was re- 
ported to be inhabited by an authentic 
ghost, but was, more certainly, invested 


with a most gracious spirit ot 
hospitality. Here he spent many of 
his evenings. For the rest, he was 
alone, but never lonely. In the 
grateful tranquillity of which the 


creative faculty has need, he found 


his novel marching briskly toward 
satisfactory completion, and in this 
fact alone lay ample compensation 


for lack of variety. What was more, 


Paris was as actually near as she was 
seemingly far. At whatever moment the 
novelty of his surroundings might grow 
stale, he had only to set Antonio to work 
upon his boxes and return to his apart- 
Dudley, being, like most 


ment in town. 





of his craft, entirely satisfied to reniain 
in any one spot for an indefinite period, 
provided only that he was assured the 
liberty of leaving it whenever he might 
wish to do so, daily patted himself upon 
the back for his choice of this manner of 
passing the summer. 

He laid the volume of De Musset on 
his knee again, filled and lit his pipe 
and, rearranging the cushions, lay star- 
ing up at the lace work of the willows 
above his head. Presently the sharp 
crack of a trodden twig caught his ear 
and, turning his head, he saw the girl. 
She was looking down from the vank 
above the canoe with a faint smile of 
amusement, and his first impression of 
her was that, in the breathless heat of 
mid-afternoon, her simple organdi and 
her white parasol and her frail, clear 
complexion looked deliciously cool. 
Then he sat up with a start, dropping 
his pipe and tipping the canoe recklessly 
in his astonishment. 

“Lucie!” he exclaimed. 
are you doing here?” 

The girl looked at him questioningly 
for a moment and then laughed her 
surprise. 

“Tf it isn’t Dudley Balfe!” she said. 
“You really are the most abrupt person! 
It must be ten years since | saw you 
last, and here you are, of all places in 
the world, in Poissy! Would you mind 
telling me what Ron is doing in your 
boat ?” 

He was at her side by this time, and 
they shook hands warmly. 

“Ron?” he echoed. “Why, Ron ap- 
peared, twenty minutes ago, on this 
very spot where we are standing, which 
seems so productive of surprises. He 
said, ‘Hello!’ and immediately we had 
known each other for years. I’ve been 
trying to entertain him, but I’m afraid 
he isn’t very appreciative, or else I’m 
not much of a success. I say!’ he added, 
“Ron isn’t yours by any chance, is he? 
But, no, of course! I remember he 
spoke of you as ‘Miss’.” 

“He is only mine in trust,” answered 
Miss Singleton. “I’m his governess.” 

“Well, you see,” said Dudley, “if you 
are going to take charge of enterprising 
five-year-olds, with a taste for explora- 


“Why, what 











tion, you really shouldn’t go to sleep un- 
der trees. It isn’t compatible.” 

“It was very careless of me,” replied 
Lucie, with a return to gravity. “I was 
terribly alarmed about him when I woke 
up. I have cause to be very grateful to 
you for seeing that he came to no 
harm,” 

They had seated themselves on the 
short grass, as if by agreement, and, 
as they talked, were unconsciously tak- 
ing stock of each other. Ten years 
had brought no great change of appear- 
ance in either. He had left her, slender 
and girlish, at eighteen, and, at twenty- 
eight, she was girlish and slender still. 
As for Dudley himself, he was of the 
healthy, smooth-shaven American type 
which does not alter perceptibly between 
twenty and thirty-five. There was about 
him a pleasant suggestion of soap and 
cold water, ample exercise and clean 
living in general. That, after a decade, 
neither was conscious of disappointment 
in the other, at least so far as externals 
were concerned, seemed to each of them 
something distinctly out of the ordinary. 
And so it was. It is seldom that a 
friend, indefinitely absent, is successful 
in keeping parallel to and abreast of 
one’s unconsciously developing stand- 
ard. 

“All’s well that ends well,” said Dud- 
ley, in reply to her last words. ‘‘What is 
really important is that you and I are 
actually here—together. I think I shall 
go back to the mental attitude of five 
and confine my side of the conversation 
to ‘Why?’ Ladies first, you know. I left 
you—let me see—ten years ago, almost 
to a day, on the railway platform at 
Lenox; and, saving only the chance re- 
mark of an occasional favored mortal 
who had dined or danced with you in 
Philadelphia, I haven’t heard a word of 
you since. There! Go on!” 

Miss Singleton smiled. 

“*The story of my life, oh, caliph,’ 
said the young maiden,” she answered, 
“4s simple and briefly told!’ The poor 
old pater died in the spring of ’95, and 
—I can say it to you, I suppose—a 





church mouse is a plutocrat compared 
to what I found myself after his death. 
Law- 


People were very good. Mrs. 
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rence Cryder took me abroad with her, 
a month later, on the plea of needing a 
secretary and companion. It was really 
only an excuse for doing me a kindness. 
We traveled for a year, and then, on 
the way home, in London, we ran across 
Sir Philip Kaswellyn and his wife— 
and she actually did need a secretary— 
no one ever more urgently! She was 
interested in a score of hospitals, and 
funds and relief societies, and her mail 
was enormous. But as for her hand- 
writing! No one was ever known to 
make anything out of one of her letters 
except, ‘My dear’ and ‘Faithfully yours.’ 
So, on Mrs. Cryder’s advice, I went 
over to Lady Jane, and I earned my 
little salary, I can assure you, till she 
died, a vear ago. Since then it has been 
easier. Ronald was four, and Sir 
Philip insisted on my remaining to take 
charge of him. He is really a dear little 
boy. Fortunately, 1 know French—you 
remember mamma was Lyonnaise— 
and the shreds of knowledge left over 
from Farmington have proved enough 
for a five-year-old. We have been over 
here only two weeks. Sir Philip is writ- 
ing a book on Charlemagne and wanted 
to be within reach of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale for a couple of months. But 
Paris is so impossible, with the dust and 
crowds of the Exposition, that we came 
out into the country.” 

“Humph!” commented Dudley. “And 
is Sir Philip reconciled to the estate of 
widower ?” 


“That’s not like you!’ answered 
Lucie, quickly. “You used to be more 
frank. If you mean, am I destined to 


succeed Lady Jane, assuredly no! He 
is always so absent-minded and so fre- 
quently absent-bodied that there is small 
danger of his thinking of such a thing, 
even if I would tolerate the suggestion, 
which you may be sure I would not. By 
way of chaperon there is Miss Julia 
Kaswellyn, his half-sister. She is a dis- 
jointed kind of person, who never fin- 
ishes a sentence, and she confesses to 
fifty-five. Romance is not on speak- 
ing terms with her. I am—or shall J 
say Sir Philip is ?—quite safe.” 
“Tant micux, alors!” said 
“And I shall see you often?” 


Dudley. 
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“Don’t think me ungracious if I say 
I am afraid not,” answered the giil, 
after a moment of consideration. “My 
position is a peculiar one, you see. It 
doesn’t permit of my asking you to call; 
and as for meeting you outside the villa, 
you know what France is. One has to 
be more careful than in our own good, 
unsuspicious country. We may run 
against each other, now and again, in 
some such fashion as this afternoon, but 
it will only be by accident, Dudley. You 
understand, don’t you?) And you know 
the English standards? At the villa, you 
and I would not even be social 
equals 

“Lucie!” 

“But it’s so, my friend. And what I 
can’t do in one place I don’t care to do 
in another.” 

They were silent for a little, and then 
she added, more brightly : 

“And now it’s your turn. I know, of 
course, that you have become famous. 
I seem never to pick up an American 
magazine without finding your name in 
the table of contents, or, in full-face 





type, among the announcements. And 
what good work you are doing! I’m 


immensely proud to think I know you! 
Outwardly, you look the same, and yet 
inwardly you must have changed enor- 
mously. I read ‘Boadicea,’ and I could 
hardly believe it was the work of the 
same hand that used to write me little 
verses in my school days. How you have 
grown!” 

“Plus ca change, plus c'est la méme 
chose!” said Dudley, with a shrug. “I 
should be sorry to think I had not 
grown at all in ten vears, but when I 
think of what I want to do, it seems to 
me as if I were only on the first round 
of an endless ladder. I think Ronald is 
waking up.” 

“And that reminds me that we must 
be going,” answered Lucie. “At the villa 
things go by clockwork, and I think 
that must have been Sir Philip’s train 
that just passed. If I should not be 
back with Ron, in time for afternoon 
tea, I am sure the skies would fall. 
Come along, boy!” 

“T suppose you are right about my 
coming to see you,” acknowledged ‘Dud- 


ley, as he liited Ronald out of the 
canoe and helped him to scramble up 


the bank, “but I don’t like it, you 
know.” 
“Do you know Dugley Baff?” de- 


manded Ronald, as his chubby hand met 
that of his governess. 

“Mr. Balfe was so kind to you that [ 
have been thanking him for you. Won't 
you say good-by to him? We are go- 
ing home now.” 

“Good-by,” said Ronald, gravely, 
smitten with sudden shyness at this de- 
mand upon his manners. 

“Good-by, sir!” answered Dudley, 
from the canoe. “And mind you take 
good care of Mam/’zelle Lucie.” 

As he swung slowly down-stream 
past the little islands of the Bigouchet, 
he was conscious that a vague feeling of 
unrest had obtruded itself upon his pre- 
vious sense of satisfied calm. He did 
not need to burrow very deeply into the 
ash heaps of memory to discover the 
reason of this. He had always doubted, 
even while most confident of, his con- 
viction that he had, at least in a senti- 
mental sense, forgotten Lucie Single- 
ton. They had been frank, unaffected 
comrades in the past, up to the day 
when she was heralded as the most at- 
tractive débutante of the Philadelphia 
season. Then he had become suddenly 
aware that what had been masquerad- 
ing in the guise of friendship was, in 
reality, love. This, with the character- 
istic impetuosity of youth, he had im- 
mediately striven to show her. All 
through that spring, he had been assidu- 
ous in his attentions, but when she left 
for her father’s summer residence, the 
significant words were still unspoken. 
Later, he had spent two weeks with 
them at Lenox, and on the morning of 
his departure, on the station platform, 
he had asked her, very simply, but with 
overwhelming confidence, to be his wife. 
Least of anything, he had expected re- 
fusal. When it came, gently, but with 
unmistakable firmness, his wounded 


pride downed his better judgment be- 
fore he was wholly aware of his error, 
and he said some things he had re- 
gretted with only slowly dying keen- 
ness, ever since, and which she had re- 

















sented, justly, but perhaps too bitterly. 
They were both very young, very high- 
tempered, very loath to confess them- 
selves at fault. The quarrel had not 
been made up, and the following Sep- 
tember Dudley sailed for Europe on an 
assignment from his newspaper. Cir- 
cumstances had kept him abroad con- 
tinuously thereafter, and as little by lit- 
tle the sting of his disappointment grew 
less, he came to believe that his experi- 
ence had been nothing more than the 
old story of calf-love. In his more cyn- 
ical moments he told himself that it 
was a narrow escape. 

But the past is a flower that dies only 
to bloom afresh upon its mould. Lucie 
Singleton, stepping thus unexpectedly 
into his life again, had seemed to sweep 
away all barriers of time, and, without 
need of reflection, Dudley knew that he 
loved her still. As this thought came to 
him, he swung the canoe out into the 
main channel of the Seine and sent it 
flying toward Poissy again, with long, 
powerful strokes of the slender, double 
paddle. He remembered, with a smile 
at his stupidity, that he had forgotten to 
ask her where the Kaswellyn’s villa was, 
but, fortunately, that was of small im- 
portance. Poissy is not so large but 
that any one of its inhabitants is easily 
traceable, particularly if he chance to 
be an Englishman. And as for what 
she had said about her position, he did 
not propose to let that stand in his way. 
He cheerfully condemned the uncon- 
scious Sir Philip and his ideas to re- 
gions of weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
and resolved to bear down upon the 
villa like a modern Perseus come to 
rescue another Andromeda from the 
rock of British prejudice. 

To the accompaniment of such re- 
flections, the three kilometres to Poissy 
sped past, and presently the canoe slid 
smoothly up beside the landing float, 
and, taking up his book, Dudley pre- 
pared to disembark. He had one foot 
on the float when his eye was caught by 
a gleam of something lying on the car- 
peted bottom of the canoe and leaning 
over he picked it up with a puzzled 
frown. Then he laughed outright, to 


the intense amazement of the boy who 
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had come out of the boathouse to take 
the canoe in charge. The gleaming ob- 
ject was Parsifal. 


a, 


In the inclosed garden of the Kas- 
wellyn’s villa, tea was already served 
when Lucie and Ronald came hurriedly 
out of the low rear window of the bil- 
liard-room. Sir Philip, a tall, angular 
Englishman, with nearsighted blue 
eyes and a languid, sandy mustache, 
was sprawling ungracefully in a chair, 
with the Temps across his knee, and 
his elder sister Julia, a dumpy woman 
with a face wrinkled into an expression 
of fixed anxiety, was seated at the table, 
with her hands fluttering nervously 
about the cups and saucers. 

“My dear!” she exclaimed, yielding 
her place as Lucie came up. “We 
thought you were never—Sir Philip 
was quite concerned—but then, of 
course—now that you're here—you 
know if there’s one thing I can’t do—do 
hurry—the tea must be quite—did you 
have a pleasant walk ?” 

Ronald had gone directly to his father 
and now swarmed up upon his sharp 
knees without causing that gentleman 
to move a muscle. 

“T’ve had a bully time,” he said. “He 
let me get into his boat.” 

“Oh !—er—who?” asked Sir Philip, 
with the air of one who had fallen asleep 
and lost the thread of a story. 

“Dugley Baff,” said Ronald. 
Lucie knowed him, too.” 

“Knew—knew—not knowed,” put in 
Miss Kaswellyn, to whom the eccen- 
tricities of her nephew’s speech were a 
constant source of trial. “Who was it, 
Miss Singleton? Not that I ask— 
of course not—but how singular—a 
friend ?” 

“A very old friend,” answered Lucie. 
“We were playmates as children. Will 
you have cream or lemon, Miss Kas- 
wellyn?” 

“Cream,” said that lady. Then, as 
Lucie poured a few drops into the tea, 
“That is, no—lemon, please—oh! you're 


“Miss 
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—well, no matter—no, my dear, you 
know it makes absolutely no—thank 
you!” 

“He asked me where I comed from,” 
resumed Ronald, disregarding his 
aunt’s murmured, “Came—came,’ “and 
I told him I were with Miss Lucie. 
Then I went in the boat, and he told me 
a story all about her.” 

“Oh—about who?” said Sir Philip, 
gradually grasping the situation. 

“About Miss Lucie, of course,” said 
Ronald. “How he loved her, and all 
that.” 

Miss Singleton paused in blank 
amazement, in the act of passing Sir 
Philip his tea, with the cup poised in 
midair. 

“Why, Ron!” she exclaimed. “What 
are you talking about?” 

“He did!” insisted Ronald. “It was 
all in French—first he thought J was 
French—and there was a lot of words 
I didn’t understand. But I know 
he said, Dugley Baff did, that he loved 
you and he waited for you, and you 
didn’t come, and so, after that, he didn’t 
love you any more. First, I showed 
him Pars’fal and 2 

He clapped his hand suddenly to the 
pocket of his knickerbockers, with an 
expression of utter anguish, and then 
the air was full of the sound of Ronald 
weeping for Parsifal and would not be 
comforted, because he was not. 

“Oh, dear Miss Singleton!” ex- 
claimed Miss Kaswellyn, stopping her 
ears. “Do take him into the house— 
my poor nerves—and there’s nothing 
Sir Philip abhors—oh, do make haste.” 

Sir Philip had roused himself into 
something more nearly akin to activity 
than it was his wont to manifest. 

“T—er—shall be obliged, Julia,” he 
said, “if you will kindly take Ron into 
the house. And—er—please to remain 
there. There is something which I de- 
sire—er—to say to Miss Singleton.” 

When the wailing infant had been re- 
moved by his distracted aunt, Lucie and 
Sir Philip sat for some minutes in 
silence ; the girl with her eyes fixed upon 
her teacup and a blush deepening on 
her delicate cheeks, and the Englishman 








peering up into the sky and fingering 
his mustache. Finally, as the strain of 
the situation became intolerable, she be- 
gan to speak. 

“I’m sure I can't imagine what Ron- 
ald means, Sir Philip. I have known 
Mr. Balfe all my life, though we have 
not seen each other for ten vears, and I 
cannot think he would have 4 

“Er said Sir Philip, apparently 
wholly oblivious to the fact that she 
was speaking. And another pause en- 
sued. 

“I hope,” he resumed, presently, 
“that there is no—er—no_ entangle- 
ment, Miss Singleton. I should be sorry 
to think you were pledged in any way— 
er—lI trust I make myself clear?” 

“T am not at all sure that you do,” 
said Lucie, smiling through her em- 
barrassment. “If you are thinking of 
what Ron said about Mr. Balfe ¥% 

“IT am thinking,” interrupted Sir 
Philip, characteristically, ‘‘of nothing 
except—er—mvyself.” 

“Of yourself?” echoed the girl, in un- 
affected astonishment. “Now I am 
quite certain that I don’t understand 
you, Sir Philip!” 

Kaswellyn placed his teacup de- 
liberately upon the table and leaned for- 
ward, clasping his lean, freckled hands. 

“IT want you to be my wife, Miss 
Singleton—er—Lucie,” he said, blink- 
ing like a gaunt, vellow bird of prey. 

This dénouement was so unexpected 
that Lucie’s arms dropped involuntarily 
to her sides and she gazed at her 
knightly suitor in sheer dismay. 

“But, Sir Philip, I can’t!” she fal- 
tered. “I don’t love you, you know— 
not the least bit in the world !” 

Kaswellyn received this discouraging 
announcement with calm philosophy. 

“No? Er—I suppose not,” he said, 
placidly. “But you will—oh, you will! 
I am not disheartened, Miss Singleton, 
not, as you say, not—er—the least bit 
in the world. Lady Jane—er—used to 
say that I was the most patient man she 
had ever met. So I am. I shall not 
cease to admire you, to—er—love you, 
Miss Singleton. I shall ask you again, 
even unto—er—seventy times seven.” 
“Good gracious, I hope you won't, 
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Sir Philip!’ exclaimed Lucie, with true 
American directness, “because it’s quite 
impossible. And I’ve been so happy 
with—with Ronald and Miss Kas- 


wellyn. Oh, pray don’t go and spoil it. 


all!” she added, desperately. 

“T shall not despair,” replied Sir 
Philip, with an obstinacy which was de- 
signed to represent unswerving con- 
stancy. “Er—perhaps you will call 
them out now, Miss Singleton. Ron 
seems to have stopped bawling, and I 
notice that Julia has not finished her 
tea.” 

When Lucie returned with Miss Kas- 
wellyn and the disconsolate Ronald, he 
had resumed his former attitude of 
slack repose and was deep in the 
Temps. 

“I—er—see that a party of English- 
men became involved in a—er—fray at 
the Exposition grounds,” he com- 
mented, presently, “and were arrested 
for crying, ‘a bas les Francais!’ Most 
ill advised, but it is a sentiment I in- 
dorse. Er—by all means, @ bas les 
Francais—er—Miss Singleton.” 

“Ves, a bas les Francais,” said Ron- 
ald, rolling the ‘rr’ like a little Mar- 
seillais. 


Il. 


It was Antonio who discovered the lo- 
cation of the Kaswellyn villa, after Dud- 
ley had tried to do so for three weeks 
without success. To his surprise and 
disgust, no one in Poissy appeared to 
have any knowledge of an Englishman 
with a little boy in white knickerbock- 
ers. In vain he consulted the oracles of 
the place, the postal clerks, the coiffeur, 
and Monsieur Jarry, the proprietor of 
the Esturgeon, end Madame Jenniot, 
the voluble blanchisseuse. Monsieur 
must surely be mistaken. There were 
no English in Poissy save monsteur 
himself and Monsieur Day, the painter, 
and his family. And all of these were 
Amer'cans? But, yes, without doubt, 
monsieur was right. But it was all the 
same thing—quoi? In vain Dudley 
himself made a tour of every street in 
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the town, up one side and down the 
other, peering in through iron gateways 
upon prim gardens; and threaded the 
forest to and fro on his bicycle; and pa- 
trolled the Seine in his canoe. Nowhere 
was there visible the white parasol of 
Lucie, or the mammoth straw hat of 
Ron. And, as is the way of his sex, 
after remaining passive for ten years, 
Dudley now fumed and fretted fu- 
riously. It seemed as if, if he did 
not get to her instantly, she must in- 
fallibly be spirited away, never to be 
re-found. Finally, in desperation, he en- 
listed the support of his man-servant. 
Did Antonio understand, al meno? If 
he should see a young lady with a white 
parasol—una_ bellina, capisci?—and a 
little boy—un piccolissimo ragazzo, 
capisci?—he was to follow, follow al- 
ways, non importa dove, until he found 
where they lived. Antonio bowed, with 
Neapolitan serenity, and said, “Capito.” 
That meant that if the task were within 
human, or, at least, Italian, power, it 
would assuredly be achieved. 

Three days later he announced, with- 
out emotion, that it had been done. He 
had seen Ja bellissima donna and her 
bimbo—‘*Her bimbo!’ said Dudley, 
gnashing upon him with his teeth. 57, 
signore, and they lived at Villennes, 
where the road curved into the village, 
in the red house with vines. 

At Villennes—not Poissy! But, of 
course! Dudley remembered that they 
had met just halfway between the two 
towns, and cursed himself for his stu- 
pidity. 

So, toward five o’clock the following 
afternoon, he mounted his bicycle and 
spun away toward Villennes. There 
was a fresh breeze blowing from the 
southwest, and the air was full of the 
scent of late flowers and the songs of 
belated nightingales. The wide white 
road dipped and rose over slopes and 
swells of rolling country, now crossing 
the railway and again swerving toward 
the back-water, which shone, a band of 
golden brown, through the openings in 
the trees. As he rode he found himself, 
unknowably, singing, and, with a smile, 
remembered that it was a fragment of 
an old college song, which had been a 
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favorite of 
Lenox. 


Lucie’s, in the days at 


“And oh, the bird, my darling, was singing, 
Singing of you, of you!” 


Before he had realized that the dis- 
tance was covered, a swerve in the road 
brought him in sight of the house of 
which he was in search. It was sur- 
rounded by a low, white wall, pierced 
by a barred gateway. At the moment, 
the latter was the storm center of an 
extraordinary commotion. A confused 
group of country children filled the mid- 
dle of the road, and these, alternately 
running back to the side bank and re- 
turning with stones and clods of earth, 
were engaged in bombarding some one 
within, with the most devoted fury and 
with shrill cries of exultation. As Dud- 
ley rode slowly down upon this riotous 
assemblage, the gate of the villa swung 
open and Ronald, bearing a small Eng- 
lish flag in one hand and a garden 
rake in the other, swept out against his 
foes. 

“A bas les Francais!” he 
“4 bas les Francais!” 

Instantly he was overwhelmed, buried 
beneath an avalanche of struggling 
children. All that remained of him to 
be seen was a pair of fat, bare legs, 
kicking with such demoniac energy and 
fatal effect that more than one com- 
batant almost immediately retired from 
the fray, rubbing his shins and bleating 
piteously. Then Dudley was in the midst 
of them, pulling them apart and setting 
them, like so many capsized tenpins, 


shouted. 


upon their feet, where they stood, 
flushed and panting. 

“Mais quwest-ce quwil y a?” he de- 
manded. “What is it, you young 


pugilist ?” as he came to Ronald. 

“He said, ‘a bas les Francais!” cried 
several voices, “as we were passing.” 
And one, whose shins had _ suffered, 
added, furiously: “Sale Anglais! Dra- 
peau de bifteck!” 

Ronald promptly plunged at this 
calumniator, but was caught by Dud- 
ley’s arm. 

“Here, sprat,” he said, ‘‘that will do 
for you!” Then, turning to the chil- 
dren, he added: “Allons, circulez, mes- 


sieurs, mesdames!” and flung a handful 
of coppers into the crowd. 

As, with difficulty, he escorted Ron- 
ald within his stronghold, Miss Kas- 
wellyn emerged in consternation from 
the doorway of the villa. 

“The cook said there was a riot,” she 
babbled. “Why, Ronald! What have 
you—and this gentleman—surely, sir, 
you—Ron, what will your father—I 
can’t imagine what Miss Singleton— 
really, it is most ie 

She paused, gasping. 

“T’ve been fighting a lot of French 
duffers,” said Ronald, with admirable 
candor. “And I thrashed ’em good! 
Least, I would if Dugley Baff 4 

“Oh, are you Mr. Balfe?” exclaimed 
Miss Kaswellyn. “Miss Singleton has 
spoken of—how can I thank—if only 
Sir Philip—but he’s not coming down 
till the late train. Oh, here’s Miss 
Singleton now !” 

Lucie came hurriedly forward. 

“Why, what has been happening?” 
she said, giving Dudley her hand. 

“Ronald has been fighting,” put in 
Miss Kaswellyn, before he had a chance 
to reply. “I never was so—really, it is 
most—quite like Whitechapel! My 
dear, I think we must ask Mr. Balfe to 
have some tea—he must be quite—I'll 
go in and see HM 

She disappeared, dragging Ronald in 
her wake. One would hardly have ex- 
pected it of Miss Kaswellyn. At times 
the abruptness of these dumpy people 
takes the most unexpected and delight- 
ful turns. 

Dudley and Lucie had tea alone in the 
garden and, after he had given her an 
account of Ronald’s escapade, he came 
simply to themselves. 

“I’ve been trying to find you for three 
weeks,” he said, “and I only succeeded 
to-day.” 

“It is well you did,” answered the 
girl, a little gravely. “I am glad to see 
you before I go. I am leaving for Lon- 
don to-morrow and for the States next 
week.” 

‘But why?” 
blankly. 

Lucie hesitated briefly. 

“You are such an old friend that I 











demanded Dudley, 








think I may tell you,” she replied, after 
a moment. “Sir Philip wants me to 
marry him. Of course, I can’t do that, 
but he persists, and so I can hardly stay 
here longer. And Mrs. Cryder has 
written me, urging me to come back to 
her. In every way it seems best.” 

“In every way but one,” said Dudley. 
“It does not seem best—to me.” 

The girl looked at him suddenly with 
startled eyes. ; 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
slowly. ‘‘What has it to do with you?” 

“Only this,” he answered, “that I love 
vou. I’ve always loved you. I was a 
blind, brutal fool in the past—but I 
think I am a little wiser now, a little 
more worthy of you. I think I can 
make you happy, Lucie—if you'll have 
me?” 

At the window of the billiard-room, 
Miss Kaswellyn made one of her char- 
acteristically sudden appearances. 

“The cook says,’ she began—‘“no, of 
course, | don’t mean that—I do make 








the most absurd—but will vou stay to 
dinner, Mr. Balfe >” 
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“If you will allow me to ride over to 
Poissy and make a change,” answered 
Dudley, “I shall be most happy. You 
are very kind, Miss Kaswellyn.” 

“IT thought as Miss Singleton was 
leaving———” said the good lady. She 
vanished and her place was immediately 
taken by Ronald, clothed in fresh rai- 
ment and in his right mind. 

“Where’s Pars’fal?” he demanded. 

“Parsifal?’” replied Dudley. “Why, 
Parsifal is on my dressing-table at 
Poissy. He nearly killed the little white 
dog—took him for a dragon, you know. 
I'll tell you what, Ron, I’m going home 
now, but I'll be back to dinner, and I'll 
bring him with me.” 

“Right you are!’ agreed Ronald, 
cheerfully. “I'll be waiting at the gate.” 

“And—you ?” said Dudley, turning to 
the girl. 

“Why, since the good knight has been 
so long in coming,” she answered, with 
a smile, “I think I, too, shall be wait- 
ing at the gate—for my Parsifal.” 

“Your Pars’fal!” said Ronald, in su- 
preme indignation. “He’s mine!” 


TWO GAMES 


W HEN Jeanie drives to mak’ the start, 
Be circumspect and stand apart. 
Gin ye wad save yersel’ a smart, 


Be stey and chary! 


When Jeanie plays at golf wi’ hearts, 


Ye'll weel be wary! 


Aye, sae I thoct mysel’, ye ken, 
The maist judeecious of a’ men. 
Wha’ danger then for sic an ane 


Wi’ ae, wee lassie? 


Ma lad, theer’s mair than balls ga’es ben 


Before her brassie. 


I mak’ the holes wi’out a ward. 
Na need to play upon ma guard; 
Ma heart gaes skippin’ doun the sward 


Beside its brithers. 


The game o’ golf’s nae muckle hard, 
Compared wi’ ithers! 





: Lucia CHAMBERLAIN. 








MISS BLACK’S AFFINITY 


A STUDY IN IDEAL SURGERY 


By George Horton 
Author of ‘‘The Long Straight Road,”’ ‘Like Another Helen,” Ete, 


HE saw him first at Everybody’s 
Church, whither he had been in- 
vited to read a paper on “Walt 

Whitman,” in the temporary absence of 
the pastor, the Reverend Gryffith Lle- 
wellin Smythe. 

His name was Frank Lounsberry and 
he bore a general resemblance to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. His forehead 
was high, and the semicircular bald 
space at the left, where he parted his 
hair, gave him an added effect of in- 
tellectuality. The few tenuous, silvery 
hairs which grew there reminded one 
of the device by which landscape gar- 
deners seit out slender poplars in a city 
yard, artistically transforming a small 
inclosure into a nobleman’s park. He 
was clean-shaven and, as in the case of 
most eloquent men, his mouth was 
large. His upper lip was thin and ex- 
tremely flexible, coming to a point, sug- 
gestive of prehensile powers in some re- 
mote quadruped ancestor. Frequent 
shaving of a stiff and aggressive mus- 
tache had left the lip minutely tented 
with black hirsute roots, that, pushing 
up from beneath the skin, gave it a blu- 
ish cast. 

His nose was large, the nostrils thin. 

He appeared in the pulpit in a long 
Prince Albert coat, and a low turn- 
down collar. 

The Reverend Louisa Bradford in- 
troduced him. Her collar was very 
high—“‘‘the limit,” as a slangy street 
urchin would have described it—and its 
sharp points held her plump chin well 
in the air. She wore a narrow four-in- 
hand tie, and her curly brown locks 





were cut short and parted well on 
the side. She opened the exercises 
by praying for the followers of Mo- 
hammed, Confucius, Buddha, Christ, 
“and all other inspired teachers.” 
Her prayer was eloquent, but on the 
whole she resembled the mixed be- 
ings of ancient fable, such as mer- 
maids and centaurs; for she was mas- 
querading as a man from the pulpit 
up, but she had a kissable mouth that 
suggested skirts, and French-heeled 
shoes. After the prayer, she explained: 
“During the absence of our beloved 
pastor, this pulpit will be filled by dis- 
tinguished members of the bar, and of 
the medical and other learned profes- 
sions. The committee will endeavor to 
compensate for our temporary depriva- 
tion by securing the services of genuine 
leaders of thought, who will discuss 
pregnant questions of literature, art, 
politics, sociology. May the blessing of 
God be diffused abundantly upon these 
gatherings! May He lead us, through 
them, a little deeper into that white 
light of reason in which He eternally 
abides! To-day Mr. Frank Lounsberry, 
of the Chicago bar, will address us 
upon the subject, ‘Walt Whitman’.” 
Mr. Lounsberry arose, cleared his 
throat and laid his manuscript upon the 
lectern. Then he took a sip of water 
and looked impressively over the audi- 
ence for the full space of a minute. The 
house was nearly full, but the one face, 
of all those turned curiously toward him 
that he really saw was that of a most 
unattractive littke woman who wore a 
cheap hat of blue felt, trimmed with a 














































huge, blue bow and one stiff chicken 
feather. This face was round and un- 
naturally red. In that garden of faces 
it seemed a flower redder than all the 
rest—a peony, for instance. This, and 
the insistent eagerness of the eyes, were 
the two things about it that most im- 
pressed Mr. Lounsberry. In fact, that 
one countenance drew his gaze when- 
ever he looked up, much as points of 
light or little whirling devices rivet the 
attention of hypnotic subjects. 

The thing became annoying at last. 
Before he had got half through with his 
paper, he grew conscious of the eyes 
while his own were fixed upon the type- 
written lines and he began to feel irre- 
sistibly impelled to glance up and satisfy 
himself if the woman were still regard- 
ing him with the same intensity. 

Once he fancied that she smiled 
faintly, and he found himself racking 
his brain as to whether he had ever 
met her or had seen her anywhere be- 
fore. 

Mr. Lounsberry, though happily mar- 
ried and a proud and exemplary hus- 
band and father, was what is known 
as a “‘freethinker.” He believed, or 
thought he did, the Koran and the 
teachings of Buddha as fully inspired as 
the Bible, and he regarded the marriage 
contract simply as a makeshift of our 
civilization, without the least element of 
sacredness. 

“If my wife should prefer another 
man to me,” he said, often, “I should 
tell her: ‘You are as free as air.’ This 
making people live together when they 
no longer desire to is the crowning mis- 
take of the twenty-first century— 
a mistake that will be righted be- 


fore the morning of a new cen- 
tury dawns. It is a refined barbar- 
ism that makes the tortures of the 


Inquisition seem merciful. Talk about 
the necessity of stricter marriage laws! 
Freer divorce laws is what we need. 
My wife and I live together in happiness 
because we love each other—because we 
are congenial.” 

The promulgation of these doctrines 
before various minor women’s clubs had 
given Mr. Lounsberry considerable 
standing as a prophet. 
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At the close of the services in Every- 
body’s Church, a bevy of ladies and of 
those colorless men who hang upon the 
skirts of strong-minded women, gath- 
ered about the essayist and fairly over- 
whelmed him with adulation and hero- - 
worship. Many questions were asked, 
to all of which he replied with assurance 
and spontaneity, for he was used to this 
sort of thing and enjoyed it. 

“Shakespeare, Omar Khayyam, 
W hitman—these were the three greatest 
poets of all time,’ he declared, “the 
three Himalayas of poetic thought,” and 
the ladies sighed in rapt admiration at 
the truth of the statement and the su- 
blimity of the metaphor. 

The little woman with the red coun- 
tenance pressed up to him. She wore 
a cloth coat buttoned tightly about her 
plump bust, and carried an umbrella by 
the middle in her right hand, the crook 
forward. She stood up so straight that 
her face seemed set upon the top of her 
head. 

“Your paper was so refreshing!” she 
gushed. “But would you not add 
Browning to your list of great poets?” 

Mr. Lounsberry pursed up his lips as 
he looked down upon the human peony, 
with a deprecating, benignant smile. 

“Browning is but an infant compared 
to Whitman,” he declared. “Whitman 
is a giant of courage. He dared to say 
what he thought. Courage is the thing 
that is going to redeem poor, cringing 
humanity. How shall we be gods un- 
less we dare to say and do? The sub- 
limest conception in pagan literature is 
that of Ajax defying the lightning,” and 
he shook his crumpled manuscript above 
the field of nodding bonnets as if it were 
a sheaf of captured thunderbolts. 

Miss Cecile Black—for that was the 
little lady’s name—felt rebuked, she did 
not know exactly why, and she went 
home carrying the impression that Mr. 
Lounsberry was a sort of modern Ajax, 
a hero of-godlike intellect and courage. 

He repeated his paper three times 
within the month—at the Quillwomen’s 
Club, at the Garden City Club, and the 
Female Disciples of Schopenhauer. On 
each occasion Miss Black was present, 
and the reader began to regard as in- 
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evitable that round, red face, and the 
cheap bonnet with its blue ribbons and 


single hen’s feather, as uncompro- 
misingly straight as her back. She 
seemed unable to get enough of Walt 
Whitman, and she was sure to appear 
among the circle of admirers after each 
reading with some question. On one 
occasion she asked Mr. Lounsberry: 

“Which do you think the greatest of 
all Whitman’s poems?” and on another : 

“Why did Whitman not write his 
poems like other poets—like Tennyson, 
for instance, in rhyme and meter ?” 

“Ah, there you see his sublime disre- 
gard of conventionality!” was the an- 
swer. “Tie such an intellect as that 
down with the cords of rhyme and me- 
ter? You might as well try to bind 
Sampson with a silken thread. Does 
God regard fixed rules of architecture in 
building the mountains ?” 

The lawyer little dreamed how Miss 
Black studied over her questions, to 
make them original and sensible. 

In less than two months after first 
seeing him, Miss Black became con- 
vinced that Mr. Lounsberry was her af- 
finity, and she so informed her most in- 
timate friend, Miss Julia Ammon, with 
whom she took her lunch each day at 
the Pure Food Restaurant on Washing- 
ton Street. 

3oth of these ladies were confirmed 
faddists. They believed in everything 
that was at all out of the ordinary: 
faith healing, vegetarianism, osteopathy, 
spiritualism, palmistry. Their little 
minds ran into any open fold with the 
eagerness of bewildered sheep; and the 
mere fact that a doctrine was new or 
unusual convinced them that it was 
“advanced.” 

Miss Ammon was a tall, painfully 
thin lady, with a pronounced mustache 
and so many freckles that her face 
seemed to have been sprinkled with red 
pepper. She conducted a “beauty” de- 
partment on a morning paper, while 
Miss Black officiated as stenographer 
and accountant for an old book shop on 
Madison Street. 

“T have tried mental telepathy on 
him, Julia,” whispered the little woman, 
over a dish of grape nuts and a Roose- 
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velt sausage. “I have looked into his 
eyes and have said to myself, over and 
over: ‘You are my affinity; you are my 
affinity,’ and his great, splendid, yearn- 
ing eyes have answered mine, ‘Yes, yes.’ 
It is a marriage of souls, Julia, more sa- 
cred and lasting than any earthly mar- 
riage can be.” 

“Have you talked with him about it?” 
asked Julia. 

“No. It is not necessary. I prob- 
ably never shall. He knows and I 
know. Such a subject is too sacred for 
mere human speech. When we meet 
in the spirit world, we shall know all 
about it, Julia.” 

By one of those strange coincidences 
which are largely responsible for the be- 
lief in mental telepathy, Mr. Louns- 
berry was talking to his wife at that 
very moment about Miss Black. 

“T’m haunted,’ he declared, as he 
helped his son John to a second liberal 
portion of roast beef. 

“Haunted?” exclaimed Mrs. Louns- 
berry. “Why, what on earth do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, everywhere I go, I am con- 
fronted by the most extraordinary little 
creature—a woman with a face as 
round as an orange and about the same 
color, too. She seems to be following 
me about the city to the different clubs 
and places where IT read my paper on 
Whitman.” 

“Father’s made a mash! Father’s 
made a mash!” cried William, the sec- 
ond boy, irreverently. 

The great man grinned sheepishly. 

“William!” said the mother, sternly, 
and the boy looked frightened. He did 
not want to be sent away from the table 
before the pudding, and his mother was 





the sole arbiter of destinies in that 
house. 
Mrs. Lounsberry was .a domestic 


woman, with “no nonsense about her. 
She was a member of the Presbyterian 
church and had brought her husband 
ten thousand dollars. 

“Sometimes I have thought as Wil- 
liam does,” sighed Mr. Lounsberry. 
‘But, on the whole, I am inclined to 
think that she is a Whitman crank. I 














guess F'll have to change my subject— 
get up that paper on “The Anna Kare- 
nina Type in Modern Fiction,’ that I 
have been thinking about.” 

Mrs. Lounsberry was greatly im- 
pressed by her husband’s literary la- 
bors. She had expected him to do 
great things when she gave herself and 
her ten thousand dollars to him. 

“That ought to be very interesting,” 
she assented, “but I fear that your or- 
ange-faced woman will follow you just 
the same. All brilliant men have a lot 
of silly women following them around.” 

That evening Mr. Lounsberry at- 
tended a political meeting, where he led 
with great spirit and success a defection 
against the machine. On his way home 
he was naming to a friend three men 
who seemed most suitable to him as 
members of a committee. 

“Sykes,” he repeated for the fourth 
time, “Sykes, Corbin and Van Ben “ 
At that moment he was hit on the head 
by a club in the hands of an unknown 
man, who darted down an alley and dis- 
appeared. 

He was brought home unconscious, 
his hair matted with blood. Two ver- 
sions of the assault were given in the 
next morning’s papers. Some said that 
the attack had been instigated by po- 
litical opponents ; others, that it was the 
work of footpads, with whom the city 
is at all times infested. 

Mrs. Lounsberry put her husband to 
bed and carefully washed his face and 
head with warm water. Then she 
kissed him and sat down beside him. 
After a few moments he opened his eyes 
and. she asked, anxiously : 

“Do you know me, Frank ?” 

“Of course,” he replied, smiling 
faintly and putting his arm around her 
neck. 

“Thank God!” she laughed, and a tear 
dropped upon the pillow. “You'll be 
all right in a day or two.” 

Then she went briskly about her du- 
ties, showing no other sign of weakness. 
The very next morning Mr. Lounsberry 
arose, ate a hearty breakfast and went 
to his office. His wife kissed him more 
tenderly than usual at the moment of 
departure, and was greatly impressed 
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by his manliness in making so little of a 
serious shock. She also took pride in 
the fact that he opened that afternoon a 
suit in which he had been retained, and 
that he conducted it for several days 
with unusual brilliancy. 

It was fully three months before she 
began to suspect that anything was 
wrong with her husband. In the 
meantime he had bought and brought 
home an itinerant musician’s hand or- 
gan and a most obstreperous cockatoo 
from a bird fancier’s on State Street. 
Though he seemed to conduct his bus- 
iness with unabated lucidity, he spent 
whole hours in the evenings play- 
ing the hand organ, or reading his 


Whitman lecture in an_ exceedingly 
loud tone of voice. A _ great fear 
grew up in the poor wife’s heart, 
and she attempted, by the most 


assiduous tenderness, to win her hus- 
band back to his old self. Her at- 
tentions seemed, however, to irritate 
him. There was often a gleam in his 
eyes that frightened her, and she lay 
awake nights, wondering whether he 
were asleep or not. When the chil- 
dren asked her, from time to time, 
“What’s the matter with father?’ she 
replied : 

“T think he has been working too 
hard,” but it seemed as if her heart 
would break. 

Matters at home had reached this 
tragic pass when he happened one day 
to meet Miss Black on the street. Car- 
rying her umbrella horizontally in her 
right hand, she held her face well up 
and looked him smilingly in the eye with 
her telepathic gaze. 

“Oh, how do you do, Miss— 
Miss- said he, extending his hand. 

“Black,” she gasped, drinking in his 
gaze eagerly. “Have you quite recov- 
ered from your wound? I have so 
longed to express my sympathy for 
you.” 

“Oh, that was a mere nothing-noth- 
ing, I assure you. But how well you 
are looking! Why is it that I have seen 
so little of you recently? I have missed 





your rosy cheeks and bright*eyes. ! 
wonder, Miss—Miss 
“Black.” 
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“Miss Black, have you ever sus- 
pected how great an inspiration you 
have been to me in my real work? 
Your intelligent and eager questions, 
your rapt attention have encouraged 
me. I have felt that you have been one 
of the women that understand.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lounsberry!” gasped the 
delighted woman. 

“Yes. Were I united to such a 
woman as you, it would not be neces- 
sary for me to spend my evenings in 
solitude or playing a hand organ in 
sheer despair—in sheer despair, 
madam,” and he passed down the street, 
gesticulating and murmuring to him- 
self. 

Mr. Lounsberry now became a fre- 
quenter of the Old Book Shop, where 
he held long conversations with Miss 
Black. He placed a standing order 
with the proprietor for the original edi- 
tion of Whitman, printed by the poet, 
and he seized eagerly upon any volume 
bearing upon his favorite subject which 
Miss Black was able to find for him. 
Thus he kissed and shed tears over a 
lithograph facsimile of Whitman’s 
handwriting (the “Biographical Note” ) 
and he went into raptures over the es- 
say, “Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whit- 
man.” 

“Ah,” he murmured, frequently, ‘‘if 
I had such a woman as you for my com- 
panion, then my great work might 
become a possibility—my ‘Life of the 
Good Gray Poet.’” 

And she would whisper in reply: “It 
shall become a possibility. You must 
not let anything interfere with your 
life-work.” 

In addition to the Whitmaniana, Mr. 
Lounsberry bought various other books, 
often surprising the little woman by his 
extraordinary predilections. Thus, one 
dey he carried off with him a volume 
on “The Use and Abuse of Steam Roll- 
ers,” and at another time he ordered 
sent to his house the “Proceedings of 
the Council of the City of Raleigh, 
North Carolina,” in ten volumes. If 
questioned as to his reason for any act 
that seemed at all queer, he returned 
answers that were surprisingly lucid and 
plausible. 
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Miss Black took Miss Ammon into 
full confidence one day over an oyster 
plant steak, at the Pure Food Res- 
taurant. 

“We have come to a perfect under- 
standing, dear Julia,” she said. ‘He 
knows now that he is my affinity, and 
that I am his. He is to cease living a 
lie at his so-called home. He is to take 
a room somewhere in my neighborhood 
and I am to help him with his great 
work, ‘The Life of the Good Gray Poet.’ 
He will come every evening to my house 
and we will talk over his work for the 
next day. Isn’t’it fortunate that I am 
living with mamma, so that I can re- 
ceive him with perfect propriety ?” 

“Aren’t you afraid of him?” 
Julia. 

“Afraid of him, why?” 

“Why, you know. Everybody says 
that since he was hit on the head he has 
been as crazy as a loon.” 

“It’s a slander! A vile slander!” re- 
plied Miss Black, her eyes blazing, 
“He’s the gentlest, noblest, sanest crea- 
ture in the world. I’d like to have 
anybody say that to me! Oh, well,” 
she sighed, resignedly, “greatness must 
always pay its penalty, I suppose.” 

Mr. Lounsberry did, in fact, inform 
his wife that he no longer loved her 
and that he had found his affinity. 

“You know my belief in such mat- 
ters,” he continued, gently but firmly. 
“Tt would be doing a wrong to you as 
well as to myself, were I to continue to 
live here when I love another woman.” 

Mrs. Lounsberry threw her arms 
about her husband’s neck. 

“Frank, dear,” she pleaded, tenderly. 
“Listen to me, listen to reason, for 
God’s sake. Can’t you see that you are 
not yourself? Don’t leave me and the 
boys. Won’t you, darling, just to 
satisfy me, let me call in a doctor ?” 

He was not the least affected by her 
plea. He put her away from him, say- 
ing, “It’s useless. J never was in better 
health in my life. Now, don’t make‘a 
scene; it will only make you feel bad. 
There is only one way to do these things 
—and that is, to have them over as 
quickly and with as little fuss as pos- 
sible.” 


asked 
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The unfortunate wife had already 
consulted a doctor, a famous specialist, 
who advised her to excite her husband 
as little as possible and, at all hazards, 
to avoid a violent outbreak. She there- 
fore stood by silently while he loaded 
his favorite books and a few of his per- 
sonal belongings into an express wagon. 
She thought her heart would break 
when she saw him pass the hand organ 
into a cab and climb in after it. 

Mr. Lounsberry and the red-faced 
little woman now became inseparable. 
He awaited on the street each morning 
to accompany her to the book-shop and 
escorted her home evenings. They even 
attended the services at Everybody’s 
Church together, as well as the lectures 
by M. Magasarin, and a series of theo- 
sophical gatherings. During this happy 
period of her life, indeed, Miss Black 
fairly reveled in the intellectual exist- 
ence. Whenever her duties would allow, 
she ran about with her affinity to the 
lectures of the University Extension, 
listening with crude, wondering, half 
perception to learned discourses on such 
subjects as “The Paleozoic Era,” “The 
Evolution of the Leafy Plant,” and 
“The Laws of King Minos.” She took 
copious notes, which she never read, of 
all these lectures. 

Chicago is a big, busy city; wickeder 
than Babylon; more bizarre than Paris; 
freer than Sybaris. It soon took as a 
matter of course the comradeship of the 
little woman with the red face and the 
horizontal umbrella and the clean- 
shaven lawyer who resembled William 
Jennings Bryan. When they passed on 
the street, talking eagerly and volubly, 
Chicago smiled, but did not look back 
over its shoulder. It was generally 
whispered that Lounsberry was a trifle 
cracked, and his friends thought it a 
good thing that he had some one to take 
so good care of him, who could man- 
age him so easily. His legal business 
ceased, of course, but he surprised the 
whole town by appearing in court to de- 
fend a suit brought against himself. 
He conducted the case with alt his 
old-time, well-known _ brilliancy—and 
won. 

The “Life of the Good Gray Poet” did 
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not progress, nevertheless, on account 
of Mr. Lounsberry’s severe headaches 
which, he frequently declared to Miss 
Black, threatened to drive him crazy. 
Miss Ammon, who often met the lawyer 
at her friend’s house, and who had 
come to the conclusion that he was the 
sanest man on earth, suggested Faith 
Cure. Miss Black therefore paid a fee 
of fifty dollars to a healer and the treat- 
ment was begun. Mr. Lounsberry was 
informed by a plump, pretty brunette 
whom he went to see in the old /néer- 
Ocean building, that his headaches were 
the result of a claim which must be 
demonstrated; that they would grow 
less and less violent and finally disap- 
pear entirely. 

A tall, sallow man, who emerged 
from an inner office, listened solemnly 
and nodded approval. 

“Oh, I’m so happy!” cried Miss 
Black, with utter confidence, as they 
went down in the elevator. “Aren’t you 
glad you came? Don’t you feel better 
already ?” 

Mr. Lounsberry declared that he did, 
and he planned an extra amount of 
work for the morrow. Strangely 
enough, he was quite free from pain 
all that night, and for three days. But | 
on the fourth day his headache re- 
turned with renewed violence. 

Miss Black called again on the healer, 
who informed her that the malady had 
been cured, but that the present afflic- 
tion was the result of “chemicalization,” 
which required a second demonstration. 
After consulting with Miss Ammon, the 
little woman concluded to try osteop- 
athy. 

“T’ll do whatever you say, Cécile,” re- 
plied the lawyer, submissively. “Thy 
pathies shall be my pathies, thy isms 
my isms, and thy schism my schism.” 

“Oh!” she gurgled, as she looked 
fondly and proudly upon him, “what 
scintillating wit, what—what exuber- 
ance! We must not allow that great 
brain to be dulled or wearied by pain.” 

The lawyer was most submissive to 
Miss Black’s least wish. He treated 
her with an exaggerated reverence that 
would have been amusing had it not 
been pathetic, and he was fond of talk- 
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ing with bated breath, to whomsoever 
would listen, of her beauty, her intellect 
and her divine graces. 

“She has the carriage of a queen,” 
he whispered one day to the proprietor 
of the Old Book Shop, “the dignity of 
an empress, sir, and the intellect of a 
goddess. Why, sir, if this were a civi- 
lized community, your dingy little shop 
would be crowded all day to the doors 
by people anxious to hear the pearls of 
wisdom that drop from her peerless 
lips!” 

The osteopathist concluded that Mr. 
Lounsberry’s headaches proceeded from 
an injury to the medulla oblongata, and 
he guaranteed a cure by a course of 
scientific manipulation, especially ap- 


plied to the base of the brain. The 
treatment extended over two months 
and cost Miss Black $200 from her 


small savings. The patient made no in- 
quiry as to who was paying for these 
various experiments; it is doubtful, in- 
deed, if it even occurred to him that 
money was a necessary element in thé 
case. Miss Black drew the required 
amount from her bank with a mingled 
feeling of privilege and fear; privilege 
that she, blessed among women, had 
been sclected to restore a genius to 
health, and that fear of the proverbial 
rainy day which always looms up, like 
a cloud, when one is compelled to 
attack a savings account. She had now 
$400 left out of the paltry sum which 
she had been ten years getting to- 
gether. ‘ 

And all this time Mrs. Lounsberry 
was bearing her burden with outward 
courage and dignity, but with unutter- 
able inward sorrow. The members of 
her church flocked about her with genu- 
ine sympathy, and her pastor, a Chris- 
tian of the old-fashioned sort, gave her 
great consolation. 

“Courage, dear sister, courage.” the 
saintly old man would say, “I have 
taken your matter to th® Throne of 
Grace, and I have felt a definite sense 
of answer to prayer. I am sure that all 
will come right in the end. And when 
your husband’s reason is restored, you 
must make greater efforts to bring him 
into the fold.” 
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Mr. Lounsberry tired at last of the 
osteopathist, and gave vent to his gath- 
ered irritability in an outburst of such 
effective denunciation that the doctor, 
insulted, threw up the case. 

“He’s a fraud,” he told Miss Black. 
“A malignant hypochondriac. There's 
nothing the matter with him. His head- 
aches are merely a pose to excite sym- 
pathy. As for his being insane, as 
some say, he’s no more crazy than I 
am. He’s ugly, that’s all. Don’t ever 
bring him to my office again.” 

Now, it happened that, owing to the 
rapid depletion of ‘their bank account, 
Miss Black and her mother began to 
look about for some method to reduce 
their living expenses. They solved the 
question by putting up a folding bed in 
their tiny parlor and taking in a roomer 
to occupy the front hall bedroom. This 
gentleman, a medical student of more 
than ordinary intelligence, became 
deeply interested in Miss Black’s caller, 
from a professional standpoint. 

“My headache, sir,” the latter ex- 
plained to Mr. Kinnaird, “I attribute to 
hard study and the long wear and tear 
of unpleasant domestic friction. Under 
the ministrations of this angel of light 
and in the sane influence of her society, 
I expect that all pain will pass away 
from my brain as mists are swept away 
by the beams of the morning sun. 
Would you believe it, sir, that my wife 
came to see me again to-day and be- 
sought me to return to those—ah—con- 
ditions to which I owe my present nerv- 
ous state? And she was accompanied 
by a hypocritical priest! My God, sir! 
Are we living in the middle ages, that 
we should turn our minds into asses 
and put priests in the saddle?” 

“But how about that blow on your 
head?” asked Mr. Kinnaird. “Did vou 
feel sick at the stomach for several days 
after it?” 

“Oh, that was a mere nothing—the 
brush of a feather. The effects of that 
passed off immediately.” 

“Mr. Lounsberry has appeared in 
court since then,” explained Miss Black, 
“and confounded some of the most bril- 
liant lawvers in this great city.” 


Nevertheless. Mr. Kinnaird studied 











the case deeply, read considerably on it, 
and consulted with the distinguished 
surgeon, Henger. 

“It’s more than likely,” he explained 
to Miss Black, a few days later, “that 
there’s a small piece of bone pressing 
down on the brain. Now, by an opera- 
tion known as trepanning, we could lift 
out a piece of the skull, remove the 
offending fragment, and effect a radical 
cure by taking away the cause.” 

“IT don’t believe in doctors,” replied 
Miss Black, her red face turning pale. 
“I—I have thought of taking him to the 
Reverend Alexander Dowie. He says 
that all doctors are imps of darkness— 
spawn of—of—the Bad Place. Would 
the operation be dangerous ?” 

“Of course, there is an element of 
danger in all operations. There’s an ele- 
ment of danger in eating, or going to 
sleep. But this is not a dangerous opera- 
tion, comparatively speaking.” 

“How much would it cost?’ faltered 
the little woman. 

“Oh, four or five hundred dollars. 
According to how much he had to pay. 
Great surgeons,’ laughed the student, 
with anticipatory relish borrowed from 
his own hopes, “are merciful. They 
do not usually mortgage your future. 
They only aim to take what you have.” 

Miss Black thought of the bank-book 
and her cheek again turned pale. 

The more the student thought about 
the matter, the more enthusiastic he 
became. He bought a_ papier-mache 
skull and trepanned it in his own room, 
working up a little sliver on the under 


side of the piece taken out. This he 
showed to Miss Black, explaining 


graphically the effects of such an object 
pressing upon the brain. She shud- 
dered as she listened and became con- 
vinced. The sliver began to haunt her. 
She woke up in the night and seemed to 
feel it in her own brain, as plainly as if it 
had been a cinder in her eve. She talked 
so much about it to Mr. Lounsberry 
that he, too, at last accepted the theory 
and finally became able to place his fin- 
ger over the exact spot where the sliver 
was. By pressing down at this point, 
he declared that he could feel something 
sharp push down into his gray matter, 
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as though it were a thorn, causing the 
most acute pain. 

At such times’ Miss Black would 
spring toward him crying: ; 

“Don’t! don’t! You may reach a vital 
spot and kill yourself.” 

Arrangements were made for the 
operation, through Mr. Kinnaird, who 
obtained the coveted privilege of admin- 
istering the ether. The sum of four 
hundred dollars was settled upon, 
to cover the surgeons fee and _ all 
the expenses of the hospital. Miss 
Black took her last dollar from 
the bank and carried away the use- 
less book, without telling her mother. 
Mr. Lounsberry walked over to the 
West Side Hospital one bright morning 
with the little woman, and parted from 
her in the partor. 

She was agitated almost to the point 
of hysteria, as she stood looking up at 
him, the tears chasing each other down 
her upturned face. Mr. Lounsberry was 
as utterly nonchalant as though he were 
going to a business conference. 

“Come around this afternoon,” he 
said, “and I'll tell you all about it. I'll 
be up in a couple of days and then we'll 
take up the ‘Life of the Good Gray 
Poet’ in earnest. When I get this sliver 
out of my brain, I'll be a new man.” 

She went away to her work with a 
heavy heart, but at noon she was back 
again. 

“How is he?” she asked of a pretty 
nurse, in a white cap. “Is he cured?” 

“Cured?” asked the nurse. “Oh, you 
are the wife of the man who was 
operated on this morning for appendi- 
citis. Wait, I'll telephone upstairs.” 

“No, no, Mr. Lounsberry, the man 
who had a sliver of bone in his brain.”’ 

“Oh, the trepanning operation. Sit 
down a moment, and I'll find out for 
you.” 

After a pause of ten minutes, which 
seemed ten hours to Miss Black, the 
nurse returned smiling. 

“Was I gone long?” she asked. 

“Miss Reeves called me in to help 
her turn her patient over. Mr. Louns- 
berry has not come out of the ether yet. 
Can’t you come back about four 
o'clock ?” 
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At three Miss Black complained to 
her employer of feeling ill, and took the 
elevated over to the hospital. As she 
ran up the steps, she saw Dr. Henger’s 
carriage standing by the curb, and her 
heart sank within her. To her mind, 
there was but one patient in all the great 
building, and the presence of the sur- 
geon betokened ill. 

She met Dr. Henger coming out of 
the door and grasped him by the arm. 

“How is he?” she asked, hoarsely. 

The great man did not recognize her. 
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“Eh, your husband ?” he asked. 
man who was hurt by a street car ?’ 

“No, no, I’m—that is to say, I mean 
Mr. Lounsberry.” 

“Oh, the trepanning case!’ The sur- 
geon rubbed his hands with, satisfaction. 
“Splendid! splendid! A _ perfect suc- 
cess, radical cure. He asked for his 
wife-an hour ago. She’s with him now. 
He was in the middle of Alderman Van 
Benthuysen’s name when he was hit. 
He finished it when God bless my 
soul, what ails the woman?” 


“The 


, 
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THE SUBJUGATION 


OF EKREM 


PASHA 


By Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky 


¢¢] AM rapidly becoming désorienté,” 
sighed Mary, as she watched the 
flashing equipages on the Ghi- 
zereh. 

“Wasn't it Pierre Loti who coined 
that phrase?” asked Major Stanleigh. 
Mary nodded her head softly. 

“T would marry a bey or a pasha on 
sight,’ she mused. Stanleigh looked at 
her eagerly. 

“Perhaps the Khedive will make me a 
bey,” he said, tentatively. 

“But I didn’t mean an European 
pasha; only the genuine article, possess- 
ing dark eyes and an olive skin would 
suit me. He would have to be very 
Oriental.” 

“Then he would beat you.” 

“All the better. How I envy your 
Lady Hester Stanhope; the one that be- 
came a Mohammedan.” 

“Very interesting life,” Stanleigh’s 
tone was short and sharp. He gazed 
up and down the Ghizereh driveway 
crowded with victorias and equestrians. 


’ 


In the distance he beheld the flashing 
of gilded chains and of the uniforms of 
a troop of soldiers marking the coming 
of the Khedive. It was Friday after- 
noon in the middle of the Cairene sea- 
son, and on that day Abas II., Khedive 
of Egypt, drives down the Ghizereh in 
full state. 

“It’s splendid,” gasped Mary, as the 
carriage rolled past, the dark-eyed Khe- 
dive bowing right and left. 

“Who is that in the carriage with 
him?” queried Mary. 

“Newcomer ; do not know,” Stanleigh 
answered. 

An elderly gentleman, with a fez, 
came tothe side of their victoria. 

“How d’ you do, Miss Aymar?” he 
said, in studied English. 

“Oh, Masukri Effendi, who is the 
pasha in the carriage with the Khe- 
dive?” she asked. 

“Ekrem Pasha, from Constantinople. 
Very high official of the Porte,” the 
effendi answered. 








“Ekrem Pasha! how musical!” Mary 
bubbled on. ‘‘Who is he, Masukri Ef- 
fendi?” 

“High official; very wealthy ; favorite 
of the Sultan,” replied the effendi, bow- 
ing low. 

“Oh, thank you so very much, ef- 


fendi,” Mary smiled charmingly with 
her words. “And you must come soon 
to see us. We've taken a villa on the 


Shubra Road.” She gave explicit di- 
rections for the effendi. 

“We'll drive on,’ she said to Stan- 
leigh. The low victoria started on its 
progress down the crowded driveway. 

“What do you see in those niggers, 
anyhow ?” Stanleigh asked, irritably. 

“Niggers, indeed! I came to Cairo 
to be an Oriental, not to be a civilized 
person. I can meet all the nice, typical 
Englishmen and other nationalities in 
their own homes. I came to Cairo just 
to escape them.” 

“Worst place in the world,” said 
Stanleigh, the humor of the remark 
striking him. 

“Yes, because it is full of Americans. 
As long as we stayed at Shepheard’s 
it was just as bad as being at The Ritz 
or The Cecil. Now that we have our 
own villa, perhaps we can be really 
Oriental for a time.” 

The victoria twice made the circuit 
of the Ghizereh. 

“Now, home,” directed Mary, and the 
low carriage darted out of the crowded 
driveway toward the silent, deserted 
Shubra Road, lined with its magnificent 
double row of acacias. 

Mary Aymar held out her hand to 
Major Stanleigh as she jumped from 
the victoria. 

“Forgive me if I was cross,” 
said, “but * and she stopped. 

“You are forgiven,” Stanleigh said, 
with a quick light in his eager eyes. As 
the victoria made its way back to the 
Ghizereh and the life of social Cairo, he 
lay thinking. He was an English of- 


she 





ficer “loaned” to the Khedive for the 
officering of the Egyptian troops with a 
large number of his fellow officers. In 
the English army he held but the rank 
of a first lieutenant ; in the Egyptian, he 
was major, and drew the pay of that 
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rank. He had become a favorite with 
the Khedive, and was a frequent guest 
at the Abdin Palace and at the Khe- 
dive’s palace at Koubbeh, where Abbas 
leads his private life. 

He had met Mary Aymar but a month 
before. She had come to Cairo, under 
the chaperonage of an aunt. For some 
time they had put up at Shepheard’s. 
Then Mary had taken a vast villa, lying 
on the once fashionable Shubra Road. 
It stood in its own gardens and was in 
perfect condition. 

Mrs. Seymour was eagerly awaiting 
Mary. 

“The villa next is to be occupied,” 
she whispered; “and such wonderful 
things as were taken in there to-day. I 
could only see a few of them, but there 
were a multitude of boxes, some of them 
bound with heavy iron bands and pad- 
locked in a dozen places. Hussein tells 
me that it is a very high official from 
Constantinople.” 

“T wonder if it is Ekrem Pasha?” 
Mary asked. 

“I do not know his name,” replied 
Mrs. Seymour, “but he’s very hand- 
some. I saw him there for a minute 
this afternoon.” 

“Tall, dark, with a pointed beard, a 
fine nose, and wonderful eyes hidden 
under long lashes?” 

“Precisely,” replied Mrs. Seymour. 

“How funny,” Mary bubbled, “for I 
saw him driving with the Khedive to- 
day.” 


The soft notes of the orchestra came 
through the balmy night air. They 
were playing in the garden of Ekrem 
Pasha’s villa. The clear stars shone 
with a languid brilliancy and the cold 
moon threw the fantastic turrets of the 
pasha’s villa into silhouettes of black 
against the sky. 

“Hurry, Mary!” cried Mrs. Seymour. 
She stood waiting for her niece. Her 
ample form was draped in a light mauve 
gown, medallioned with immense orna- 
ments of jet and brilliants. 

“There’s no hurry,” Mary’s clear voice 
echoed back. At last she came into the 
room where her aunt was waiting. A 
gown of shimmering champagne-col- 
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ored tulle, unadorned with any of the 


tricks of the costumer, lent an added - 


grace and dignity to her perfect nropor- 
tions. 

“Where are your jewels, child?’ Mrs. 
Seymour asked. In answer the girl 
slipped a single string of pearls around 
her neck. 

“You should have worn your diamond 
necklace,” Mrs. Seymour said. 

“I’m but a jeune fille,’ Mary smiled, 
“and should be very quiet and not wear 
jewels.” 

“Then I'll wear them,” cried 
Seymour, with determination. 

When she rejoined her niece she 
sparkled in a thousand gems. Tiared, 
necklaced, braceleted and pinned, she 
was a radiating center of light. 

“My! but you are gorgeous, Aunt 
Em,” Mary said, as she stood off in 
mock admiration. ‘Poor. Ekrem Pasha 
will lose his heart to you.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“But you are a widow, Aunt Em.” 
Mrs. Seymour flushed hotly. 

“T wouldn’t marry a * she paused 
for a term of condemnation, “a Turk,” 
she finished, weakly. 


Mrs. 





Ekrem Pasha stood alone, receiving 
the guests that poured into his villa. He 
was giving a dance to open his Cairene 
house, and all the shifting cosmopolitan 
society of the Egyptian capital had been 
favored with his invitations. 

Masukri Effendi hovered outside the 
doorway where Ekrem Pasha _ stood. 
When Mary and her aunt appeared, he 
came eagerly toward them. His uni- 
form was bestarred with multitudinous 
orders and jewels. 

“Ah, Miss Aymer!” he breathed. 
When the three reached the pasha, the 
effendi presented them. 

“These are my friends, pasha,’ he 
murmured, “the Mrs. Seymour and the 
Miss Aymar, of America.” 

“Of the Albany Seymours?’ the 
pasha asked the widow. She fluttered 
and smirked. 

“And Miss Aymar is the daughter of 
Mr. Carrol Aymar, I believe,” continued 
the pasha. 
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“How did you know ?” Mrs. Seymour 
palpitated. 

“I was 
swered. 


in America once,” he an- 


In the big Oriental ballroom of the 
villa the dancing went gayly on. The 
Khedive’s brother, Prince Mohamed, 
was the star guest, and distributed his 
dances with charming partiality. He 
danced once with Mary Aymar, and had 
led the fluttering, bejeweled Mrs. Sey- 
mour out on the floor. Mary passed 
silently out through the long ~window 
into the deserted gardens. She saw 
Major Stanleigh in the distance. He 
was looking for her to claim a dance. A 
riot of blood rushed to her head and she 
darted out into the silence of the per- 
fumed gardens. The moon had reached 
its zenith and looked down, stern and 
cold, at the revelry that took place al- 
most under the shadow of the Pyramids. 
The moon that had seen the rites of Isis 
and Osiris, and had watched the priest 
of Apis, seemed to smile scornfully at 
the modern beings who danced so lightly 
on the sacred soil of old Egypt, the 
motherland of the human race. 

The cold, white light fell silently be- 
neath the uplifted branches of the aca- 
cias and the palms. It was glorious 
in the garden, sweet, and cool, and fair 
beyond description. A jasmine vine 


twined its tendrils around an_ old, 
carved stone bench sunk in a remote 
corner of the garden. Mary stole 
softly to it. The ballroom was a dis- 
tance away, and the long’ win- 
dows showed shifting phantasma- 
goria of the scene within. Once 


or twice the flashing of a splendid tiara 
marked the passing of Mrs. Seymour, 
clasped in the prince’s arms, as they 
waltzed over the waxed floors. 

“Is my hospitality so poor that Miss 
Aymar flees from it?” the pasha bowed 
slightly, as he gazed at the figure on the 
bench. 

“T was tired of dancing,” Mary Ay- 
mar replied. 

“The bench is stone,” said the pasha, 
and unfolded a silken rug and threw 
over it. “Sit there,” he commanded, 
“Jest you should take cold.” 








“If you will sit beside me,” 
smiled up at him. 

“Would you give me such _ happi- 
ness?” The pasha’s figure stood clearly 
defined in the light of the moon, and the 
cold beams caught the sparkling dia- 
monds of the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Medjidie at the pasha’s collar. 

“Yes,” she softly answered. As he 
sank beside her on the bench she turned 
to him with shining eyes. “The beauty 
of it all!’ she whispered. 

“You mean the beauty of the land?” 
he asked of her. 

“Yes. The beauty of the land and the 
air of the Orient, the winds that come 
from the desert, from the Red Sea, from 
Cathay.” 

“From Cathay, from the land of de- 
light, the land that no man has ever 
reached, the land of dreams.” 

“The land of dreams!” she echoed. 
She had torn a soft-petaled jasmine 
from the vine and held it to her lips. 
Its heavy, overpowering perfume 
mounted to her brain. 

“Give it to me,” he said. Without 
question she tendered the flower to him. 
He kissed it softly. ‘It is love,” he said. 
His voice was low. The madness of the 
Orient tingled in her veins. Her heart 
seemed full to suffocating of a some- 
thing strange. The blood hammered in 
her pulses. Her hand fell, relaxed, 
upon the silken folds of the rug. Ekrem 
Pasha gathered it in his. 

“Ts it not love?” he asked. 

Mary’s face turned to his. The 
crushed crimson of her lips, the waver- 
ing glory of the sapphire of her eyes 
were as they had never been before. 

“Tt is the soul of the East,’’ he whis- 
pered to her, “that brings in a moment 
what the West gives only in years. It is 
the attar of life, the attar of love.” His 
face bent closely to hers. 

“It is love,” she whispered, very 
lowly. 


Marvy 


On the following afternoon Mary 
drove to the Ghizereh with her aunt. 


Her eyes searched everywhere for the 
martial figure of Ekrem Pasha. 
it was nowhere to be seen. 


But 
Suddenly, 
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the short form of Masukri Effendi 
wormed its way to the victoria. 

“Ekrem Pasha was called to the per- 
son of the Sultan this morning,” he 
said, ‘‘and is now on his way to Constan- 
tinople. The pasha is very high in the 
confidence of the Sultan. It is rumored 
that the Sultan is to honor him by mak- 
ing him the husband of his favorite 
daughter.” 

“How many wives has he now?” 
asked Mrs. Seymour. Her voice seemed 
a diamond-pointed auger, boring its way 
into Mary Aymar’s heart. 

“None,” responded Masukri Pasha, 
slowly. “He is a bachelor.” 

Mary laughed gayly. “And now he 
is to marry the Sultan’s daughter. 
What a very great honor!” 

“It is merely rumored,” replied 
Masukri Effendi, with a gesture of his 
hands that betrayed the blood of the 
Levantine in his veins. 

When Mary returned to the Shubra 
Road that afternoon, the porter handed 
her a package wrapped in many thick- 
nesses of fine cloth. Beneath that was 
a morocco casket, and in that an exqui- 
site box of golden filagree, its lid blaz- 
ing with gems. But it contained only 
a jasmine flower and a thin piece of 
paper on which was written the words: 
“T will return to you.” 


“Mary,” said Mrs. Seymour, “this is 
Mr. Elverson, son of my old friend, 
‘Danny’ Elverson.” 

“We have met before,” said Elverson, 
“about four years ago at a Christmas 
Eve dance in New York.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mary Aymar, “at 
Mrs. Borden’s, was it not?” 

“And you danced with me 
times.” 

“Tt was the fault of your presumption, 
sir,’ she responded. “Besides, I was 
not ‘out’ then, and didn’t know any bet- 
ter. But you did dance well,’ she 
added. 

“And I have been looking for you for 
four years that I might dance again 
with you.” 

“How sad that you did not arrive a 
week ago,” Mrs. Seymour exclaimed, 


four 
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“for I should have obtained you an in- 
vitation to Ekrem Pasha’s dance. He is 
a very dear friend of mine and has the 
next villa. It was the most beautiful 
dance I ever saw. The favors were 
superb.” 

She turned to a low table by her. A 
jeweled cross lay upon it. 

“The Order of Ekrem Pasha,” she 
declared. “Every guest was made a 
member of the order, founded in com- 
memoration of his dance.” 

“A very pretty conceit,” answered EI- 
verson. “But, unfortunately, I only 
arrived yesterday. Colonel Patten, of 
Philadelphia, told me you were here, 
and I at once hastened to see you. I 
did not know that you would remember 
me.” 

“Not remember ‘Danny’ Elverson’s 
boy!’ Mrs. Seymour gave him an ai- 
fectionate tap on the shoulder. “Your 
father was the only man I ever loved,” 
she cried, gayly. 

“He would have lived ten years 
longer had he known it,” Elverson de- 
clared, 

“Poor ‘Danny’! sighed Mrs. Sey- 
mour. 


It was Elverson who usurped the po- _ 


sition Major Stanleigh once held. The 
Briton stood off and chewed his beauti- 
ful guardsman’s mustache. “At all 
events he isn’t a nigger,” was Stan- 
leigh’s philosophical consolation. 

To Elverson’s constant declarations of 
love Mary Aymar turned a deaf ear. 
She laughed at them, she ridiculed them. 
Then she endeavored to teach him that 
his affection was in vain. But a thor- 
ough persistency charmed her. He 
would not give in. So at last she lis- 
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tened to him in a softened mood. Yet 
she would not give him her love. 

“Is there another man?” he asked, 
doggedly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “There was 
another man who took all my love from 
me one night a month ago. He was a 
tall, bearded man, a Turkish pasha, not 
clean-shaven as you are. Perhaps you 
have heard of him. He is Ekrem 
Pasha.” 

“He is to marry the Sultan’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“But I shall always love him.” 

“Then there is no hope for me?” The 
silence was laden with thoughts, Mary's 
fingers clasped around the star of the 
Order of Ekrem Pasha, which she wore 
at her belt. Then she lifted her eyes 
to his, quickly and suddenly, and their 
sapphire depths seemed almost shining, 

“Not if vou marry the Sultan’s 
daughter, Ekrem Pasha,” she said, 
gayly. 

“T’'ll not,” he vowed, “for she is to 
marry Ismail-Ahkmed Pasha.” 

The world is familiar with the roman- 
tic story of Ekrem Pasha. He was a 
graduate of the great American war- 
school of West Point, for whom there 
had been no commission in the Ameri- 
can army on his graduation. Through 
the influence of friends, he entered the 
Turkish army and rose, step by step, to 
be a general of division. But there was 
none that knew how Ekrem Pasha had 
remained a Christian and had won and 
married an American girl. They only 
knew that Mary Aymar was the wife of 
Ekrem Pasha, and that she lived with 
him in his wonderful palace on the 
Golden Horn. 











HOW MOLLY JOINED 


By Oscar King Davis 


HE president of the C. O. & W. 
was somewhat agitated. In the 
part of the resistless force, he 

had just given an illustration of what 
happens when the immovable object is 
met, and he didn’t like the result. The 
immovable object in this case was his 
daughter Molly; and that is a paradox, 
for Molly was very lively this morning. 
She had won a great victory, and now 
she was actively making use of it. 

The cable message announcing Jack’s 
condition had been very brief, 
it was long enough to tell Molly all 
she needed to know. He was very ill. 
Asiatic fever is no trifling matter. She 
had seen so many cases among the men 
who had come back from the Philip- 
pines that she knew a great deal about 
it. Moreover, she felt that she knew 
the hospital at Dagupan where Jack 
had been sent. His letters had 
described it in great detail, even to 
the crumbling of the big front pillars 
where the white ants had been so busy. 
Jack had thought it a very fine hospital, 
indeed, but that was when he was well 
and had gone there to see how some of 
the men of his company were getting 
along. Molly knew it would seem very 
different to him now that he was there 
as a patient, and she shuddered to think 
of her brother being left to the care of 
only some soldiers. Of course, they 
were Jack’s own men. She made sure 
of that. Certainly Captain Nichols 
would send a detail from the company to 
help the hospital corps men, but it 
wasn't as if there were skilled nurses. 
Therefore she would go to him herself. 

Her father would object, she knew 
that, too. and that was a serious matter. 


but - 


She had not had many differences of 
opinion with him, but those few were 
firmly fixed in her memory. They were 
not matters which could be easily for- 
gotten. To attempt to cross his will 
when he was “in earnest,” as he called 
it, was not a thing to be undertaken 
lightly. To meet him at diametrical op- 
posites when he was entirely serious, 
was something she had never dared con- 
template before. However, her mind 
was made up. She was going to Jack, 
and, if her father objected, he must 
change his mind. 

She announced her determination at 
the breakfast table. ‘‘Father,” she said, 
quite as if it were only a trifle, “I think 
I'll go out and take care of Jack. I 
know that hospital at Dagupan, and it’s 
no place for him to be with only some 
of his men to look after him.” 

“Eh?” said her father, looking up 
over his paper. From the time Jack had 
left West Point and was actually in the 
army he had never admitted that any- 
thing evil could befall the boy, and, now 
that the news of this illness had come, 
he would not acknowledge, even to him- 
self, that it might be serious. It would 
be long, of course—Asiatic fever always 
is—but Jack was a strong young fel- 
low: he would pull through all right. 
He took the cablegram quite as a mat- 
ter of fact, just as if it had been a tele- 
gram on business connected with his 
railroad. So he seemed quite surprised 
at Molly’s announcement. 

“You go out there?” he said, with 
questioning accent. ‘‘Well, I guess not. 
There’s enough of the family there 
now.” 

The practiced Mrs. Barrenden recog- 
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nized the signs of conflict, and discreetly 
confined her attention to her egg and 
toast. Molly looked as if she were 
amused. She would have been almost 
disappointed if her father had agreed 
at once. She made no reply to him 
then, and he turned again to his paper 
as if the matter had been settled. But 
Molly had no intention of accepting his 
decision. 

“The Coptic sails day after to-mor- 
row, father,” she said. ‘Will you tele- 
graph for a room, or shall I?” 

The railroad president laid his paper 
down on the table, readjusted his glasses 
and took a long look at his daughter. 
He was about to speak, but she fore- 
stalled him. 

“And I wish you would order the car 
attached to the night train to-morrow,” 
she said. ‘“‘That will give me plenty of 
time in Frisco to do all I shall want to 
do there before the ship sails.” 

There was such calm assurance about 
her, such certainty of carrying her point 
that Mr. Barrenden, for a few moments, 
was surprised speechless. This was a 
new phase of his daughter, even to him. 
He pushed his paper definitely aside and 
faced the girl defiantly, instantly recog- 
nizing and measuring the crisis. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” he 
said, at last. “Nor will you. This 
foolishness will stop right here. Jack 
will be cared for properly and, if neces- 
sary, he shall be brought home. I have 
telegraphed to Washington about it 
already.” He stopped. It was a long 
speech for so taciturn a man. Then, as 
he saw Molly about to say something, he 
went on, with a wave of his hand, as 
if it were all settled, “Now, I don’t want 
to hear anything more about it.” 

“Daddy,” said the girl, as she leaned 
toward him, with an unusually tender 
look in her brown eyes, “I wish you 
wouldn’t talk like that, and get so red in 
the face about it. It frightens me.” 

Instantly the railroad president was 
appeased. “Well, my daughter,” he be- 
gan, “I won't.” Then he suspected that 
he was being flanked, and prepared to 
cover defeat by bluster. It was a pretty 
pass, he declared, to which things were 
coming in American households when 
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the children directed affairs and the 
parents obeyed. He'd be hanged 
if . 





“Now, daddy,” interrupted the girl, 
“you just said you wouldn't. Besides, 
the children are not directing this time. 
This child is just doing what she plainly 
has to do, and mother is going to do the 
directing.” 

Her father turned toward his wife, 
helpless with surprise and something 
very like indignation. “Martha!” he 
gasped. “You, too?” 

The look Molly gave her mother had 
that of appeal in it that would have 
moved many stronger persons to help 
her. But the mother was already on 
her side, and now she replied to her 
husband’s explosive query : 

“Yes, I think we ought to go.” 

The president of the C. O. & W. sat 
for a minute or two, looking from wife 
to daughter, and from daughter to wife 
without a word. His hands twitched 
and his lips quivered. A _ red flush 
spread over his face. Then, still with- 
out speaking, he rose and went straight 
to the room where his temporary office 
had been established. 

“Johnson,” he said to his secretary, 
“have my car ready for the up-train to- 
morrow night. Mrs. Barrenden and 
Molly are going to Frisco. And, John- 
son, telegraph ’Frisco and engage a 
room for them on the Coptic; they’re 
going to Manilla. That’s all. But, hold 
on, Johnson; telegraph Senator Rawson 
that I want a letter from the War De- 
partment to the military people in Ma- 
nilla that will make things right for 
them, and have him wire it out to them 
on the Coptic.” 

“Dear daddy,” said Molly, when her 
father had gone, “I’m afraid he took it 
pretty hard.” 


The Coptic had swung into the stream 
and was heading toward the Golden 
Gate when Molly gave up trying to dis- 
tinguish her father in the crowd on the 
pierhead and turned with her mother to 
go forward. As they neared the main 
companionway a man stepped out, and 
started toward them, with surprise and 
pleasure in his expression. He carried 























himself with a fine soldierly bearing, but 
walked with a slight limp. 

“Why, Captain Rowe!” exclaimed 
Molly, as she saw him; “I didn’t know 
you were going back so soon. Is the 
wound all healed? Mother, you remem- 
ber Captain Rowe; he’s of Jack’s regi- 
ment.” 

Captain Rowe seemed as pleased as 
he said he was to find that he was to 
have Molly and her mother as com- 
panions on the long voyage. He had 
not known the Barrendens well, but no 
man in the regiment on any sort of 
terms with Jack could have failed to 
know about Molly. 

“Yes,” the captain said, “I couldn't 
keep out of it any longer. This leg is 
nearly sound again now, and, by the 
time we get out, it ought to be quite so. 
And there’s so much going on there 
now, | couldn’t stay away. But what 
are you doing here? Going to tour the 
China coast?” 

“No,” said Molly, a little slowly. 
“Jack is very ill in Dagupan hospital, 
and we're going out to look after him.” 

“Jack done up?” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. “I’m very sorry to hear that. I 
hope it’s not really bad.” 

“Asiatic fever,” said Mrs. Barrenden. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Rowe. “That’s bad, 
but it isn’t necessarily serious. I mean, 
it’s bound to be long, but not always 
dangerous.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Molly. “If he 
could have care it would be different, 
but that hospital, and with no nurses but 
the men!” 

“They're a lot better than none,” said 
the captain, fervently. “I know from 
experience.” 

Then they all talked service and all 
the things that interest and concern it, 
and, before they knew it, the Farallones 
were far astern and the ship was an- 
swering to the heaving roll of the long 
swells that come all the way from Japan. 

They were standing by the quarter- 
deck rail one night when nearing Yoko- 
hama, watching the phosphorescent 
waves roll away from the ship in quiv- 
ering lines and just talking of nothing. 

“It reminds me of home,” said the 
captain. “It’s so utterly unlike it.” 
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“No,” said Molly, “I never saw any- 
thing like this in “California.” 

“Is it true,” said the captain, ab- 
ruptly, “that you know all about rail- 
roading ?” 

Molly laughed. ‘‘What a question!” 
she said. “Where did you hear any- 
thing about that?” 

“Oh, all the army knows you,” replied 
Rowe. “They say there isn’t a thing 
in the whole business you don’t know, 
and you’re as good on the mechanical 
side as on the other.” 

“Oh, well,” said Molly, “you have to 
do something for amusement, once in a 
while, you know.” 

“But, honestly,” said the captain, “did 
you ever run a locomotive and all that 
they say you can do?” 

“Of course, I have,” answered Molly. 
“That’s nothing. Anybody could do 
that. Look at that streak out there. | 
believe there’s a whale. .Let’s go ask 
the captain.” And off she went before 
Rowe could say another word. 

In Hongkong they got a cable from 
Captain Nichols saying that Jack was 
holding his own fairly well, but he was 
very ill. He knew they were coming, 
and was counting the days.  Fortu- 
nately, an Australian steamer was sail- 
ing the next day, and they lost no time 
in the little British colony. 

Rowe had been quite right about his 
wound. The voyage had done him a 
lot of good and he was eager to get back 
to his work. He had been in command 
of a detachment of scouts that had seen 
much field service. It was in that work 
that he got the wound which had given 
him the leave in the States from which 
he was just returning. 

The run to Manilla was soon ended. 
The southwest monsoon was blowing, 
but both Molly and Mrs. Barrenden 
were good sailors and not even the cork- 
screw twist of the China Sea could dis- 
turb them now. The long month of 
traveling was nearly ended. In two 
more days, at least, Molly thought, she 
should be with her brother, and then 
she would determine what was to be 
done. She was so eager to get ashore and 
make her preparations for the trip to 
Dagupan that she could hardly wait for 
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the customs men to pass the baggage, 
and she looked up almost petulantly as 
Captain Rowe came up to offer his as- 
sistance. Already he had been talking 
to the men from on shore. 

“I’m afraid there will be objection to 
your going up the road,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. 

Molly looked at him as if she could 
not grasp exactly what he meant. 
“What?” she said, at last. 

“There's been a lot of trouble,” ex- 
plained the captain. “The insurgents 
are worrying the road. Several trains 
have been wrecked, and there have been 
some pretty sharp fights.” 

Molly’s lips drew tightly together and 
her pointed chin went forward ever so 
slightly. - 

“Oh, I shall go,” she said, simply. 

Rowe put out his hand. “If I can 
help you, you know,” he said, earnestly. 
“My men are guarding the trains, and 
1 shall probably be going up to-mor- 
row.” 

“Thanks,” said Molly. “Ill go. 
Don’t say anything to mother. She'll 
hear enough, no doubt.” 

Once settled in their rooms in the 
hotel, Molly started for headquarters to 
deliver her letter from the department 
and get her pass to go to Dagupan. 

“But Miss Barrenden,” said the gen- 
eral, when she had told him what she 
wanted, “I can’t let you go. It really is 
not safe, you see. The train is liable to 
be attacked. We have to send heavy 
guards i 

Through Molly's mind there flashed 
the oft-repeated assurance, “The situa- 
tion is well in hand.” She faced the 
general, defiantly. “What did my letter 
say?” she asked. Then, as if she were 
explaining it to the commander, she 
went on, quoting, ‘At the instance of 
the President I write-—I want to go to 
my brother,” she continued. ‘I’ve come 
ali these miles to him, and—and 
In spite of herself, her chin quivered, 
and there was a suspicion of suffusion in 
the brown eyes that looked at the gen- 
eral. 

The weary general straightened him- 
self up behind his desk, and shuffled the 








papers in front of him. “Orderly,” he 
said, and, as the man came through the 
swinging doors from the anteroom, 
“take this lady to the quartermaster, and 
tell him I said she could go. If any- 
thing happens,” he continued, turning 
again to Molly, “I shall be the one 
blamed. But they can’t say much more 
than they do—and vour brother is a 
good soldier.” 

With much creaking and grumbling, 
the little train pushed out from the side- 
track in front of the depot quartermas- 
ter’s office the next morning, and wound 
its way slowly through Tondo and out 
on the main track. The single occupant 
of the officers’ car had seen with sur- 
prise a self-possessed young woman in 
khaki and wearing a campaign hat get 
into the compartment with him, and set- 
tle herself as if for a long ride. A boy 
from the hotel thrust a suit-case in after 
her, and was off. Some of the train 
guards looked in, touched their hats in 
salute; and went on, whistling. As the 
train stopped by the Binondo station 
Captain Rowe got in. 

“Good-morning,” he said to Molly. 
“T see you got the permit.” Then, no- 
ticing that she was alone, “Mrs. Bar- 
renden going to stay here?” ’ 

“Oh, ves,” she answered. “The gen- 
eral was very kind, and I got the per- 
mit. But, of course, I wouldn’t tet 
mother go up. She'll stay here until I 
can get Jack down.” 

“T almost wish the general hadn't let 
you go,” said the captain. “I'd rather 
not have ladies along until we get things 
cleared out better.” 

“Now, don't be disagreeable,” said 
Molly. “I was prepared to find vou 
quite the other way.” 

The captain looked out of the window 
and mumbled under his breath. There 
were some women about whom he 
would not have cared so much, but 
Molly—well, she was Jack’s sister, and 
he liked Jack very much. He turned 
again presently, and saw the other occu- 
pant of the compartment regarding him 
with an appealing look that changed 
into the swiftest sort of a glance at 
Molly. 

“Oh,” said Rowe, “Miss Barrenden, 








may I present Mr. Averill? He is of 
our regiment.” 

Then they all three fell to talking 
about the fighting that had occurred in 
the country through which they were 
traveling, and the journey settled down 
into the regular struggle against heat 
and humidity and the many obstacles to 
railroading in that uncertain ccuntry. 

“What a funny way to make up a 
train!’’ said Molly, after a while. “Why 
is the locomotive behind ?” 

“Wrecks,” answered Rowe, senten- 
tiously. “There are only three or four 
machines on the whole line that will run, 
and we can’t risk losing any of them 
when the insurgents ditch us.” 

“Oh,” said Molly. The answer had 
told her more of what might be expected 
on the run than a volume of detailed 
explanation. 

They rocked and racketed along, with 
the sun hanging just above the bamboo 
tops, and the earth steaming under his 
fierce heat. Past Malolos they went, 
where Molly heard again the story of 
the fall of Aguinaldo’s capital; by Ca- 
lumpit, when Rowe pointed out the 
place where Funston’s men swam the 
river in the face of a murderous fire, 
and into San Fernando. It was here 
that he had been hit, and he told Molly 
about the fight, and dwelt long on the 
conspicuous part Jack had played in it. 

They had passed the siding at Calulut 
where a couple of companies were 
camped—for it was a hard stretch and 
the road guard was heavy—and were 
just coming into the cocoanut and cina- 
guela grove above it, when there was 
a bump and a jerk, and the train 
stopped. Instantly there came the 
sharp popping of Mauser rifles, 
and then the shouts of the train 
guards, and the Krags began to 
bark. At the first crash Averill and 
Rowe both jumped to their feet and 
grabbed at the baggage rack, where a 
couple of rifles lay with ammunition 
belts ready. 

“We're jumped,” said Rowe. “Now, 
we're in for it.” 

He put his head out of the door for 
an instant. ‘“‘There’s a lot of them,” he 
said. “It'll be business. Averill, will 
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you take the front end, please? And 
Miss Barrenden,” as Averill leaped out 
the door and ran forward, “I guess you 
had better get out here, and lie down 
in the ditch. It’s the safest place.” 

There was something in his voice that 
made Molly obey. But as she jumped 
out, she started to speak. “Get down!” 
commanded Rowe, brusquely, and she 
dropped into the ditch. She saw him 
get his men strung out along the train 
and under cover, but he himself stood 
out boldly to direct them, finding time 
frequently to use his own rifle. They 
were only a dozen, all told, and the engi- 
neer and fireman had left their engine 
and were fighting with the others. The 
bullets were whistling and spitting by 
and striking the cars with a sharp crack 
or ringing on the metal of the engine. 
Windows went with explosive crash. 
At first the roar and seeming confusion 
terrified the girl, then the wonderful 
joy of it all came to her, and the blood 
leaped through her veins. She saw 
Rowe start and stagger back against a 
car, and knew he was hit, but presently 
he threw up his rifle again and fired. 
Then he came slowly toward her, and 
she called to him a single word. 

“Where?” she asked. 

He understood. “Shoulder,” he an- 
swered, and went on. Then he stopped. 
“They ought to hear this at Calulut,’ he 
said, “but they haven’t a thing to come 
on with, and it takes time afoot. But I 
guess we can hold on.” 

Then Molly made her great resolve. 
She stood up and got out of the ditch. 

“Get back there,” shouted Rowe. 
“Can't you see we can’t have you in the 
way ?” 

“No,” answered Molly. “I’m going 
to Calulut for the men.” 

There was a look in her face that told 
the captain she would do what she said, 
but he tried again. “I tell vou, get 
down,” he said. “It’s enough to look 
after this without that.” 

“Look after it, then,” she said. “You 
hold on here, and I'll bring the men.” 

She walked steadily to the end of the 
officers’ car, and tried to draw the coup- 
ling pin. But she could not move it. 
The bullets rattled around her, and one 
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cut through her campaign hat. It would 
have gone but her hatpin held it. A 
man was crouching by the truck, work- 
ing his rifle as fast as he could. 

“Come here,” said Molly, “and draw 
this pin.” 

Too astonished to say a word the man 
obeyed. Molly crawled through to the 
other side. She thought she would take 
the cover of the cars, but now she saw 
that the attack was from both sides. 
Then she ran, and the spatter of the 
bullets helped her on. Even as she ran 
she wondered that she was not hit, they 
were so thick. The insurgents seemed 
to divine her intention as she reached the 
engine, for the shower of bullets in- 
creased. She remembered that Jack had 
told her once that it took two thousand 
bullets, ordinarily, to hit a man, but the 
Filipinos were such bad shots that they 
needed two or three times that many. 
Surely, she thought, many more than 
that had whistled by her. Beside the 
engine she saw a man lying, badly hit. 

“I’m going for help,” she said, and 
climbed aboard. 

Her heart leaped exultantly as she 
grasped the reverse lever and threw it 
over, rejoicing in the strength and sure 
knowledge of herself. Now the work 
she had done for play on her father’s 
road in California was coming home 
with interest. She opened the throttle 
and the great machine responded. Bul- 
lets rang on the iron or whistled 
through the open cab, but she was 
untouched. The engine began to 
move slowly, then faster and faster, 
and she opened the throttle more and 
more. She saw Rowe wave his hand at 
her, and she answered with a scream of 
the whistle. Then down the road she 
dashed with her one car, mistress of the 
only means of bringing assistance to the 
gallant men at the train. 

They had heard the noise at Calulut 
and when they saw the engine racing 
back they were ready. Even before 
Molly brought it to a stop the men were 
climbing up. . 

“Get on!” called Molly, when the cap- 
tain came running up, demanding an 
explanation. “Don't talk! Do some- 
thing!’ 
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Then, as she saw the men in the car 
und on the machine with her, she swung 
the lever forward again and the men 
from Calulut were off to the relief of 
Rowe and his train guards. 

They were none too soon. Averill 
was down, and Rowe, hit again, could 
do no more but encourage the few men 
left. The insurgents made a last des- 
perate rush, for it was a commissary 
train and they greatly desired it. But, 
almost before Molly had satisfied her- 
self that Rowe was not dangerously 
wounded, the new men had driven off 
their assailants and the fight was over. 
There was an hour’s work getting the 
wreck straightened out, while the doctor 
bandaged the wounded, and then the 
train trundled on to Dagupan under 
double guards. 

That night when she told Jack about 
it in the hospital, Rowe called to him 
from the next cot and said: 

“By the Lord, Jack, she ought to 
command the regiment!” 

When they all went back to Manilla 
a few days later there were plenty of 
men to guard the train, but the in- 
surgents had had enough and they were 
not molested. 


Jack had his leave for home, and 
Molly and Mrs. Barrenden were pack- 
ing for the steamer. To them, in the 
early evening, came Captain Rowe, re- 
covered again from his wounds and 
soon to go back to duty. As he stood 
with Molly looking out the open win- 
dow toward the Mariveles Mountains, 
where the sun was sinking in a last 
great blaze of glory, he turned to her 
and said: 

“Molly, you ought to stay in the 
army.” 

“Yes?” she said, with a little laugh. 

“Will vou, Molly?” he said, “with 
me?” 

“What you two talking about?” in- 
terrupted Jack, coming in from his 
room. 

“T’ve enlisted for a commission in the 
regiment,” answered Molly. “Won't 


you congratulate me, Jack? 
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By S. H. Peters 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 


Mr. PENNE 
Miss Lore 


ee ae ee of Mr. Penne’s 


popular novel factory. 


Mr. PreNNE—Good-morning, Miss 
Lore. Glad to see you so prompt. We 
should finish that June installment for 
the Epoch to-day. Leverett is crowding 
me for it. Are you quite ready? We 
will resume where we left off yester- 
day. (Dictates.) “Kate, with a sigh, 
rose from his knees, and 

Miss LorE—Excuse me; you mean 
“rose from her knees,” instead of “his,” 
don’t you? 

Mr. PENNeE—Er—no—“his,” if you 
please. It is the love scene in the gar- 
den. (Dictates.) ‘Rose from his 
knees where, blushing with youth’s be- 
witching coyness, she had rested for a 
moment after Cortland had declared his 
love. The hour was one of supreme and 
tender joy. When lKate—scene that 
Cortland never g 

Miss LorE—Excuse me; but wouldn't 
it be more grammatical to say “when 
Kate saz,” instead of “seen”? 

Mr. PENNE—The context will ex- 
plain. (Dictates.) “When Kate—scene 
that Cortland never forgot—came trip- 
ping across the lawn it seemed to him 
the fairest sight that earth had ever 
offered to his gaze.” 

Miss Lore—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates)—‘‘Kate had 
abandoned herself to the joy of her 
new-found love so completely, that no 
shadow of her former grief was cast 
upon it. Cortland, with his arm 








. An Author 
An Amanuensis 


firmly entwined about her waist, knew 
nothing of her sighs Bs 

Miss LorE—Goodness! If he couldn’t 
tell her size with his arm around 

Mr. PENNE (frowning)—“Of her 
sighs and tears of the previous night.” 

Miss LorE—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates)—“To Cort- 
land the chief charm of this girl was her 
look of innocence and unworldliness. 
Never had nun - 

Miss Lore—How about changing 
that to ‘‘never had any”? 

Mr. PENNE (emphatically )—“Never 
had nun in cloistered cell a face more 
sweet and pure.” 

Miss Lore—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates)—‘But now 
Kate must hasten back to the house 
lest her absence be discovered. After 
a fond farewell she turned and sped 
lightly away. Cortland’s gaze followed 
her. He watched her rise “ 

Miss Lore—Excuse me, Mr. Penne: 
but how could he watch her eyes while 
her back was turned toward him? 

Mr. PENNE (with extreme politeness ) 
—Possibly you would gather my mean- 
ing more intelligently if you would 
wait for the conclusion of the sentence. 
(Dictates.) ‘Watched her rise as 
gracefully as a fawn as she mounted 
the eastern terrace.” 

Miss Lore—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates)—“And yet 
Cortland’s position was so far above 
that of this rustic maiden that he 
dreaded to consider the social upheaval 
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that would ensue should he marry her. 
In no uncertain tones the traditional 
voices of his caste and world cried out 
loudly to him to let her go. What 
should follow id 

Miss Lore (looking up with a start) 
—I’m sure. I can’t say, Mr. Penne. 
Unless (with a giggle) you would want 
to add ‘“‘Gallegher.” 

Mr. PENNE (coldly)—Pardon me. I 
was not seeking to impose upon you the 
task of a collaborator. Kindly consider 
the question a part of the text. 

Miss Lore—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates)—‘“‘On one side 
was love and Kate; on the other his 
heritage of social position and family 
pride. Would love win? Love, that 
the poets tell us will last forever! (Per- 
ceives that Miss Lore looks fatigued, 
and looks at his watch.) That’s a good 
long stretch. Perhaps we'd better 
knock off a bit. 

(Miss Lore does not reply.) 

Mr. PENNe—I said, Miss Lore, we've 
been at it quite a long time—wouldn’t 
you like to knock off for a while? 

Miss Lore—Oh! Were you address- 
ing me before? I put what you said 
down. I thought it belonged in the 
story. It seemed to fit in all right. Oh, 
no; I’m not tired. 

Mr. PENNE—Very well, then, we will 
continue. (Dictates.) “In spite of these 
qualms and doubts, Cortland was a 
happy man. That night at the club he 
silently toasted Kate’s bright eyes in a 
bumper of the rarest vintage. After- 
ward he set out for a stroll with, as 
Kate on ; 

Miss Lore—Excuse me, Mr. Penne, 
for venturing a suggestion; but don’t 
you think you might state that in a less 
coarse manner? 

Mr. PENNE (astounded )—Wh-wh— 
I’m afraid I fail to understand you. 

Miss Lore—His condition. Why not 
say he was “full” or “intoxicated”? It 
would sound much more elegant than 
the way you express it. 

Mr. Penne (still darkly wandering ) 
—Will you kindly point out, Miss Lore, 
where I have intimated that Cortland 
was “full,” if you prefer that word? 
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Miss Lore (calmly consulting her 
stenographic notes)—It is right here, 
word for word. (Reads.) “After- 
ward he set out for a stroll with a skate 
on,” 

Mr. PENNE (with peculiar emphasis ) 
—Ah! And now will you kindly take 
down the expurgated phrase?  (Dic- 
tates)—“‘Afterward he set out for a 
stroll with, as Kate on one occasion had 
fancifully told him, her spirit leaning 
upon his arm.” 

Miss Lore—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates) — Chapter 
thirty-four. Heading — “What Kate 
Found in the Garden.” “That fragrant 
summer morning brought gracious 
tasks to all. The bees were at the 
honeysuckle blossoms on the porch. 
Kate, singing a little song, was training 
the riotous branches of her favorite 
woodbine. The sun, himself, had 
rows——” 

Miss Lore—Shall I say “had risen” ? 

Mr. PENNE (very slowly and with 
desperate deliberation) —“The—sun— 
himself—had—rows—of — blushing — 
pinks —and — hollyhocks — and —hya- 
cinths —waiting—that — he— might — 
dry—their—dew-drenched—cups.”’ 

Miss Lore—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates) —‘‘The earliest 
trolley, scattering the birds from its 
pathway like some marauding cat, 
brought Cortland over from Oldport. 
He had forgotten his fair “ 

Miss Lore—Hm! Wonder 
got the conductor to 

Mr. PENNE (very loudly)—‘For- 
gotten his fair and roseate visions of 
the night in the practical light of the 
sober morn.” 

Miss Lore—Oh! 

Mr. PENNE (dictates) —“He greeted 
her with his usual smile and manner. 
‘See the waves,’ he cried, pointing to the 
heaving waters of the sea, ‘ever wooing 
and returning to the rockbound shore.’ 
“*Ready to break,’ Kate - said, 
with Bs 

Miss Lore—My! One evening he 
has his arm around her, and the next 
morning he’s ready to break her head! 
Just like a man! 

Mr. PENNE (with suspicious calm- 
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ness)—Theré are times, Miss Lore, twenty.” (Jo Miss Lore, wearily) 1 
when a man becomes so far exasperated think that will be enough for the pres- 
that even a woman 3ut suppose = ent. 

we finish the sentence. (Dictates.) Miss Lore (wisely)—Well, if he 
“Ready to break,’ Kate said, with the had the twenty that he believed he had, 
thrilling look of a soul-awakened wom-_ it might buy her a rather nice one. 

an, ‘into foam and spray, destroying Mr. PENNE (faintly)—The last sen- 
| themselves upon the shore they love so tence was my own. We will discontinue 








| well.’ ” for the day, Miss Lore. 
Miss Lore—Oh! Miss Lore—Shall I come again to- 
| Mr. PENNE (dictates)—“Cortland, in morrow? 
Kate’s presence, heard faintly the voice Mr. PENNE (helpless under the 
of caution. Thirty years had not cooled spell)—lf you will be so good. 
his ardor. It was in his power to be- (Exit Miss Lore.) 
stow great gifts upon this girl. He still , 
retained the beliefs that he had at ASBESTOS CURTAIN, 


x 


A WINTER NIGHT 


} HEAR the casement creak and clang, 
The frosted fir boughs gasp and groan; 
And the lone wind is like a hound 
That growls and crunches on a bone. 


I raise the curtain; ne’er a star 
Pricks the vast vault, but snowy spume 
Cloaks monstrous shapes that ride the night 
Like evil wraiths, and trumpet “doom !” 


The angry whip-cords of the sleet 
The windows lash, as they were fain 
| To fling defiance in my face 
Through the thin rampart of the pane. 


Tt is as though the door of Dread 

Had yawned, with a portentous birth; 
And yet, let but the morning dawn, 

And lo, how white the peace of earth! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 























THE MAN 


IN LOVE 


IV—HOW MEN PROPOSE 


By Dorothy Dix 


Author of ‘‘Fables of the Elite” 


ONSIDERING that men have 
C had a monoply of all the active 
love-making ever since Adam 
told Eve she was It in the Garden of 
Eden, it must be admitted that they do 
it very badly, and one of the uncon- 
fessed grievances that every married 
woman has against her husband is the 
way in which he proposed to her. 

Inasmuch as the conventionalities 
prevent a woman from conducting the 
courtship and popping the question, her 
romance is absolutely at a man’s mercy, 
and the thing she finds it hardest to 
forgive him is the way he ruthlessly 
destroys it. To him the actual proposal 
of marriage is simply the business prop- 
osition that settles the partnership. To 
her it is the climax of life, the dénoue- 
ment of sentiment, the flowering of all 
the dreams of maidenhood. 

Ever since she quit playing with dolls, 
she has looked forward to the time when 
a handsome lover would woo her in 
beautiful, Booth Tarkington language. 
with a poetry and passion that would 
be a precious memory all her days; and 
when, at last, the real man does come 
along and shoves a commonplace ques- 
tion at her in any old way and place, it 
is a blow that shatters the ideals of a 
lifetime. 

Statistics show that ninety-nine wom- 
en out of a hundred burst into tears 
when a man proposes to them. The 
man thinks that the woman is shedding 
tears of joy at getting such a good 
thing and being saved from being an old 
maid; but, in reality, she is weeping 
over his stupidity. He has balked at a 


critical moment. He has had a case of 
stage-fright when his audience was only 
waiting her cue to give him the glad 
hand. He has bungled a situation that 
should have been dramatic, and made it 
commonplace. He says the things he 
ought not to say, and leaves unsaid 
those things which he should have said. 
He puts his great, big, clumsy foot 
through the halo of poetry and romance 
she has woven about the affair. 

She loves the man, and she is glad to 
get him on any terms. Nevertheless, 
for the moment, she hates and despises 
him. It is one thing to have your heart’s 
desire tendered you on a silver salver, 
wreathed about with roses, and another 
to be slugged with it. [ater on—after 
you recover from your bruises—you 
may even be grateful to the donor; but 
the manner of the gift will always be a 
sore subject in your thoughts. 

It is this insatiable yearning for the 
romances that they always crave, and 
always miss, in their own lives, that 
makes women crowd the theatre and 
worship at the feet of the matinée idol. 
They want to hear the story that never 
grows old, told as it should be; they 
want to see the counterfeit of their 
dreams given with the proper stage set- 
ting and slow music and moonlight 
effects, instead of being sandwiched in 
between two street crossings and with 
a beefsteak-and-onions accompaniment. 

Yet of all the men that make their 
bread and butter by making love pro- 
fessionally, how few reach the ideal! 
John Drew has passed into the middle- 
aged lover, whose chief heart-interest is 
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im his dinner. ‘Faversham proposes like 
a chaste icicle that might thaw a little, 
but never could melt, under the burning 
ray of passion. Robert Edeson looks 
down the heroine’s throat, instead of 
into her eves, while he murmurs words 
of undying affection. Charles Richman 
tells of his devotion in an_ honest, 
bourgeois fashion that is as homely and 
wholesome and uninspiring as rice pud- 


ding. Mr. Sothern makes love like a 
perfect lady. Hackett’s love-making 


is a base imitation of the real thing. Kel- 
cey learned to propose out of a manual 
of correct deportment where the man 
speaks to Papa first, and then mentions 
his sentiments to the lady; and, on the 
whole, stage lovers are almost as disap- 
pointing as real ones. 

Once in a blue moon, however, you 
do find a matinée hero that knows how 
to make love—that clutches the heroine 
to his manly bosom with a vigor that 
loosens her back hair, and pours words 
of sizzling devotion in her ears in a way 
that makes every woman in the house 
sit up with a gasp and feel that she has 
got her money’s worth of romance at 
last. This is the thing she has dreamed 
of and—alas and alack the day !—a man 
has invited her to go to the altar with 
him, in the same tone of voice with 
which he would have asked her to have 
« piece of pie! 

Fortunately, woman’s chronic habit of 
ceverlooking a man’s shortcomings en- 
ables her to ignore the lack of poetry in 
his wooing, and so the wedding bells 
continue to ring merrily on, and proba- 
bly few men are refused because they 
popped the question in their own way, 
instead of the manner the woman de- 
sired. Moreover, any system that works 
is entitled to respectful consideration, 
and it is fot without profit to contem- 
plate the different wavs in which men 
propose. 

The most common route that men 
have found leading to a woman’s heart 
is by way of-the confessional. The min- 
ute a man begins to grow sentimental, 
he yearns to tell a girl the story of his 
life. He reveals his own sins to her, 
and those of his friends. and menda- 
ciously represents himself as the meek 
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victim of wicked companions who have 
led him astray. He tells her that she 
is the onlyeone that can save him, and 
that, if she refuses him he will plunge 
forward on the downward course, and 
she will have a lost soul on her con- 
science. On the other hand, she has 
but to become his wife to lead him up 
to the higher life, and he feels convinced 
that, with her little white hand in his, he 
will never thirst for a high-ball, or 
vearn to see the ponies run again. 

The reason this proposal is so gener- 
ally successful is because it is about the 
nearest approach to romance that the 
average woman ever gets. The drunk- 
ard and the gambler may not be her 
hero, exactly, but he has a picturesque 
past. In addition, it is always alluring 
to be worshiped as an angel, and it 
tempts many a misguided girl to throw 
out a life-line to an unworthy man and 
make a wrecking station of herself. 
Later on, the woman discovers that mat- 
rimony is not a Keely cure, and the man 
ascertains that, in confessing his sins, 
he has furnished clews for jealousy, and 
texts for curtain lectures; but, like all 
other experience, it comes at the wrong 
end of life and too late to be of anv 
avail. 

Quite different from this is the way 
the truly good young man proposes. He 
has a mission in life and cannot con- 
descend to frivolous admiration of any- 
thing but himself. He wastes no time 
in love-making, and sometimes even has 
the nerve to tell a woman that his heart 
is given to his work, and that he merely 
desires a companion to assist him in it 
and to look after his physical comfort, 
since even saints generally have a predi- 
lection for good cooking. Occasionally 
he tops off the proposal—as if he was 
serving clams on ice—by saying that, 
before he spoke, he had besought Divine 
Guidance on the subject, in order that 
he might not be influenced by his prefer- 
ences, 

“Of course, no woman is worthy such 
an honor,” his entire attitude declares: 
“but if you marry me you will have the 
pleasure of serving me and contemplat- 
ing my superiority.” 

It is a cold, flabby, bloodless propo- 
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sition that any one would think a woman 
would simply ache to turn down. But 
she doesn’t. The chance to make a mar- 
tyr of herself is a temptation no female 
can resist. 

Somewhat in line with this is the way 
the blunt man proposes. He’s liable to 
do it on a street car, or at a restaurant, 
and he always choses the glaring, mid- 
dle of the day. “Say,” he breaks in, 
suddenly, “I’m not sentimental, or ro- 
mantic, or any of that kind of stuff, you 
know, and I think all this talk about the 
grande passion is all dope. 

“Now, I like you. Of course, you are 
no great beauty, and you are not as 
young as you used to be; but I don’t 
care about looks, and you are strong and 
healthy and have good common sense, 
and I think we shall hit it off about right 
together if you will marry me. What 
do you say? Is it a bargain? Sudden? 
Well, I'll give you thirty days to con- 
sider the proposition, and let me know 
what you decide to do.” 

The bashful man’s proposal is always 
of peculiar interest because it is so un- 
expected. He doesn’t lead up to the 
point gradually and imperceptibly. He 
fires the question at a woman as if he 
was hurling it out of a catapult. This 
is not, as in the case of the blunt man, 
because he is lacking in sentiment and 
romance, but simply because he is 
afraid. He has spent weeks and months, 
perhaps years, screwing his courage up 
to the sticking point, and he knows 
when he once gets it there, it is then or 
never. If he lets a single turn of the 
screw go, he is gone forever. 

His divinity, being kind-hearted, may 
have given him all sorts of opportu- 
nities. She may have lingered on moon- 
lit verandas until she gets cold and 
ague, or wandered through flowery 
dells, where the very landscape cried 
aloud, “This is the place!” until she 
was footsore and weary waiting for him 
to speak. Finally, just as she is won- 
dering if she will have to ask him, after 
all, she sees him catch his breath, square 
his shoulders, set his teeth, and then, 
with an expression as if he was plun- 
ging into an icy sea and didn’t know and 
didn’t care whether he ever came up 
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again or not, he blurts out the question. 
Only that and nothing more. It is no 
time for trifling on the woman’s part. 
If she wants him, she must take him 
then and there, for she will never get 
another chance. 

Another disappointing lover, but an 
eminently satisfactory husband, is the 
business man. He feeds the woman he 
loves, instead of reading poetry to her, 
and the first intimation he gives of his 
intentions is wher. he begins insisting 
on her eating beefsteak, instead of ices. 
The next indication of sentiment is 
when he confides his business affairs 
to her and grows confidential over the 
state of the grocery trade and the out- 
look for the stock market. 

It is all nice, friendly and sensible, 
and then, one Sunday, he comes around 
and steers her out to look at some new 
apartments, or a vine-embowered cot- 
tage, and, after calling her attention to 
the fact that the plumbing is exposed 
and that a gas range goes with the 
kitchen, he says: ““Would you like ta 
come out here and be my little house- 
keeper?” and, if the girl has a grain of 
sense, she says, “Yes.” 

That night, in the privacy of her own 
chamber, the girl may bedew her pillow 
with some bitter tears over the romance 
she has missed and the dreams that are 
broken through, but she will never have 
to weep because she can’t pay the 
butcher’s bills. 

Perhaps the proposal that is most full 
of bitterness and rue to a woman is the 
one that she never really gets. This is 
the lover that hurts a woman’s heart 
and tramples her pride in the dust by 
simply taking it for granted that he can 
gather his peach whenever he wants it, 
and, in consequence, is in no hurry 
about taking it. Year after year he 
pays attention to a woman. He camps 
on her parlor chairs and monopolizes 
her society. Other suitors fall away. 
Gossip links their names together. 
Friends tease her about the engagement 
that has never been offered to her. 

Still the man comes, but he never pro- 
poses. In her inner consciousness, the 
woman knows he loves her and means 
to marry her some day, but she has the 








agony of seeing the fire of youth burn 
itself out, love cool off into friendship, 
the. thrill and joy of nearness fade into 
the habit of companionship, without one 
word or rapture of romance to treasure. 
Then, after his mother dies and he 
needs a housekeeper, or he begins to 
grow gouty and rheumatic and requires 
a nurse, he casually remarks: “I think 
we had as well be married on the twen- 
ty-fifth, and I don’t want any fuss and 
feathers about the wedding, for we are 
too old to be romantic.” 

Sad to say, the poor creature whose 
spirit has been broken by waiting, does 
as she has been bidden. She even learns 
to smile, so restraining are the bonds of 
civilization, when in after years her 
husband’s choicest dinner anecdote is 
telling how his wife married him in 
spite of himself; but there are times in 
every married woman’s life when she 
wishes she belonged to the class of so- 
ciety that throws crockery, instead of 
hurling epigrams. 

Then there is the condescending lover 
that offers himself to a woman with an 
air that seems to say: “I know I am a 
good thing and that any woman would 
break her neck to get me, but I have de- 
cided to throw the handkerchief to you. 
This is a piece of great luck, and I only 
hope that you properly appreciate the 
blessing that has fallen to your lot. Just 
think how envious you will make other 
women, and what bliss it will be to con- 
template my handsome countenance and 
listen to the words of wisdom that fall 
from my lips!” 

This sort of a man always expects a 
woman to fall on his neck and thank 
him kindly. Indeed, he is so cocksure 
that he will be accepted that he gener- 
ally begins his speech by putting his 
arms around the woman and taking an 
anticipatory kiss or two. ‘This is fre- 
quently a little previous, as many wom- 
en cannot resist the temptation of say- 
ing “no” to such assurance. Unfortu- 


nately, however, this never feases him. 
He merely remarks, when rejected, that 
he withdrew in time, as he found out 
that the girl he proposed to wasn’t as 
intelligent and didn’t have as good taste 
as he had supposed. 
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But the most aggravating of all suit- 
ors is the widower, and there’s less ex- 
cuse to be made for him, for he has 
qualified as a professional and should 
know how to conduct the business of 
proposing. No earthly reason can be 
given for such stupidity, but he invari- 
ably begins his wooing by telling a 
woman that she reminds him so much 
of his dear, departed Sarah Ann. This 
is fatal, because there is no other person, 
alive or dead, that a woman, who is con- 
templating marrying a man, wouldn’t 
rather look like than his first wife. 
Sometimes he even goes a step farther, 
and tells her that she is the woman his 
sainted Sarah Ann picked out as her 
successor and as a mother to her chil- 
dren. He means well, poor fellow, and 
a woman in marrying a widower is get- 
ting a trained husband instead of hav- 
ing to break one into domesticity her- 
self, but for all that, why—WHY, have 
men not enough sense to perceive that 
the woman who has to feed her hungry 
heart with warmed-over affection and 
rehashed kisses, does not enjoy being 
reminded of the fact that she was not 
invited to sit at the first table? 

Of a proposal by letter, it can only be 
said that it is valuable as evidence in a 
breach of promise case. The man that 
writes his love instead of telling it, robs 
love of its first enrapturing kiss, its 
supreme moment of ecstatic bliss, when 
eyes flash into eyes the message that the 
laggard tongue is too slow and clumsy 
to tell. There is but one such moment 
in a lifetime, and the man that would 
forgo that for the cold, prim, prosaic 
words of a letter deserves to be re- 
jected. 

A woman’s longing for a bit of ro- 
mance in her life—her desire that love 
should come to her, clothed in the pur- 
ple and fine linen of sentiment and 
poetry, instead of wearing the home- 
spun of the workaday world, may be 
fantastic, but it is very real. 

Unhappily, she is not likely to get her 
wish, but, considering that every man 
proposes once and most of them a num- 
ber of times, it does look as if men 
might learn to play better ball, or else 
give women a show at the bat. 
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By Olivier Henry 


()* North Rampart Street, one day, 
I met Clancy, whom I had not 

seen in months. Clancy is an 
American with an Irish diathesis and 
cosmopolitan proclivities. Many busi- 
nesses have claimed him, but none for 
long. The roadster’s blood is in his 
veins. 

He greeted me with heartiness, and I 
thought I saw something in his eye that 
ought to be divulged. Sometimes, when 
Clancy has returned from his voyages 
into the informal and the egregious, 
he can be persuaded to oral construc- 
tion. Now I thought I saw in him 
symptoms of voluntary discourse, so I 
hastily convoyed him to a little café 
nearby, where a fan buzzed, mitigating 
the torrid sultriness of the New Or- 
leans summer. 

“°Tis very near the tropics, this 
weather to-day,” said Clancy-+apropos 
—I thought—of the season. But, it ap- 
peared, it had more to do with his 
story. I nodded confirmatorily. 

“°Tis elegant weather,” continued 
Clancy, “for filibusterin’. “Tis what I’ve 
been doin’ for two months past, strug- 
glin’ to liberate a foreign people from 
a tyrant’s clutch. “Twas hard work. 
‘Tis strainin’ to the back and grows 
orns on your hands.” 

“So,” I said, “you’ve turned soldier 
ft fortune in earnest. I hope you made 
it pay. To what country did you lend 
vour aid?” 

*Where’s Kamchatka ?” asked Clancy, 
.rrelevantly, I thought. 

“Why, off Siberia, up in the Arctic 
regions, I believe,” I answered, some- 
what doubtfully. 

“TI thought that was the cold one,” 
said Clancy, with a nod. “I’m always 


gettin’ the two names mixed. ‘Twas 
Guatemala, then—the hot one—I’ve 
been filibusterin’ with. Ye'll find that 
country on the map. ‘Tis in the dis- 
trict known as the tropics. By the fore- 
sight of Providence, it lies on the coast 
so the geography man could run the 
names of the towns off into the water. 
They’re an inch long, small type, com- 
posed of Spanish dialects, and, ’tis my 
opinion of the same system of syntax 
that blew up the Maine. Yes, ’twas that 
country I sailed against, single-handed, 
and endeavored to liberate it from a ty- 
rannical government with a single-bar- 
reled pickax, unloaded at that. Ye don't 
understand, of course. "Tis a statement 
demandin’ elucidation and apologies. 

“?*Twas one morning about the first 
of June; I was standin’ down on the 
wharf, lookin’ about at the ships in the 
river. There was a little steamer moored 
right opposite me that seemed about 
ready to sail. The funnels of it were 
throwin’ out smoke, and a gang of roust- 
abouts were carryin’ aboard a pile of 
boxes that was stacked up on the wharf. 
The boxes were about two feet square, 
and somethin’ like four feet long, and 
they seemed to be pretty heavy. 

“T walked over, careless, to the stack 
of boxes. I saw one of them had been 
broken in handlin’. ’Twas_ curiosity 
made me pull up the loose top and look 
inside. The box was packed full of 
Winchester rifles. ‘So, so,’ says I to 
myself; ‘somebody’s gettin’ a twist on 
the neutrality laws. Somebody’s aid- 
in’ with munitions of war. I wonder 
where the popguns are goin’.’ 

“T heard somebody cough, and I 
turned around. There stood a little, 
round, fat man with a brown face and 
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white clothes, a first-class-looking little 
man, with a four-karat diamond on his 
finger and his eye full of interrogations 
and respects. | judged he was a kind of 
foreigner—maybe from Russia or Japan 
or the archipelagoes. 

“ ‘Hist!’ says the round man, full of 
concealments and confidences. ‘Will the 
senor respect the discoveryments he has 
made, that the mans on the ship shall not 
be acquaint? The sefior will be a gen- 
tleman that shall not expose one thing 
that by accident occur.’ 

‘*Monseer,’ says I—for I judged him 
to be a kind of Frenchman, that assort- 
ment of foreigners being doomed by 
nature to politeness and dialects—‘re- 
ceive my most exasperated assurances 
that your secret is safe with James 
Clancy. Furthermore, I will go so far 
as to remark, Veev la Liberty—veev it 
good and strong. Whenever you hear 
of a Clancy obstructin’ the abolishment 
of existin’ governments you may notify 
me by return mail.’ 

“*The sefior is good,’ says the dark, 
fat man, smilin’ under his black mus- 
tache. ‘Wish you to come aboard my 
ship and drink of wine a glass?’ 

Bein’ a Clancy, in two minutes me 
and the foreign man were seated at a 
table in the cabin of the steamer with a 
bottle between us. I could hear the 
heavy boxes bein’ dumped into the hold. 
I judged that cargo must consist of at 
least 2,000 Winchesters. Me and the 
brown man drank the bottle of stuff, 
and he called the steward to bring an- 
other. When you amalgamate a Clancy 
with the contents of a bottle you prac- 
tically instigate secession. I had heard 
a good deal about these revolutions in 
them tropical localities, and 1 begun 
want a hand in it. 

‘You goin’ to stir things up in your 
country, ain’t you, monseer?’ says |, 
with a wink to let him know I was 
on. 

“*Yes, yes, says the little man. 
pounding his fist on the table. ‘A change 
of the greatest will occur. Too long 
have the people been oppressed with the 
promises and the never-to-happen things 
to become. The great work it shall be 
carry on. Yes. Our forces shall in the 
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capital city strike of the soonest. Car- 
rambos! 

‘*Carrambos is the word,’ says I, be- 
ginning to invest myself with enthusi- 
asms and more wine, ‘likewise, veeva.”. 
as I said before. May the shamrock of 
old—I mean the bananakvine or the pie- 
plant, or whatever the imperial emblem 
may be of your downéstrodden country, 
wave forever.’ 

“*A thousand thank+yous,’ says the 
round man, ‘for your emission of amic- 
able utterances. What our cause needs 
of the very most is mans who will the 
work do, to lift it along. Oh, for one 
thousands strong, good mans to aid the 
General De Vega that he shall to his 
country bring those success and glory! 
It is hard—oh, so hard to find good 
mans to help in the work.’ 

“*Monseer,’ says I, leanin’ over the 
table and graspin’ his hand, ‘I don’t 
know where your country is, but me 
heart bleeds for it. The heart of a 
Clancy was never deaf to the sight of 
an oppressed people. The family is 
filibusterers by birth, and foreigners by 
trade. If you can use James Clancy’s 
arm and his blood in denudin’ your 
shores of the tyrant’s yoke,they’re yours 
to command.’ 

“General De Vega was overcome with 
joy to confiscate my condolence of his 
conspiracies and predicaments. He 
tried to embrace me across the table, 
but his fatness, and the wine that was 
not in the bottles, prevented. Thus was 
I welcomed into the ranks of filibus- 
tery. Then the general man told me 
his country had the name of Guate- 
mala, and was the greatest nation 
laved by any ocean whatever, any- 
where. He looked at me with tears in 
his eyes, and from time to time he 
would emit the remark, ‘Ah! big, 
strong, brave mans! That is what my 
country need.’ 

“General De Vega;-as was the name 
by which he denounced himself, brought 
out a document for me to sign, which I 
did, makin’ a fine flourish and curlycue 
with the tail of the ‘y’. 

‘*Your passage-money,’ says the gen- 
eral, businesslike, ‘shalt from your pay 

» deduct.’ 
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“*°Pwaill not,’ says I, haughty. ‘I'll 
pay my own passage.’ A hundred and 
eighty dollars I had in my inside pocket, 
and ’twas no common filibuster I was 
goin’ to be, filibusterin’ for me board 
and clothes. 

“The steamer was to sail in two 
hours, and I went ashore to get some 
things together I’d need. When I came 
aboard I showed the general, with pride, 
the outfit. *Twas a fine Chinchilla over- 
coat, Arctic overshoes, fur cap and ear- 
muffs, with elegant fleece-lined gloves 
and woolen muffler. 

““Carrambos!’ says the little general. 
‘What clothes are these that shall go to 
the tropic?’ And then the little spalpeen 
laughs, and he calls the captain, and the 
captain calls the purser, and they pipe up 
the chief engineer, and the whole gang 
leans against the cabin and laughed at 
Clancy’s wardrobe for Guatemalag 

“T reflects a bit, serious, and asks the 
general again to dominate the terms by 
which his country is called. He tells me, 
and I see then that ‘twas the t’other 
one, Kamchatka, I had in mind. Since 
then I’ve had difficulty in separatin’ 
the two nations in name, climate, and 
geographic disposition. 

“I paid my passage—twenty-four dol- 
lars, first cabin—and ate at table with 
the officer crowd. Down on the lower 
deck was a gang of second-class passen- 
gers, about forty of them, seemin’ to be 
Dagogs and the like. I wondered what 
so many of them were goin’ along 
for. 

“Well, then, in three days we sailed 
alongside that Guatemala. *Twas a blue 
country, and not yellow, as ’tis mis*col- 
ored on the map. We landed at a town 
on the coast where a train of cars was 
waitin’ for a dinky little railroad. The 
boxes on the steamer were brought 
ashore and loaded on the cars. The 
gang of Dago&s got aboard, too, the 
general and me in the front car. Yes, 
me and General De Vega headed the 
revolution, as it pulled out of the seaport 
town. That train traveled about as fast 
as a policeman goin’ to a riot. It pen- 
etrated the most conspicuous lot of fuzzy 
scenery ever seen outside a geography. 
We run some forty miles in seven hours, 


and the train stopped. There was no 
more railroad. “Iwas a sort of camp 
in a damp gorge full of wildness and 
melancholies. They was gradin’ and 
choppin’ out the forests ahead to con- 
tinue the road. ‘Here,’ says I to myself, 
‘is the romantic haunt of the revolu- 
tionists. Here will Clancy, by the vir- 
tue that is in a superior race and the in- 
culcation of Fenian tactics, strike a tre- 
mendous blow for liberty.’ 

“They unloaded the boxes from the 
train and begun to knock the tops off. 
From the first one that was opened I 
saw General De Vega take the Winches- 
ter rifles and pass them around to a 
squad of morbid, sore-toed soldiery. The 
other boxes was opened next, and, be- 
lieve me or not, divil another gun was 
to be seen. Every other box in the lot 
was full of—pickaxes and spades. 

“And then—sorrow be upon them 
tropicsthe proud Clancy and the dis- 
honored Dagoés, each one of them, had 
to shoulder & pick or a spade, and 
march away to work on that dirty little 
railroad. Yes; ‘twas that the Dagoés 
shipped for, and ’twas that the filibus- 
terin’ Clancy signed for, though unbe- 
knownst to himself at the time. ‘In after 
days I found out about it. It seems 
*twas hard to get hands to work on that 
road. The intelligent natives of the 
country was too lazy to work. Indeed, 
the saints know ’twas unnecessary. By 
stretchin’ out one hand, they could seize 
the most delicate and costly fruits of the 
earth, and, by stretchin’ out the other, 
they could sleep for days at a time with- 
out hearin’ a seven-o’clock whistle or 
the footsteps of the rent man upon the 
stairs. So, regular, the steamers trav- 
eled to the United States to seduce la- 
bor. Usually the imported spade¥slinger 
died in two or three months from eat- 
in’ the over-ripe water and breathin’ 
the violent tropical scenery. Wherefore, 
they made them sign contracts for a 
year when they hired them, and put an 
armed guard over the poor devils to 
keep them from runnin’ away. 

“’Twas thus I was double-crossed 
by the tropics through a family failin’ 
of goin’ out of the way to hunt disturb- 
ances. 























“They gave me a pick, and I took it, 
meditatin’ an insurrection on the spot; 
but there was the guards handlin’ the 
Winchesters careless, and I come to the 
conclusion that discretion was the best 
part of filibusterin’. There was about a 
hundred of us in the gang startin’ out 
to work, and the word was given to 
move. I steps out of the ranks and goes 
up to that General De Vega man, who 
was smokin’ a cigar and gazin’ upon the 
scene with satisfactions and glory. He 
smiles at me polite and devilish.p’ Plenty 
work,’ says he, ‘for big, strong mans in 
Guatemala. Yes. T’irty dollars in the 
month. Good pay. Ah, yes. You 
strong, brave man. Bimeby we push 
those railroad in the capital very quick. 
They want you go work now. Adios, 
strong mans,’ 

‘Monseer,’ says I, lingerin’, ‘will 
you tell a poor little Irishman this: 
When I set foot on your cockroachy 
steamer, and breathed liberal and revo- 
lutionary sentiments into your sour 
wine, did you think I was conspirin’ 
to sling a pick on your contemptuous 
little railroad? And when you an- 
swered me with patriotic recitations, 
humping up the star-spangled cause of 
liberty, did you have meditations of re- 
ducin’ me to the ranks of the stump- 
grubbin’ Dagoés in the chainsgangs of 
your vile and grovelin’ country ?’ 

“The general man expanded his ro- 
tundity and laughed considerable. Yes, 
he laughed very long and loud, and I, 
Clancy, stood and waited. 

‘“*Comical mans!’ he shouts, at last. 
‘So, you will kill me from the laughing. 
Yes; it is hard to find the brave, strong 
mans to aid my country. Revolutions? 
Did I speak of r-r-revolutions? Not 
one word. I say, big. strong mans is 
need in Guatemala. So. The mistake is 
of you. You have looked in those one 
box containing those gun for the guard. 
You think all boxes is contain gun? No, 
no. There is not war in Guatemala. 
But, work? Yes. Good. T’irty dollar 
in the month. You shall shoulder one 
pickax, sehor, and dig for the liberty 
and prosperity of Guatemala. Off to 
your work. The guard waits for you.’ 
“Little, fat, poodle dog of a brown 
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man,’ says I, quiet, but full of indigna- 
tions and discomforts, ‘things shall hap- 
pen to you. Maybe not right away, but 
as soon as J. Clancy can formulate 
somethin’ in the way of repartee.’ 

“The boss of the gang orders us to 
work. I tramps off with the Guineas, 
and I hears the distinguished patriot 
and kidnaper laughin’, hearty, as we 
go. 

“"Tis a sorrowiul fact, for eight 
weeks I built railroads for that misbe- 
havin’ country. I filibustered twelve 
hours a day with a heavy pick and a 
spade, choppin’ away the luxurious land- 
scape that grew upon the right of way. 
We worked in swamps that smelled like 
there was a leak in the gas mains, 
trampin’ down a fine_assortment of the 
most expensive hot{house plants and 
vegetables. The scene was tropical be- 
yond the wildest imagination of the 
geography man. The trees was all sky- 
scrapers; the underbrush was full of 
needles and pins; there was monkeys 
jumpin’ around and crocodiles and pink- 
tailed mockin’-birds, and ye stood knee- 
deep in the rotten water and grabbled 
roots for the liberation of Guatemala. 
Of nights we would build smudges in 
camp to discourage the mosquitoes, and 
sit in the smoke, with the guards pacin’ 
all around us. There was two hundred 
men workin’ on the road—mostly Gui- 


neas, nigger¢men, Spanishtmen and 
Swedes. Three or four were Irish. 
“One old man named Halloran—a 


man of Hibernian entitlements and dis- 
cretionsy explained it to me. He had been 
workin’ on the road a year. Most of 
them died in less than six months. He 
was dried up to gristle and bone, and 
shook with chills every third night. 
‘“*When you first come,’ says he, ‘ye 
think ye’ll leave right away. But they 
hold out your first month’s pay for your 
passage over, and by that time the trop- 
ics has its grip on ye. Ye’re surrounded 
by a ragin’ forest full of disreputable 
beasts—lions and baboons and anacon- 
das—waitin’ to devour ye. The sun 
strikes ye hard, and melts the marrow 
in your bones. Ye get similar to the 
lettuce-eaters the poetry book speaks 
about. Ye forget the elevated sintiments 
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of life, such as patriotism, revenge, dis- 
turbances of the peace and the dacint 
love of a clane shirt. Ye do your work, 
and ye swallow the kerosene ile and 
rubber pipestems dished up to ye by the 
Dago cook for food. Ye light your 
pipeful, and say to yoursilf“Nixt week 
«I'll break away,” and ye go to sleep and 
call yersilf a liar, for ve know ye’ll 
never do it.’ 


“*Who is this general man,’ asks‘ 


I, ‘that calls himself De Vega?’ 

“*°Tis the man,’ says Halloran, ‘who 
is tryin’ to complete the finishin’ of the 
railroad. “Twas the project of a private 
corporation, but it busted, and then the 
government took it up. De Vegy is a 
big politician, and wants to be prisident. 
The people want the railroad completed, 
as they’re taxed mighty on account of it. 
The De Vegy man is pushin’ it along as 
a campaign move.’ 

“““°Tis not my way,’ says I, ‘to make 
threats against any man, but there’s 
an account to be settled between the 
railroad man and James ©’Dowd 
Clancy.’ 

““°Twas that way I thought, me- 
silf, at first,’ Halloran says, with a big 
sigh, ‘until I got to be a lettuce-eater,. 
The fault’s wid these tropics. They re- 
juices a man’s system. ° ‘Tis a land, as 
the poet says: “Where it always seems 
to be after dinner.” I does me work 
and smokes me pipe and sleep. There’s 
little else in life, anyway. Ye’'ll get that 
vay yerself, mighty soon. Don’t be har- 
borin’ any sintiments at all, Clancy.’ 

“*T can’t help it,’ says lg ‘I’m full of 
‘em. I enlisted in the revolutionary 
army of this dark country in good faith 
to fight for its liberty, honors,and silver 
candlesticks ; instead of which I am set 
to amputatin’ its scenery and grubbin’ 
its roots. *Tis the general man will have 
to pay for it.’ 

“Two months I worked on that rail- 
road before I found a chance to get 
away. One day a gang of us was sent 
back to the end of the completed line to 
fetch some picks that had been sent 
down to Port Barrios to be sharpened. 
They were brought on a handcar, and I 
noticed, when we started away, that the 
car was left there on the track. 





“That night, about twelve, I woke up 
Halloran and told him my scheme. 

“Run away?’ says Halloran. ‘Good 
Lord, Clancy, do ye mean it? Why, I 
ain’t got the nerve. It’s too chilly, and 
I ain’t slept enough. Run away? I 
told you, Clancy, I’ve eat the lettuce. 
I’ve lost my grip. *Tis the tropics that’s 
done it. "Tis like the poet says: “For- 
gotten are our friends that we have leit 
behind; in the hollow lettucedland we 
will live and lay reclined.” You better 
go on, Clancy. I'll stay, I guess. It’s 
too early and cold, and I’m sleepy.’ 

“So I had to leave Halloran. I 
dressed quiet, and slipped out of the 
tent we were in. When the guard came 
along I knocked him over, like a nine- 
pin, with a green cocoanut I had, and 
made for the railroad. I got on that 
handear and made it fly. “Twas yet 
while before daybreak when I saw the 
lights of Port Barrios about a mile 
away. I stopped the handbar there and 
walked to the town. I stepped inside the 
corporations of that town with care 
and hesitations. I was not afraid of 
the army of Guatemala, but my soul 
quaked at the prospect of a ‘hand-to- 
hand struggle with its employment 
bureau. “Tis a country that hires its 
help easy and keeps ’em long. Sure, I 
can fancy Missis America and Mlissis 
(juatemala passin’ a bit of gossip some 
fine, still night across the mountains. 
‘Oh, dear,’ says Missis America, ‘and 
it’s a lot of trouble I’m havin’ ag’in 
with the help, sefiora, ma’am.’ ‘Laws, 
now!’ says Missis Guatemala, ‘you don’t 
say so, ma’am! Now, mine never think 
of leavin’? me—te-he! ma’aim,’ snickers 
Missis Guatemala. 

“IT was wonderin’ how I was goin’ to 
move away from them tropics without 
hein’ hired again. Dark as it was, I 
could see a steamer ridin’ in the har- 
bor, with the smoke emergin’ from her 
stacks. J turned down a little grassy 
street that run down to the water. On 
the beach I feund a little brown nigger- 


man just about to shove off in a skiff. - 


“*Hold on, Sambo,’ says I, ‘savvy 
English ?’ 

“*Heap plenty, ves,’ says he, with a 
pleasant grin. 
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What steamer is that ?’ I asks him, 
‘and where is it going? And what’s the 
news, and the good word, and the time 
of day?’ 

‘*That steamer the Conchita,’ said the 
brown man, affable and easy, rollin’ a 
cigarette. ‘Him come from New Or- 
leans for load banana. Him got load 
last night. I think him sail in one two 
hour. Verree nice day we shall be goin’ 
have. You hear some talkee “bout 
big battle, maybe so? You think 
Ci itchee General De Vega, sefior? Yes? 
No?’ 

““How’s that, Sambo?’ says I. ‘Big 
battle? What battle? Who wants 
catchee General De Vega? I’ve been up 
at my gold mines in the interior for a 
couple of months and haven't heard any 
news.’ 

““Oh,’ says the niggersman, proud to 
speak the English, ‘verree great revo- 
lution in Guatemala one week ago. Gen- 
eral De Vega, him try be president. 
Ilim raise armee—one—five—ten thou- 
sand mans for fight at the government. 
Those government send five—forty— 
one hundred thousand soldier to sup- 
press revolution. They fight big battle 
yesterday at Lomagrande—that about 
nineteen or fifty mile in the mountain. 
That goverment soldier wheep General 
De Vega—oh, most bad. Five hundred 
—nine hundred—two thousand of his 
mans is kill. That revolution is smash 
suppress—bust—very quick. General 
De Vega, him, r-r-run away fast on one 
big mule. Yes, carrambos! The gen- 
eral, him r-r-run away, and his armee 
is kill. That government soldier, they 
try find General De Vega verree much. 
They want catchee him for shoot. 
You think they catchee that general, 
sefior °°’ 

“Saints grant it!’ says I. ‘ ’Twould 
be the judgment of Providence for set- 
tin’ the warlike talent of a Clancy to 
gradin’ the tropics with a pick and 
shovel. But, ’tis not so much a question 
of insurrections, now, me little man, as 
‘tis of the hired-man problem. ‘Tis 
anxious I am to resign a situation of re- 
sponsibility and trust with the white 
wings department of your great and de- 
graded country. Row me in your little 
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boat out to that steamer, and I’ll give ye 
five dollars—sinker pacers—sinker 
pacers,’ says I, reducin’ the offer to the 
language and denomination of the trop- 
ic dialects. 

‘‘Cinco pesos, repeats the little 
man. ‘Five dollee, you give?’ 

“?*Twas not such a bad little man. 
He had hesitations at first, sayin’ that 
passengers leavin’ the country had to 
have papers and passports, but at last 
he took me out alongside the steamer. 

“Day was just breakin’ as we struck 
her, and there wasn’t a soul to be seen 
on board. The water was very still, 
and the nigger-man gave me a lift from 
the boat, and I climbed onto the steamer 
where her side was sliced to the deck 
for loadin’ fruit. The hatches was 
open, and I looked down and saw the 
cargo of bananas that filled the hold to 
within six feet of the top. I thinks to 
myself, ‘Clancy, you better go as a stow- 
away. It’s safer. The steamer. men 
might hand you back to the employment 
bureau. The tropics ‘ll get you, Clancy, 
if you don’t watch out.’ 

“So I jumps down easy among the 
bananas, and digs out a hole to hide in, 
among the bunches. In an hour or so I 
could hear the engines goin’, and feel the 
steamer rockin’, and I knew we were off 
to sea. They left the hatches open for 
ventilation, and pretty soon it was light 
enough in the hold to see fairly well. 
I got to feelin’ a bit hungry, and 
thought I’d have a light, fruit lunch, by 
way of refreshment. I creeped out of 
the hole I’d made and stood up straight. 
Just then I saw another man crawl up 
about ten feet away and reach out and 
skin a banana and stuff it into his 
mouth. ’Twas a dirty man, black-faced 
and ragged and disg ‘aceful of aspect. 
Yes, the man was a ringer for the pic- 
tures of the fat Weary Willie in the 
funny papers. I looked again, and saw 
it was my general man—De Vega, the 
great revolutionist, mulesrider and pick- 
ax importer. When he saw me the gen- 
eral hesitated with his mouth filled 
with banana and his eyes the size of 
cocoanuts. 

“ ‘Hist !’ I says. ‘Not a word, or they'll 
put us off and make us walk. “Veev 
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la Liberty!’ I adds, capperin’ the sen- 
timent by shovin’ a banana into the 
source of it. I was certain the general 
wouldn’t recognize me. The nefarious 
work of the tropics had left me lookin’ 
different. There was half an inch of 
roan whiskers coverin’ my face, and my 
costume was a pair of blue overalls and 
a red shirt. 

“ “How you come in the ship, senor 2’ 
asked the general as soon as he could 
speak. 

“By the back door—whist!’ says I. 
‘’Twas a glorious blow for liberty we 
struck,’ I continues: ‘but we was over- 
powered by numbers. Let us accept our 
defeat like brave men and eat another 
banana.’ 

““Were you in the cause of liberty 
fightin’, sefior ?’ says the general, shed- 
din’ tears on the cargo. 

“*To the last,’ says I. ‘”Iwas I led 
the last desperate charge against the 
minions of the tyrant. But it made them 
mad, and we was forced to retreat. 
*Twas I, general, procured the mule 
upon which you escaped. Could you 
give that ripe bunch a little boost this 
way, general? It’s a bit out of my 
reach. Thanks.’ 

“Say you so, brave patriot?’ said 
the general, again weepin’. ‘Ah, Dios! 
And I have not of the means to reward 
your devotion. Barely did J my life 
bring away. Carrambos! hat a dev- 
il’s animal was that mule, sefior! Like 
ships in one storm was | dashed about. 
The skin of myself was ripped away 
with the thorns and vines. Upon the 
bark of a hundred trees did that beast 
of the infernal bump, and cause out- 
rage to the legs of mine. In the night to 
Port Barrios I came. I dispossess my- 
self of that mountain of mule and has- 
ten along the water shore. I find a little 
boat to be tied. I launch myself and 
row to tlie steamer. I cannot see any 
mans on board, so I climb one rope 
which hang at the side. I then myself 
hide in the bananas. Surely, I say, if the 
ship captains view me, they shall throw 
me again to those Guatemala. Those 
things are not good. Guatemala will 
shoot General De Vega. Therefore, | 
am hide and remain silent. Life itself 





is glorious. Liberty, it is pretty good; 
but so good as life I do not think.’ 

“Three days, as I said, was the trip 
to New Orleans. The general man and 
ine got to be cronies of the deepest dye. 
Bananas we ate until they were dis- 
tasteful to the sight and an eyesore to 
the palate, but to bananas alone was the 
bill of fare reduced. At night I crawls 
out, careful, on the lower deck, and gets 
a bucket of fresh water. 

“That General De Vega was a man 
inhabited by an engorgement of words 
and sentences. He added to the mo- 
notony of the vovage by divestin’ him- 
self of conversation. He believed I was 
a revolutionist of his own party, there 
bein’, as he told me, a good many 
Americans and other foreigners in its 
ranks. ‘Twas a braggart aid a con- 
ceited little gabbler it was, though he 
considered himself a hero. “Twas on 
himself he wasted all his regrets at the 
failin’ of his plot. Not a word did the 
little balloon have to say about the other 
misbehavin’ idiots that had been shet, 
or run themselves to death in his revolu- 
tion. 

“The second day out he was feelin’ 
pretty braggy and uppish for a stowed- 
away conspirator that owed his existence 
to a mule and stolen bananas. He was 
tellin’ me about the great railroad he 
had been buildin,” and he relates what 
he calls a comic incident about a fool 
Irishman he inveigled from New Or- 
leans to sling a pick on his little morgue 
of a narrow-gauge line. “Twas. sor- 
rowful to hear the little, dirty general 
tell the opprobrious story of how he put 
salt upon the tail of that reckless and 
silly bird, Clancy. Laugh, he did, hearty 
and long. He shook with laughin’, 
the black-faced rebel and outcast, stand- 
in’ neck-deep in bananas, without 
friends or country. 

“*Ah, sefior,’ he snickers, ‘to the 
death would you have laughed at that 
drollest Irish. I say to him: “Strong, 
big mans is need very much in Guate- 
mala.” “I will blows strike for your 
down-pressed country,” he say. “That 
shall you do,” I tell him. Ah! it was an 
Irish so comic. He see one box break 
upon the wharf that contain for the 


























guard a few gun. He think there is 
gun in all the box. But that is all 
pickax. Yes. Ah! sefior, could you the 
face of that Irish have seen when they 
set him to the work!’ 

“Twas thus the ex-boss of the em- 
ployment bureau contributed to the 
tedium of the trip with merry jests and 
anecdote. But now and then he would 
weep upon the bananas and make ora- 
tion about the lost cause of liberty ana 
the mule. 

“*Twas a pleasant sound when the 
steamer bumped against the pier in 
New Orleans. Pretty soon we heard the 
pat-a-pat of hundreds of bare feet, and 
the Dago gang that unloads the fruit 
jumped on the deck and down into the 
hold. Me and the general worked a 
while at passin’ up the bunches, and 
they thought we were part of the gang. 
After about half an hour we managed 
to slip off the steamer onto the wharf. 

“’Twas a great honor on the hands 
of an obscure Clancy, havin’ the en- 
tertainment of the representative of a 
great foreign filibusterin’ power. I first 
hought for the general and myself many 
long drinks and things to eat that were 
not bananas. The general man trotted 
along at my side, leavin’ all thie arrange- 
ments to me. I led him up to Lafayette 
Sauare, and set him on a bench in the 
little park. Cigarettes I had bought 
for him, and he humped himself down 
oa the seat like a little, fat, contented 
lobo. I look him over as he sets 
there, and what I see pleases me. 
Iirown by nature .and instinct, he is 
vow brindled with dirt and dust. Praise 

the mule, his clothes is mostly 
strings and flaps. Yes, the looks of the 
general man is agreeable to Clancy. 

“T asks him, delicate, if, by any 
chance, he brought away anybody s 
money with him from Guatemala. He 
sighs and humps his shoulders against 
the bench. Not a cent. All right. 
Mavbe, he tells me, some of his friends 
in the tropic outfit will send him funds 
later. The general was as clear a case 
) visible means as I ever saw. 

“Il told him not to move from the 
bench,-and then I went up to the cor- 
er of Poydras and Carondelet. Along 
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there is O’Hara’s beat. In five min- 
utes along comes O’Haraa big, fine 
man, red-faced, with shinin’ buttons, 
swingin’ his club. “Twould be a fine 
thing for Guatemala to move into 
©’Hara’s precinct. “Twould be a fine 
bit of recreation for Danny to suppress 
revolutions and uprisin’s once or twice 
a week with his club. } 

“ ‘Ts 5046 workin’ vet, Danny?’ says 
I, walkin’ up to him. 

‘Overtime,’ says O’Hara, lookin’ 
over me suspicious. ‘Want some of it?” 

“Fifty-forty-six is the celebrated 
city ordinance authorizin’ arrest, con- 
viction and imprisonment of persons 
that succeed in concealin’ their other 
crimes from the police. 

“Don’t ye know Jimmy Clancy?’ 
says I. ‘Ye pink-gilled monster!’ So, 
when O'Hara recognized me beneath 
the scandalous exterior. bestowed upon 
me by the tropics, I backed him into a 
doorway and told him what I wanted, - 
and why I wanted itg‘All right, Jimmy’ 
says O'Hara. ‘Go back and hold the 
bench. I'll be along in ten minutes.’ 

“In that time O'Hara strolled through 
Lafayette Square and spied two Weary 
Willies disgracin’ one of the benches. 
In ten minutes more J. Clancy and Gen- 
eral De Vega, late candidate for the 
presidency of Guatemala, was in the 
station house. The general is badly 
frightened, and calls upon me to pro- 
claim his distinguishments and rank. 

“*The man, says I to the police, 
‘used to be a railroad man. He’s on the 
bum, now. ’Tis a little bughouse he is, 
on account of losin’ his job.’ 

““Carrambos!’ says the general, fiz- 


zin’ like a- little soda-water fountaings 


‘you fought, sefior, with my forces 
m my native country. Why do you say 
the lies? You shall say I am the Gen- 
eral De Vega, one soldier, one cabal- 
lcro- — 

““*Railroader,’ says I, again. ‘On the 
hog. No good. Been livin’ for three 
days on stolen bananas. Look at him. 
Ain’t that enough?’ 

“Twenty-five dollars or sixty days, 
was what the recorder gave the general. 
He didn’t have a cent, so he took the 
time. They let me go, as I knew they 
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would, for I had money to show, 
and O’Hara knew me. Sixty days. 
’Twas just so long I slung a pick for 
the great country of Kam—of Guate- 
mala.” 

Clancy paused. There was a look 
of happy content on his deeply sun- 
burned face. 

“Would you just step around the 
corner a minute with me?” he asked. 
“If ye don’t mind, I[’ll walk with ye 
there, and show ve Exhibit A. I go 
around there myself, every ten minutes, 
to look at it, and the time’s about up 
now.” 

I walked with him to the corner of 
Ursulines and down the street a little 
way. A gang of men, under guard from 
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the parish prisonywas at work cleaning 
the very rubbishy street, thus working 
out the fines they were unable to pay 
otherwise. 

Clancy stopped me on the sidewalk 
opposite a little, rotund, dark-featured 
man of foreign aspect, who was strug- 
gling feverishly with a heavy, iron rake. 
The heat was almost tropical, and the 
little man showed vast areas of damp- 
ness through his tattered clothes. 

“Hey, monseer!” called Clancyy 
sharply. The little man looked up and 
scowled darkly. ‘Fat, strong mans,” 
shouted Clancyy cheerily, “is needed 


in New Orleans. Yes. To carry on the 
good work. Carrambos! Erin go 
bragh!” 


as 


AUTO BUGLE SONG 


“THE splendor falls on cast-steel walls 
Of flying racers grim and gory; 
The chauffeur shakes the shining brakes, 
And the wild auto leaps in glory. 


Blow, bugle, blows 
Set the wild public flying ; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes— 
“Dying, dying, dying!” 


O hark! 


O hear! now far, now near, 


Then fainter, clearer, farther going— 
Beyond the red of maimed and dead 
The horns of swelldom faintly blowing! 


Blow, bugle, blow 
From the wild auto flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer— 
“Dying, dying, dying!” 


Oh, see them fly toward yon sky 
And fall on pave and field and river! 
Our autos roll o’er each poor soul, 
And run forever and forever. 


Blow, bugle, blow; 
Set the doomed people flying— 
What if echoes answer you: 
“Dying, dying, dying?” 





Howarp CLARK. 























CASSILLY’S 


HEAT 


By Lucia Chamberlain 


I. 
A S Neal Cassilly rounded the corner 


at Market and Kearny Streets, 
it seemed to him that the city 
aad grown suddenly generous with 
lamp-posts. Then Jack Kelly, who for 
reasons of his own, that Neal politely 
ignored, was wearing two silk hats on 
two heads, touched him on the shoulder. 
Neal took him earnestly by the arm. 
“Ol man, if th’ m’nicipal’ty’s paid 
for’s many lamp-posts as I have drinks, 
which is most broke, m’nicipal’ty or 
me?” 
Kelly looked amused. 


“Say, Neal, it’s the record that’s 
broke. You’re sober drunk, and it isn’t 


two o'clock. Get away from the post 
and we'll finish the heat !’’ 

“Jack,” the Cassilly protested, “only 
one condition.  P’rfec’ly respect’ble 
place. I’m engaged man, Jack! Am 
I? Was engaged man; reduced after- 
wards! Jack, women are fickle! Now 
‘you see ‘em, an’ now you don’t!” 

Kelly, properly sympathetic, offered 
the most engaging consolation he could 
cull from his bachelor resources. 

“Buck up, old horse,” he urged, “and 
I’ll show you the fairy of your life, the 
favorite! Foreign importation; swift- 
est thing on record. Donovan sets up 
the fizz and birdies for her at the 
Poodle Dog to-night. Trot you up. 
She’s warranted to make good all 
losses !” 

No-o-o-o! ol’ man, only one girl can 
do that. She’s total loss!” 

Kelly ignored this sentiment, and, 
holding Neal firmly by the _ elbow, 
steered him for the glittering entrance, 


that guiding star of the all-nighters, 
that marvelous resort, on the first floor 
of which society dines with her hus- 
band. On the second floor, she trifles 
with her reputation. The third floor is 
not mentioned. 

They rose in the elevator one floor, 
and emerged into a dining-room far too 
small for the noise it contained. Some 
one was singing “Frou-Frou” as they 
came in. Cassilly had an impression of 
the biggest hats and the smallest ankles 
he had ever seen. He clutched Kelly 
by the arm. 

“Jack,” he whispered, “‘she’s one in 
many—I mean she’s many in one. In- 
troduce me to all of her.” 

Kelly stood him up in front of a dia- 
mond crescent and six inches of silk 
hoisery. The combination made Neal 
blink. 

“Eh, Monsieur Cassillee, ze pleasure 
ees all yours, as my friend Mr. Dono- 
van say,” the vision assured him. 

“Powers above!”—thus Neal, fixing 
his eyes on the diamond crescent—‘“ye 
have the luster of a chandelier, an’ the 
touch of your hand is an electric bat- 
tery.” 

“Speech, speech!” shouted Kelly. 

Half a bottle of champagne sufficed 
to get the last of the Cassillys on the 
table. 

“Ladies an’ gen’lemen,” he began, im- 
pressively, “have ye noticed how gen- 
erous the m'nic’pal’ty has grown with 
lamp-posts an’ ladies since I came on 
the board? ’Twas meself noticed it for 
the first time to-night. But, ladies, ’tis 
not generosity. "Tis prodigality! Why 
lamp-posts, when there are ladies? 
They shed more light, and radiate more 
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warmth—sympathy, I should say! Kel- 
ly, here, is a m’nic’pal reformer; he 
found me with a lamp-post, an’ brought 
me to a lady! Kelly, hold the table 
still till I get off.” 

He was rescued and set down next the 
star. She said he was “Tr-r-res char- 
mant!”. and promised him a box at her 
next performance. 

Whereupon each man rose up and 
clamored jealously for a similar favor. 
The Cassilly, top-heavy with conceit, re- 
fused to give a box-party. The star was 
one animated protest. 

“Bot you have done nossing for me, 
nossing !” 

“Nothing!” 
Donovan. 

“Oh, to eat—what ees zat? Bot Mon- 
sieur Cassillee he make ze _ beautiful 
compliment! What ees it you will do 
so fine as zat?” 

“Cards to the Mardi Gras,” 
Kelly. 

“Two hundred American beauties!” 
the impassive Carter. 

“A box of Shell Mound!” the im- 
provident Donovan. 

“Do for you? Anything!’ Thus the 
Cassilly, expansively, with one eye half 
open. 

“No, no!” she insisted, “bot some- 
sing !” 

Neal woke up wide; he was inspired. 

“T’ll take you sleigh-riding,” he an- 
nounced. 

Now, in San Francisco it is once in 
ten years that the snow fiies. The com- 
pany howled at him. 

“Order your airship at once, Neal!” 


echoed the indignant 





shouted 


“How about your subway in China?” 


“Take us to Santa Barbara on an 
iceberg !”’ 

Above the din the high voice of the 
Crescent was audible, insisting that Mr. 
Cassilly was a wit. 

Neal rose impressively to his feet. 

“To-morrow—four o’clock—I ’shpect 
t‘have ’nes’ ’nest’m’bl’ pleasure.” 

Cries of: “Try that word 
Neal! Give it half a chance!” 


again, 


“Inestim’bl’ pleasure,” he repeated, 
raising his hand with a fine, pulpit ges- 
ture, “of takin’ this lady, who is sun, 
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moon an’ stars of my dark, young life, 
sleigh-ridin’, Sleigh-ridin’!” he re- 
peated, belligerently. And so pleased 
was he with this conceit that it took 
Jack Kelly, two policemen, and a relay 
of cabs to get him home. 


rH. 


Now, in San Francisco, it is once in 
ten years that the snow flies. Next 
morning it flew. Kelly, watching it 
from the windows of his bachelor re- 
treat, feelingly referred to by his 
friends as “the Refuge,” allowed the 


fact to soak in. Then he crowed. Then 
he began waking Cassilly. Through 


long practice he had got his theory 
down to a science and thence raised it 
to a fine art. He had been urged by his 
friends to give a demonstration of said 
nethod at the Grand Opera House. 
They assured him it would be well at- 
tended. : 

The initial five movements were bar- 
ren of result, but at the first iced sponge 
Cassilly swore. At the next he rolled 
over and opened one eye. Kelly was 
pointing dramatically at the window. 
The recumbent one fixed him with a 
glassy stare. 

“Jack, what are you? 
post?” 

“It's 
Kelly. 

“Saint Patrick and the serpent! Bring 
mie a bromo-seltzer, Jack, before I can 
bear to look at it! Is this all the ice 
vater there is? Don’t ye own a bigger 
pitcher? Bring the filter, Jack, if ye 
love me!” 

“Don’t be a _ rotter!’’ expostulated 
Kelly, shaking him with one hand and 
reaching for the syphon with the other. 
“Don’t you know it’s one o'clock this 
minute, and your event is booked for 
four? Work your think-box! ‘Inest- 
’m’ble pleasure of takin’ sun, moon an’ 
stars of your dark, voung life sleigh- 
ridin’ !’ ” 

The Cassilly passed his hand over his 
aching brow. 

“Stars—yes ! 


Damn sign- 


snowing,” said the practical 


Saw lots of ’em. There 

















was a moon, too—two moons, one full 
and one crescent—the Diamond Cres- 
cent! Yes, by Bacchus!’ He sat up 
and slapped his knee. 

“What did you say? 
what? Sleigh-riding? 
drunk !” 

“I’m not! 
you were!” 

“Would ye have me take a lovely 
woman sleigh-riding on cobblestones :”’ 

For answer, Kelly again pointed to 
the window. 

Cassilly gazed for some moments in 
silence. 

“Jack,” he said, 
pose!’ 

He raised himself on his elbow. “My 
head is a hot shot, my feet are on 
rollers and my bank account is nit. I’m 
nothing short of a little hell on legs! 
But if ever I said what you say I said, 
Vil do it, and if I didn’t, Vil do you! 
And whatever you say, I’ve got to have 
ten dollars.” He departed, and the bath- 
tub received him with a splash. 

The imperturbable James, supplying 
soda and ice water in breathless inter- 
vals of scrub and rub, was doubly 
dumb, out of regard for a muttered 
monologue in which things and people 
acquired curious epithets. 

“And if you think,’ announced a 
wild-haired apparition in a_ bathrobe, 
“that I want to take this imitation Cres- 
cent sleighing—James, where the divil 
are my boots—you're off. (How should 
I know what they look like?) There’s 
only one woman in the world that I'd 
get up for after last night! And 
she But it wasn’t her fault, Jack! 
(Jack, dear, is it the widest pair of trou- 
sers ye own? The ticket on these is 
‘Standing Room Only!) ’Twas I that 
was a blundering brute! Edge? Noth- 
in’! I hadn't more than one foot off the 
water wagon—just to feel agreeable 
and pleasant. Have ye a collar, man? 
Bad luck to mine, it’s in the bathtub! 

“Did she think I was for meeting her 
on purpose? Nothin’ but a little girl, 
is it? Nothin’ but a little fury—seven 
of ’em! She'd listen to all the rest of 
‘em, but she wouldn't listen to me! And 
she'll never have to again—never again! 


I promised her 
Jack, you're 


And, by the same token, 


“ve did it on pur- 
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Lord, what a collar! It’s killin’ me!” 
He whirled on Kelly fiercely, a military 
brush in each hand. 

“Jack, suppose she sees us!” 

“Don’t drive past 1224 Sutter Street,” 
advised the practical Kelly. 

“But, Jack, she might be out driving! 
She might be out walking—oh, damn it! 
what difference does it make now?” 
He whirled back and brushed furiously 
for several minutes, demanding of the 
image in the glass what difference it 
made to Molly Carrigan whom he took 
sleighing now! 

“And where do you put your eye on 
this sleigh?” inquired the discouraging 
Kelly. 

“Search me,” replied Neal, cheerfully, 
“but I'll find that sleigh if it has to be 
built Where are me_ gloves? 
Never mind, James. Mr. Kelly’s fit me. 
Hurry that hat, James—I’ve got to have 
a sleigh made to order in half an hour! 
Where’s that ten, Jack? A dollar and 
six bits don’t do me a bit of good! 

“Why did ye buy me so many—ye see 
what they did to me! What the divil 
are you muttering about, James? You 
happen to have ten! God bless you, 





James! But how did ye happen to 
have it? 
“T’ll look up Donovan about that 


sleigh. He owes it to me! Would I 
be lookin’ for a sleigh, if it wasn’t for 
his indecently fine supper?” With this, 
the Cassilly launched forth into a cold 
world in a four-wheeler. 

It was to the house of Donovan, he of 
racing fame, that the cab directed its 
course. 

“Sleigh!” ejaculated the master of the 
stud, regarding the fine white drizzle 
that intermittently sifted between his 
eye and the landscape. “Neal, have you 
got °em? What should I want of a 
sleigh ?” 

“T don’t know what you should want 
of a sleigh, but I know what | want of 
one. Donovan, do ye remember that ye 
gave a supper last night and, in conse- 
quence of it, I’m takin’ your charmin’ 
friend sleigh-riding at four o’clock. Get 
me a sleigh, Tim, if ye love me! 

“Don’t be wastin’ me time laughin’ at 
me! Tim, ye wouldn’t go back on me 
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at a pinch. Tim, if you’re a sport, ye'll 
see me through!” 

“I’m yours to the finish,” said the will- 
ingly captured Donovan, and the car- 
riage door shut him inside. 

“Toniapowski’s your man,” he as- 
sured Neal, as they rattled down Sutter 
Street. “Old boy imported a Russian 
vehicle on runners last year and, strange 
to say, hasn't used it yet.” ; 

“Will he let it out in a hatful of snow, 
d’ye think ?” 

“Be easy, me boy; we'll take it away 
from him.” 

Cassilly leaned anxiously out of the 
window. They were approaching a 
certain house that for two months Neal 
had not even passed. ‘To California 
Street,” he called to the driver, and the 
cab tacked slowly upward toward Nob 
Hill. 

But misfortune still rode postilion. 
The obliging Russian was full of polite 
regret. He had just sent the sleigh, 
which was of no possible use to him in 
San Francisco, up to the carnival at 
Truckee. Might he suggest that some 
other form of vehicle would be 
more Anything in his stables was 
at Mr. Cassilly’s service. 

Then Neal played the card that every 
racing man understands. 

“It’s a bet,”’ he explained. 

Ah, a different matter. Yes, the prince 
understood perfectly. But if a sleigh 
was necessary, a sleigh must be found! 

“That’s the talk!” declared Donovan. 
And they had a whiskey and soda on it; 
and another. And then the prince had 
an inspiration. 

“My very excellent friend, Walter 
Morosco,” he suggested, “he is the man 
you look for.” 

“What would he be doing with a 
sleigh?” inquired Neal, in amazement. 

“It is his new production at the Opera 
House,” the prince explained. “In it 
the snow falls and a sleigh appears that 
is not pasteboard. That is all I know, 
but it is the only one I think of. I will 
give you a card No, wait! I will 








accompany you!” 
“Ts this here a bloomin’ movin’ recep- 
tion?” demanded the indignant cabby, 


as the highly entertained Mr. Morosco 
joined the party in the four-wheeler. 

“Grand Opera House and stow your 
lip,” advised Cassilly. 

“*Tis not,” he explained, in answer to 
the manager’s banter, “that I can get up 
a snowstorm whenever | want a sleigh 
ride, but ‘tis the clerks of the weather 
has raised me one this round and I have 
to cover.” 

In the property room of the old barn, 
known as the Grand Opera House, the 
four men alternately shoved, kicked and 
sat in an object which the manager 
proudly exhibited as “the real thing!” 

“Can't you take the snow scene off 
the side?” inquired Donovan, regarding 
the pictorial decoration with disfavor, 
“it puts the San Francisco article so to 
the blush.” 

“Not a bit,” protested Neal. ‘‘ ’Tis 
an example for us to live up to. Hurry 
up, boys, or the sun will be out and spoil 
everything.” 

They had another all round while the 
team was being hitched up at the near- 
est livery stable. Then the south of 
Market Street populace were edified by 
the sight of a small red sleigh attached 
to a large and lively gray horse, scrap- 
ing rapidly up Market Street. 

“Hi, Santa Claus! Look at Santa 
Claus!” yelled a newsboy, with joyous 
gesticulation in Neal’s direction. Neal 
reached at him with his whiplash, in no- 
wise disturbed. He certainly was at- 
tracting a good deal of attention. As 
he whirled round the corner from Mar- 
ket to Powell Street, a man in a light 
overcoat turned, stared and touched his 
companion on the shoulder. ‘‘Neal Cas- 
silly on a bat,” he said, and they both 
craned up the street. 

Nick Carter, coming out of the Uni- 
versity Club, waved his hat and 
shouted, “Whose rig?” 

*Toniapowski’s !’” Neal shouted back, 
with wicked satisfaction. He turned 
down to Post Street to avoid 1224 Sut- 
ter Street, and drew up at the Islin at 
exactly five minutes to four. An occa- 
sional sickly snowflake fluttered down. 

The door of the divinity was banked 
high with flowers. Evidently the Cres- 
cent had not yet risen, so he sat himself 














down to wait in a plush-and-gilt draw- 
ing-room with the philosophy acquired 
in the service of the fickle Molly. 


Half-past six saw the Crescent, rosy 
with the cool wind, running up the long 
steps to her door, and the Cassilly hold- 
ing in a dancing thoroughbred, while 
the little actress made her adieus. 

“So spirited, so droll! Monsieur Cas- 
sillee, are vou a wizard?) Only one wish 
you would not gratify! You would not 
make vour horse to run away with me!” 

“Oh, God forbid that any but me 
should run away with vou!” cried the 
gallant Cassilly. 

She laughed, curtsied and the door 
closed behind her. 

“Whr-r-r-r-r!" said an electric car, 
nearly removing the off runner of the 
sleigh. 

As Neal explained afterward, things 
began to happen from that moment. 
l‘irst he was aware of an upward mo- 
tion—then a downward motion—then a 
forward motion. There was a determi- 
nation in this last direction that seemed 
to refute the possibility of heaven or 
hell. They would stay on the.earth for 
a while yet, and cover quite an area. 
Two or three men made futile passes 
with their hats, succeeding in hastening 
the flight. The big gray was putting 
on steam with every jump. Neal's sport- 
ing blood was up. He was enjoying 
it. He sawed on the reins and kept the 
sleigh off the sidewalk. 

They rushed down Post Street like a 
thunderbolt. A dog diverted their course 
at the bottom. They tacked down Kear- 
ney Street, paralyzing the traffic, turned 
a corner abruptly enough to crack the 
whiffletree and flew out Sutter Street 
as if the seven devils were after them. 
Neal had a hazy notion of small boys 
climbing lamp-posts and policemen tak- 
ing short cuts; but he could show them 
all a clean pair of heels and, if the 
sleigh would only hold together, he was 
the best advertisement Morosco had 
ever owned. He wished that Molly 
could see him now! Then he left half 
of a runner on a lamp-post, and was not 
so sure that he did. He felt it about 
time to stop. He knew he was some- 
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where, but he was traveling so fast that 
as soon as he recognized one place he 
found himself in another. He would 
have to run the beast into the sidewalk 
and dq it quick, or some one would be 
killed, and he thought he knew who it 
would be. 

He ceased sawing and gave a mighty 
pull to the left. It exceeded his wildest 
hopes. The horse wheeled, charged 
frantically. Neal found himself going 
up hill with a deafening clatter. Then 
something hit something with a crash. 
The sleigh heaved and pitched and then 
neatly inverted itself, 

Neal, without breath enough to 
swear, wrestled in pitch darkness with 
the door-mat and got his head out. He, 
the large gray horse and the small red 
sleigh were occupying all the available 
space in a vestibule at the top of a long 
flight of steps. He was so dazed that 
he did not know what it was all about, 
nor how he arrived at his high position. 

Then a woman in a cap opened the 
door and screamed. And a man came 
out and asked him what he was doing 
there. Then a white dinner gown, that 
looked strangely familiar, appeared and 
wanted to know how he dared make 
such a disgraceful scene on her front 
steps! She wanted him to take his horse 
off instantly. 

Neal, looking out from under the 
sleigh, was equal to the occasion. 

“Pardon me, madam, but I have mis- 
taken the number.” 

The woman screamed. 
she said; ‘he’s killed!” 

The last thing Neal remembered she 
was trying to lift the sleigh off of him. 

Ten minutes later. 

“As sure as you're the dearest girl in 
the world, it isn’t a put up job! Now, 
on me word, Molly, whatever me jokes, 
I never aim to make meself ridiculous. 

“Oh, break me neck if ve must, but 
not me heart! 

“Molly, ye know better! 
down to hell after you! 

“Oh, yes, ye will go there if ye throw 
me over! 

“Molly, dear, wouldn’t I better tie 
the beast to the doorbell and come in to 
dinner ?” 


“It’s Neal!” 


I’d ride 








-THE PASSING OF THE GOD 


(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LYRICAL DRAMA, ‘‘SAPPHO IN LEUCADIA’’) 
By Arthur Stringer 


()NCE. once, I might have listened e’er I go;— 
For like a god you seemed in those glad days 

Of droning wings and langourous afternoons, 

When close beside the murmuring sea we walked. 

Then did the odorous summer ocean seem 

A meadow green where foam one moment flowered 

And then was gone, and ever came again, 

A thousand blossom-burdened Springs in one! 


©). like a God you seemed to me; and I 

Was then most happy, and at little things 

We lightly laughed, and oftentimes we plunged 
Waist-deep and careless in the cool green waves, 
As Tethys once and Oceanus played 

Upon the golden ramparts of the world! 

Then would we rest, and muse upon the sands, 
Heavy with dreams and touched with some sad peace 
Born of our very weariness of joy, 

While drooped the wind, and all the sea grew still, 
And unremembered trailed the idle oar, 

And no leaf moved, and hushed were all the birds, 
And on the dunes the thin green ripples lisped 
Themselves to sleep, and sails swung dreamily 
Where azure islands floated on the air! 


Then did your body seem a temple white 
And I a worshipper who found therein 
No god beyond the gracious marble, yet 
Most meekly kneeled, and learned that I must love! 
The bloom of youth was on your sunburnt cheek, 
The streams of life sang thro’ your violet veins, 
The midnight velvet of your tangled hair 

Lured, as a twilight rill, my passionate hands ; 
The muscles ran and rippled on your back 
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Like wind on evening waters, and your arm 
Seemed one to cherish, or as sweetly crush! 

The odor of your body sinuous 

And saturate with sun and sea-air was 

As Lesbian wine to me, and all your voice 

A pain that took me back to times unknown; 

And all the ephemeral glory of the flesh, 

The mystic sad bewilderment of warmth 

And life, amid the coldness of the world 

Did seem to me so feeble on the Deep, 

( Poised like a sea-bird on some tumbling crest 

As you called faintly back across the waves) 

That one must love it as a little flower— 

So strange, that one must guard it as a child! 
Some spirit of the Sea crept in our veins 

And through long immemorial afternoons 

We mused and dreamed, and wave by pensive wave 
Strange moods stole over us, and lo, we loved! 


Oh, had you gone while still that glory fell 

Like sunlight round you—had you sweetly died, 
I should have loved you now as women love 
The wonder and the silence of the West 

When with sad eyes they breathe a last farewell 
To where the black ships go so proudly out,— 





Watching with twilit faces by the Sea 

Till down some golden rift the fading sails 
Darken and glow and pale amid the dusk, 
Then gleam again, and pass into the gloom! 








THE DREAD OF OCTAVE MICHAUD 


Translated from the_French of Henri Lavedan 


HEN I was a student and lived 
in the Latin Quarter, I used to 
take my meals in a little res- 

taurant in the Boulevard Saint-Michel. 
Among the people that came there reg- 
ularly I was particularly interested in 
a man whose long gray hair framed a 
hollow, pallid face, and who, in both 
summer and winter, wore his coat col- 
lar turned up around his throat. Nearly 
always he sat at the table next to mine. 
Although he was a silent man and cir- 
cumspect even to the manner in which 
he cut his meat, I contrived at length 
to penetrate his persistent reserve. He 
seemed somehow to find me not dis- 
agreeable, and at times called me his 
friend. 

Gradually I came to know that he was 
fifty-nine years old, that his name was 
Octave Michaud, that he was a widower 
with no children and had the good for- 
tune to live on his income. I used to 
see him at luncheon and at dinner; and 
he was always alone. 

To me his dull-toned, reticent face 
gave token of mournful brooding, the 
effect of some secret and constant ob- 
session. On several occasions I sought 
to know what might be his trouble, 
whether it was some love affair or some 
money difficulty. It was neither of these. 
What, then, might it be? 

At this direct question he sank his 
head slowly within his collar till the rim 
of it concealed half his large, flat, mar- 
ble-like ears. Then he sighed heavily, 
and said: 

“Ah, that’s the trouble.” 

Immediately he fell into a reverie, 
gazing steadfastly into space. 


One evening when we were leaving 





the restaurant together, he said to me, 
abruptly: ‘Will you come down to my 
place? We'll have a little talk.” 

I accepted his invitation. He hailed 
a cab and gave the driver an address in 
the Avenue des Champs-Elysées. On 
the way he did not say a word. The 
cab drew up before a magnificent house 
that had the appearance of being closed. 
Branches of trees reached over a wall, 
and in the light evening breeze scarves 
of ivy fluttered at the balconies. 

“What house is this?” I asked him, in 
a tone of mystification. 

“It is mine,” he answered. 

We went inside the doors, up a wide 

staircase and through several large 
rooms. [Even in the dim light on our 
way I felt the character of the house to 
be one of luxury and opulence, from 
the velvet thickness of the carpets and 
the occasional sweep of massive draper- 
ies against my face. 
- At last we stopped before an opened 
door. Until now he had walked in ad- 
vance. Here he stepped aside to let 
me pass, lighted a taper and said: 

“This is my room.” 

I went forward in slow amaze. The 
exquisite, sensual grace of the eight- 
eenth century, its coquettish voluptu- 
ousness, its daring frivolity of taste, 
all apparently had governed the decora- 
tion of the apartment. Woven flowers 
ran in garlands on ornate hangings, a 
host of mirrors were disposed to sur- 
prise the woman that should pass with 
the ephemeral picture of her beauty; 
and in the air floated a strange, haunt- 
ing perfume of the years departed. 

And this was his room; and his name 
was Michaud! And he spent sixty 
cents a day for his luncheon! 











I studied him as he brooded, rather 
collapsed than seated in a huge arm- 
chair. He was even more pale than 
usual and the bloodless hollows of his 
eves awoke in me a certain disquietude. 
lor an instant I regretted that I had 
accepted his invitation. 

He motioned me to a chair at his 
side. 

Then in the ominous silence that the 
heavy closed doors made sure, quite in- 
different to the thousand attractions of 
surrounding luxury, he began to speak 
slowly, very, very slowly. 


“IT must tell some one the secret of my 
grief. For years and years my life has 
been one long anguish. You could not 
guess why, and so I shall tell you. . . 

“An idea has taken root here”’—he 
touched his forehead with his index fin- 
ger—“and nothing can remove it. It is 
fixed.” 

Then, leaning forward and laying his 
hands on my shoulders, he whispered, 
as if ashamed of the confession: “I am 
afraid of death.” 

I shuddered. 

Laying stress on each syllable, as 
though to make me feel absolutely the 
terror of the idea, he repeated: “I—am 
afraid—of—death! You will under- 
stand now why I suffer.” 

This avowal he made with the utter 
simplicity of a child that is sick and 
seeks pity. 

“But you're not the only one who 
is afraid of death,’ I interposed. 
“Everybody wants to live and to live 
long.” 

Shaking his head, he went on: “No, 
no. You don't catch my meaning. I’m 
not in love with life: I am afraid of 


death. I would consent to anything 
else but life—except death—except 
death. I can never be reconciled to 
that. . 


“How did this terror first come over 
me? Icannot say. I remember to have 
experienced it at the earliest age of 
reason. When I was a little boy, later, 
as a young man, all my life long this 
has been my martyrdom. The persistent 
thought of death never allows me a 
moment’s respite. I think of it when I 
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get up in the morning, while I dress, in 
the street, when I am eating, always, 
everywhere until night when I go to 
bed. This frightful dread rules over 
even my sleeping hours, haunting my 
dreams. God, how I have suffered! 

“Put yourself in my place. I am 
worth about two or three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, a considerable fortune; 
and not for a single quarter of an hour 
of my life has it helped me to forget. I 
have tried all conceivable distractions, 
have plunged into the most extravagant 
follies. Even before I could put into 
action the subterfuges on which I[ 
counted most, I have felt how wholly 
useless they would prove. 

“The thing is, because it ought to 
be. . . . I wonder whether it is a dis- 
ease or a punishment? Tell me frankly 
what you think. I know I’m not right 
in my mind. You don’t know that any 
better than I. ... Ah, I can read in 
your eyes the word that is on your lips: 
‘Love.’ Ha, Love! I’ve sought love, 
have played love and have lost. I mar- 
ried a woman who idolized me and 
whom I worshiped with all the ardor of 
my soul. Yet the eternal dread swayed 
always between us. J must die, ] must 
die. Everybody dies. Shall my turn 
come in ten years, in twenty? To- 
morrow, perhaps? Within ten min- 
utes? Who can tell? 

“And do you know, sir, that at such 
times by brain works with marvelous 
rapidity. I can see a thousand things, 
a thousand details at a glance and with 
photographic accuracy. I am on my 
back in bed. They are watching my 
body. I feel my beard growing. The 
coffin is standing upright in one corner 
of the room. To me it looks small. ... 
All these things fill me with an awe— 
but there, I’ve said enough. I see you 
understand now; and I do not wish that 
vou should become a prey to the same 
terrors. I know how much one suffers 
from them. 

“IT told you just now that I have been 
married. My wife is dead. I had two 
children. Both are dead. It sounds 
like a plot. As to my parents, they 


have long since passed away. I am quite 
alone. 


Quite alone. 
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“The luxury of my house has become 
intolerable to me. I have no family, no 
friends. So I pick up my meals here 
and there and come back to this place as 

slate at night as possible—with the 
dread that never ceases to dog my 
steps. 

“At this very moment while I talk to 
you, Death stands beside me, here in my 
room, ... [am sure of it. ...« And 
this has lasted for fifty years, 

“Good-by, young man. I fear I have 
saddened you quite wantonly. Go back 
to your home, please—leave me— 
leave i 

As he spoke he arose and conducted 
me down to the door. I went away, 
my mind full of gloom. 





I never saw him again at the restau- 
rant where we had met; and gradually 
the thought of him slipped from my 


memory. 
travel. 

Two years later, as I was walking 
down the Champ-Elvsées, I felt a chill 
in my veins on finding myself before the 
house in which he had made to me the 
confession of his strange fear. 

Curiosity itched me to learn what had 
become of my maniacal friend. I rang 
the bell. An old servant opened the 
door. 

“Monsieur Michaud?” I inquired. 

“He died last year, sir.” 

I was shocked at the news. 

“Here in this house?” 

“Yes, sir, I was present with the 
doctor. He could not bear the idea of 
being leit alone, sir. ‘Vincent,’ he kept 
saying to me, ‘Vincent, I am afraid— 
afraid.’ Suddenly he slipped out of 
my arms, his eyes rolled white and he 
cried: ‘Is it, then, no more than this? 
And he died.” 


Besides, I spent some time in 
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A LECTURE 


By Helena M. Livingstone 


éeT LOVE having tea with you alone 
like this,” the girl remarked, as 
she threw her absurdly large 
muff on one chair, her gloves on an- 
other and unpinned a bunch of gar- 
denias preparatory to removing her 
coat, ‘“‘we can have such a nice long talk, 
and I have lots to tell you. Life has been 
rather amusing lately,” and, having 
made herself thoroughly comfortable, 
she sank onto the low, cushioned seat 
in front of the fire and helped herself 
to a generous slice of almond cake. 
“Molly!” I asked, despairingly, ‘what 
mischief have you been up to lately?” 
For, alas! when Molly spoke in 
that particular tone of voice of amusing 


herself, I knew that it meant mischief, 
“Who is it now, you bad child, and 
how are your relatives?” 

“Aunt May is a good deal exas- 
perated and Clara is in her usual state 
of placid wonderment at my behavior. 
Really, Camela, how is it possible for 
two girls—and first cousins at that, too 
—to be as different as Clara and I? 
Why, she is twenty-three, and I am 
only nineteen, yet I know twenty times 
as much about the world as she does, 
and I am certain that I have amused 
myself more in the last three months 
than she has in the whole course of her 
existence. Really I am.” 

“Knowing you as well as I do, I am 








not in the least inclined to doubt either 
statement, my dear,” I remarked, a trifle 
dryly. 

“And if I only possessed Clara’s ethe- 
real style of beauty and was able to cul- 
tivate her placid Madonna expression, I 
should have double the quantity of fun 
at half the risk I run now,” she con- 
tinued, unabashed by my_ remarks. 
“But, somehow, whenever I am doing 
anything that I ought not to, my ex- 
pression gives me away,” and she sighed 
regretfully as she fed her fox terrier 
with lumps of sugar from my tea tray. 

“Don't give him any more sugar,” I 
remonstrated. “It is so bad for him, and 
he is rapidly losing his figure, as it is.” 

“He is just as fond of things that are 
bad for him as his mistress is, aren’t 
you, dear?” she asked, kissing the black 
spot over the dog’s left eye, and giving 
him a candied cherry from the top of 
the cake. “I am having my portrait 
painted,” she added, a trifle discon- 
rectedly. “You must not tell any one. 
It is a dead secret. Aunt May would 
have a fit if she knew. All in white with 
red roses.” 

] am accustomed to the peculiarities 
of Molly’s conversation, so | was able 
to follow her discourse. To any one 
who is not used to her peculiar style, it 
would seem a trifle puzzling. ‘Who is 
painting vou?” | asked. 

“Leland Mortimer. It is really very 
pretty. I have roses in my hair, on top 
and some low down just behind my ear, 
and a great cluster of them clasped in 
my arms. He is quite crazy about me 
just now and it’s awfully flattering.” 

“Listen to me, Molly. I am certainly 
not a prude, and I believe in every one’s 
having a good time, but I really do think 
that you are terribly foolish to have a 
fiirtation with Leland Mortimer. To be- 
gin with, he is a great deal too old for 
you; in the second place, he is married, 
and lastly—— Well, you know what 
his reputation is like. You certainly 
need a good lecture, you foolish child.” 

“Isn't it fascinating to have a much 
older man attentive to you?” she in- 


quired, confidentially, tucking her hand 
into mine and nestling her head against 
my knees. 


“The mere fact of his hav- 
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ing known so many women and yet car- 
ing for one’s own insignificant self is a 
strong attraction. To have him atten- 
tive to me pleases and flatters me infi- 
nitely more than to have any quantity 
of eligible young men hanging around. 
You understand exactly what I mean, 
don’t vou?” she asked, twisting her 
fluffy, black head round until she could 
look up into my face. “Tell the truth, 
Camela. Don't you?” 

“Yes, I do,’ I answered, truthfully 
and rather meekly. “I remember feel- 
ing exactly the same way once myself 
when I was about your age. But still, 
it is very foolish, and there is one thing 
that you ought to remember, and that is, 
that if this studio business were found 
out, you would have everything to lose 
by it and Leland Mortimer nothing.” 

‘But nothing will be found out. He 
is much too clever for that.” 

“Does Cécile approve?’ Cécile was 
Molly's much-enduring maid, who 
usually accompanied her, even on her 
craziest jaunts. 

“No, but she disapproves less since 
Leland provided her with some amus- 
ing I*rench books to read during the sit- 


tings. She says that he has a ‘goiit trés 
chic, in books. Yesterday afternoon I 


told Aunt May that I was going to have 
tea with you, and we made tea in the 
studio. It was such fun. We boiled 
the water on a little spirit lamp and 
made the tea ourselves.” 

“Where was Cécile?) Why didn’t you 
let her do it?” 

“Oh, she was very much occupied 
with her book in the litude room off the 
studio, and it seemed a shame to. dis- 
turb her.” 

“Molly! Molly!" I sighed. “I wonder 
that your poor aunt’s hair is not gray.” 

“T think it would be if she had any 
idea of all the things that I do,” was 
the frank response. “Oh, Camela! It 
was such fun! Somehow, the general 
atmosphere of the studio, the pictures 
and tapestries, the queer bits of china 
and bronze, his lovely pieces of old bro- 
cade, which are really priest’s vest- 
ments; the red-shaded lamps, and then 
our own little tea table in front of the 
open fire was so delightfully Bohemian, 
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and——— Well, the opposite of respect- 
able, and the thought of Aunt May’s 
expression if she walked in on the scene 
put a finishing touch to my enjoyment.” 

I could not refrain from smiling at 


“her, she looked so mischievous and at 


the same time so pleading. “It certainly 
sounds attractive,” I admitted, “and | 
understand your feelings perfectly. But 
still, as long as you are not really in 
love with Mr. Mortimer, is the game 
worth the candle? If you cared for 
him and it was the only way of seeing 
him, I should say: Take the risks and 
go. But, as it is, do you really think it 
is worth while? I don’t.” 

“T think anything is worth while that 
amuses one, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t think I do. I have al- 
ways gone on the principle of amusing 
myself for the moment without looking 
ahead, and look kovv little I have done 
with my life.” 1 am always strictly 
truthful and frank with Molly, for that 
young lady is very quick at seeing 
through any prevarications or decep- 
tions; but I also try to instill a moral les- 
son when I am able to. 

“How little you have done with your 
life!” Molly sat bolt upright in her 
astonishment and indignation. “Why, 
Camela! What on earth are you talk- 
ing about? I don’t know any other 
woman that has got half as much pleas- 
ure, amusement and experience out of 
her life as you have. You aren’t mar- 
..ed because you don’t want to be; but 
just think of the line of men.” 

She settled down and, looking into 
the fire again, began in a ruminating 
voice: ‘First, there was Jack Howard, 
when you were sixteen. Do you remem- 
ber that hideous governess, who thought 
he was in love with her? You fostered 
the idea so as to see more of him. Then 
Mr. Williams. What a fool you made of 
him! Lord Dunville came next; he 
was awfully nice. I have often won- 
dered why you didn’t a 

“Molly!” I interrupted, desperately. 
“We were talking about Leland Morti- 
mer, weren’t we? Let’s continue with 
our original subject.” Perhaps I some- 
times wondered why I hadn’t, but I 
didn’t care to discuss it. Unluckilv for 





me, Molly had known me all my life, 
and had no respect for my eight years’ 
seniority. 

“He is awfully generous,” she re- 
marked. 

“Generous! Who?” I asked, for my 
mind was still dwelling on the past and 
Molly’s conversation had to be carefully 
followed to be ur derstood. 

“Oh! why Leland Mortimer, of 
course. These are his flowers [ am 
wearing. He has sent them to me every 
day for the past fortnight. Aunt May 
thinks that that stupid Clark boy sends 
them, so she doesn’t mind.” 

“Stupid Clark boy!” I reiterated. 
“Why, two months ago you were crazy 
about him.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say I was. But now 
he bores me to extinction. Listen, Ca- 
mela. I want to consult you seriously,” 
and Molly looked straight ahead, but 
had the grace to grow a little pink as 
she proceeded. “You know that I have 
never let any one kiss me since that once 
you know of, when I was seventeen; 
that is to say, a kiss that counts.” 

“And what kind of a kiss doesn’t 
count?” I interrupted, rather curiously. 

“Oh, I mean a haphazard one on the 
back of one’s head or ear or neck. Of 
course, there is only one that really 
does count. As for the others, they 
don’t matter. Do you think so?” 

“T don’t know about that. But con- 
tinue your discourse, for you are rather 
interesting.” 

“But I want to know what you think. 
Is there any harm in the haphazard 
ones ?” 

I considered this question for a mo- 
ment and then propounded one of my 
own: “How many non-counting ones 
have you ever had, Molly ?” 

“Two, I think,” she answered, quite 
seriously. 

“Then they don’t matter. It is when 
they grow into a habit that I object to 
them. It is like rougeing. When you 
get accustomed to it, you lose your per- 
ceptions and put on too much.” 

“Do you think that if you want to let 
people kiss you and yet don’t that you 
have done just as much harm as if you 
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let them ?—that the thought is the same 
as the deed?” 

I could not help laughing. “Oh, 
Molly! I recognize the lingo. What 
man has been using that argument with 
you?” 

“How do you know any man has? It 
is simply a question I was asking you 
myself.” 

“My dear child, that is a favorite 
maxim with most men, that the thought 
is the same as the deed, but never be- 
lieve it, dear. One cannot control one’s 
thoughts, but one usually can one’s 
deeds; and, after all, they are what 
count—at least, in this world.” 

“T found this round my gardenias this 
morning,” and Molly held aloft a slen- 
der gold chain bangle with a tiny dia- 
mond dog hanging from it. “Do you 
think I might keep it?” 

“I don’t approve of accepting presents 
from men. I don’t think it is very 
nice, do you?” 

“T don’t know.” Molly's voice was 
rather regretful. She had a child’s 
fondness for bracelets. “It seems such 
a shame to send it back after all the 
trouble he took to have it made. It is 
pretty, isn’t it?” 

The modeling of the tiny fox terrier 
was beautifully done, and I could not 
help thinking, as I glanced from the 
trinket in Molly’s hand to the locket at 
my breast what good taste Leland Mor- 
timer had in jewelry. It is rather an 
odd design, my locket, a flat gold heart 
surmounted by a diamond lily pierced 
through the center with a ruby dagger. 

We had been discussing Swinburne 
one afternoon, and he had quoted cer- 
tain lines that he said reminded him of 
me. 


“Thou whose peerless 
Eyes are tearless, _ ; 
And thy thoughts like cold, sweet lilies.” 


A short time afterward the locket had 
arrived with only a few words scribbled 
on a card: “The lily humanized. L. M.” 
And, somehow——— 

“Why don’t you answer me, Camela,” 
Molly’s voice broke into my reverie, 


“instead of holding your hand over your 
locket and gazing ahead of you into 
space in that disconcerting way? By the 
way, who gave you that locket, Camela ? 
I don’t think you ever told me, did 
you?” 

“T don’t know that there is any harm, 
after all, in your keeping that little 
bangle,” I answered, rather hurriedly. 
“Tt is not as if it were a more important 
piece of jewelry, and, besides, it is very 
appropriate for you.” 

“IT must be going,” Molly said, as she 
rose rather lazily from her seat and be- 
gan to collect her scattered belongings. 
Her dog suddenly became very alert, 
glancing with expectant eves and fran- 
tically wagging his tail from his mis- 
tress to the door and from the door to 
his mistress. ‘““We are dining at Sherry’s 
at seven, and I must dress. What time 
is it?” 

“Only half-past six. You won't be 
late at all, will you?” 

“Tt would give them too great a shock 
if I were ready on time, so perhaps it is 
as well that I should be a little late.” 

“How are you going home? Has Cé- 
cile come for you?” 

“No: Aunt May sent.the brougham. 
I see it is waiting. Well, good-by, dear. 
I feel more easy about keeping the 
bracelet, now I know that you approve. 
And thanks, so much, for the lecture; it 
has done me a lot of good. I won’t do 
anything more crazy than I can help 
until I am really in love. And then, as 
you say, the game is always worth the 
candle. Why! Here is Mr. Edge- 
worth,” she added as the door opened. 
“IT am sure he needs a lecture, too. Don't 
be afraid, Mr. Edgeworth, she will 
teach you a lot, and they are not really 
very disagreeable.” And, with a kiss 
and a laugh, she was gone. 

“Why so thoughtful, Miss Constant?” 

“T was thinking,” I answered, slowly, 
“of the old Biblical proverb about a 
brother’s eye, and wondering how much 
she knew.” 

“Knew about what ?” 

“The Scriptures, of course. What 
will you take, a whiskey and soda? Or 
shall I ring for some fresh tea?” 
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By James 


OBBINS, reporter for the Pica- 
yune, and Dumars, of L’Abeille 
—the old French newspaper that 

has buzzed for nearly a century—were 
good friends, well proven by years 
of ups and downs together. They were 
seated where they had a habit of meet- 
ing—in the little, Creole-haunted café 
of Madame Tibault, in Dumaine Street. 
If you know the place. you will expe- 
rience a thrill of pleasure in recalling it 
to mind. It is small and dark, with six 
little polished tables, at which you may 
sit and drink the best coffee in New 
Orleans, and concoctions of absinthe 
equal to Sazerac’s best. Madame Ti- 
bault, fat and indulgent, presides at the 
desk, and takes your money. Nicolette 
and Mémé, madame’s nieces, in charm- 
ing bib aprons, bring the desirable bev- 
erages. 

Dumars, with true Creole luxury, 
was sipping his absinthe, with half- 
closed eves, in a swirl of cigarette 
smoke. Robbins was looking over the 
morning Pic., detecting, as young re- 
porters will, the gross blunders in the 
make-up, and the envious .bele-pencil- 
ing his own stuff had received. This 
item, in the advertising columns, caught 
his eye, and with an exclamation of 
sudden interest he read it aloud to his 
friend: 


PUBLIC AUCTION.—At three o'clock 
this afternoon there will be sold to the high- 
est bidder all the common property of the 
Little Sisters of Samaria, at the home of 
the Sisterhood, in Bonhomme Street. The 
sale will dispose of the building, ground, and 
the complete furnishings of the house and 
chapel, without reserve. 


This notice stirred the two friends to 
a reminiscent talk concerning an episode 
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in their journalistic career that had oc- 
curred about two years before. They 
recalled the incidents, went over the old 
theories, and discussed it anew, from the 
different perspective time had brought. 

There were no other customers in the 
café. Madame’s fine ear had caught 
the line of their talk, and she came over 
to their table—for had it not been her 
lost money—her vanished twenty thou- 
sand dollars—that had set the whole 
matter going? 

The three took up the long-abandoned 

vstery, threshing over the old, dry 
caaff of it. It was in the chapel of this 
louse of the Little Sisters of Samaria 
that Robbins and Dumars had _ stood 
curing that eager, fruitless news search 
of theirs, and looked upon the gilded 
statue of the Virgin. 

“Thass so, boys,” said madame, sum- 
ming up. “‘Thass ver’ wicked man, 
\M’sieur Morin. Everybody shall be 
cert’ he steal those money I plaze in his 
hand for keep safe. Yes. He's boun’ 
spend that money, somehow.” Madame 
turned a broad and comprehensive smile 
upon Dumars. “I ond’stand you, 
\M’sieur Dumars, those day you come 
ask me fo’ tell ev’ything I know ‘bout 
\M’sieur Morin. Ah! ves, I] know most 
time when those men lose money you 
say, ‘Cherches la femmie’—there is 
somewhere the woman. But not for 
\sieur Morin. No, boys. Before he 
shall die, he is like one saint. You 
might’s well, M’sieur Dumars, go try 
find those money in those statue of 
Virgin Mary that M’sieur Morin pre- 
sent at those p’tite socurs, as try find 
one femme.” 

At Madame Tibault’s last words, 


Robbins started slightly and cast a 
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keen, sidelong glance at Dumars. The 
Creole sat, unmoved, dreamily watching 
the spirals of his cigarette smoke. 

It was then nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and, a few minutes later, the two 
friends separated, going different ways 
to their day’s duties. And now follows 
the brief story of Madame Tibault’s 
vanished thousands : 


New Orleans will readily recall to 
mind the circumstances attendant upon 
the death of Mr. Gaspard Morin, in that 
city. Mr. Morin was an artistic gold- 
smith and jeweler, in the old French 
Quarter, and a man held in the high- 
est esteem. He belonged to one of the 
oldest I‘rench families, and was of some 
distinction as an antiquary and _ histo- 
rian. He was a bachelor, about fiity 
years of age. He lived in quiet comfort, 
at one of those rare old hostelries in 
Royal Street. He was found in his 
rooms, one morning, dead from un- 
known causes. 

When his affairs came to be looked 
into, it was found that he was _ prac- 
tically insolvent, his stock of goods and 
personal property barely—but nearly 
enough to free him from censure—cov- 
ering his liabilities. Following, came 
the disclosure that he had been intrusted 
with the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars by a former upper servant in the 
Morin family, one Madame Tibault, 
which she had received as a legacy from 
relatives in France. 

The most searching scrutiny by 
friends and the legal authorities failed 
to reveal the disposition of the money. 
It had vanished, and left no trace. Some 
weeks before his death, Mr. Morin had 
drawn the entire amount, in gold coin, 
from the bank where it had been placed 
while he looked about (he _ told 
Madame Tibault) for a safe invéSt- 
ment. Therefore, Mr. Morin’s memory 
seemed doomed to bear the cloud of 
dishonesty, while madame was, of 
course, disconsolate. 

Then it was that Robbins and Du- 
mars, representing their respective jour- 





‘nals, began one of those pertinacious 


private investigations which, of late 
years, the press has adopted as a means 
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to glory and the satisfaction of public 
curiosity. 

“Cherches la femme,” said Dumars. 

“That's the ticket!” agreed Robbins. 
“All roads lead to the eternal feminine. 
We will find the woman.” 

They exhausted the knowledge of the 
staff of Mr. Morin’s hotel, from the 
bell-boy down to the proprietor. They 
gently, but inflexibly, pumped the fam- 
ily of the deceased as far as his cousins 
twice removed, They artfully sounded 
the employees of the late jeweler, and 
dogged his customers for information 
concerning his habits. Like  blood- 
hounds, they traced every step of the 
supposed defaulter, as nearly as might 
be, for years along the limited and 
monotonous paths he had trodden. 

At the end of their labors, Mr. Morin 
stood, an immaculate man. Not one 
weakness that might be served up as a 
criminal tendency, not one deviation 
from the path of rectitude, not even a 
hint of a predilection for the opposite 
sex, was found to be placed to 
his debit. His life had been as regular 
and austere as a monk’s; his habits, 
simple and unconcealed. Generots, 
charitable, and a model in propriety, 
was the verdict of all who knew him, 

“What, now ?” asked Robbins, finger- 
ing his empty notebook. 

“Cherchez la femme,” said Dumars, 
lighting a cigarette. “Try Lady Bell- 
airs.” 

This piece of femininity was the race- 
track favorite of the season. Being fem- 
inine, she was erratic in her gaits, and 
there were a few heavy losers about 
town who had believed she could be 
true. The reporters applied for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Morin? Certainly not. He was 
never even a spectator at the races. Not 
that kind of a man. Surprised the gen- 
tlemen should ask. 

“Shall we throw it up?” suggested 
Robbins, “and let the puzzle department 
have a try?” 

“Cherchezs la femme,’ hummed Du- 
mars, reaching for a match. “Try the 
Little Sisters of What-d’you-call-’em.” 

It had developed, during the investi- 
gation, that Mr. Morin had held this 
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benevolent order in particular favor. 
He had contributed liberally toward its 
support, and had chosen its chapel as 
his favorite place of private worship. 
It was said that he went there daily to 
make his devotions at the altar. In- 
deed, toward the last of his life his 
whole mind seemed to have fixed itself 
upon religious matters, perhaps to the 
detriment of his worldly affairs. 

Thither went Robbins and Dumars, 
and were admitted through the narrow 
doorway in the blank stone wall that 
frowned upon Bonhomme Street. An 
old woman was sweeping the chapel. 
She told them that Sister Feélicité, the 
head of the order, was then at prayer 
at the altar in the alcove. In a few mo- 
ments she would emerge. Heavy, black 
curtains screened the alcove. They 
waited. 

Soon the curtains were disturbed, 
and Sister Félicité came forth. She 
was tall, tragic, bony and _ plain-fea- 
tured, dressed in the black gown and 
severe bonnet of the sisterhood. 

Robbins, a good rough-and-tumble 
reporter, but lacking the delicate touch, 
began to speak. 

They represented the press. The 
lady had, no doubt, heard of the Morin 
affair. It was necessary, in justice to 
that gentleman’s memory, to probe the 
mystery of the lost money. It was 
known that he had come often to this 
chapel. Any information, now, con- 
cerning Mr. Morin’s habits, tastes, the 
friends he had, and so on, would be of 
value in doing him posthumous justice. 

Sister Félicité had heard. Whatever 
she knew would be willingly told, but it 
was very little. Monsieur Morin had 
been a good friend to the order, some- 
times contributing as much as a hun- 
dred dollars. The sisterhood was an 
independent one, depending entirely 
upon private contributions for the 
means to carry on its charitable work. 
Mr. Morin had presented the chapel 
with silver candlesticks and an altar 
cloth. He came every day to worship in 
the chapel, sometimes remaining for an 
hour. He was a devout Catholic, con- 
secrated to holiness. Yes, and also in 
the alcove was a statue of the Virgin 
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that he had, himself, modeled, cast, and 
presented to the order. Oh, it was cruel 
to cast a doubt upon so good a man! 

Robbins was also profoundly grieved 
at the imputation. But, until it was 
found what Mr. Morin had done with 
Madame Tibault’s money, he feared the 
tongue of slander would not be stilled. 
Sometimes—in fact, very often—in ai- 
fairs of the kind there was—er—as the 
saving goes—er—a lady in the case. In 
absolute confidence, © now—ii—per- 
haps—— 

Sister I eélicitée’s large eves regarded 
him solemnly. / 

“There was one woman,” she_ said, / 
slowly, “to whom he bowed—-to whont 
he gave his heart.” 

Robbins fumbled rapturously for his 
pencil. 

“Behold the woman!” said Sister I*¢- 
licite, suddenly, in deep tones. 

She reached a long arm and swept 
aside the curtain of the alcove. In there 
was a shrine, lit to a glow of soft color 
by the light pouring through a stained 
glass window. Within a deep niche in 
the bare stone wall stood an image of 
the Virgin Mary, the color of pure 
gold. 

Dumars, a conventional Catholic, suc- 
cumbed to the dramatic in the act. He 
knelt for an instant upon the stone 
flags, and made the sign of the cross. 
The somewhat abashed Robbins, mur- 
muring an indistinct apology, backed 
awkwardly away. Sister Félicité drew 
back the curtain, and the reporters de- 
parted. 

On the narrow stone sidewalk of 
Bonhomme Street, Robbins turned to 
Dumars, with unworthy sarcasm. 





“Well, what next? Churchy law 
fem ?” 

* \bsinthe,” said Dumars. 

With the history of the missing 


money thus partially related, some con- 
jecture may be formed of the sudden 
idea that Madame Tibault’s words 
seemed to have suggested to Robbins’ 
brain. 

Was it so wild a surmise—that the re- 
ligious fanatic had offered up his 
wealth—or, rather, Madame Tibault’s— 


























in the shape of a material symbol of his 
consuming devotion? Stranger things 
have been done in the name of worship. 
Was it not possible that the lost thou- 
sands were molded into that lustrous 
image? That the goldsmith had formed 
it of the pure and precious metal, and 
set it there, through some hope of a 
perhaps disordered brain, to propitiate 
the saints, and pave the way to his own 
selfish glory ? 

That afternoon, at five minutes to 
three, Robbins entered the chapel door 
of the Little Sisters of Samaria. He 
saw, in the dim light, a crowd of per- 
haps a hundred people gathered to at- 
tend the sale. Most of them were mem- 
bers of various religious orders, priests 
and churchmen, come to purchase the 
paraphernalia of the chapel, lest they 
fall into desecrating hands. Others 
were business men and agents come to 
bid upon the realty. <A clerical-looking 
brother had volunteered to wield the 
hammer, bringing to the office of auc- 
tioneer the anomaly of choice diction 
and dignity of manner. 

A few of the minor articles were sold, 
and then two assistants brought for- 
ward the image of the Virgin. 

Robbins started the bidding at ten 
dollars. A stout man, in an ecclesiastical 
varb, went to fifteen. A voice from 
another part of the crowd raised to 
twenty. The three bid alternately, rais- 
ing by bids of five, until the offer was 
fifty dollars. Then the stout man 
dropped out, and Robbins, as a sort of 
coup demain, went to a hundred. 

“One hundred and fifty,” said the 
other voice. 

“Two hundred,” bid Robbins, boldly. 

“Two-fifty,’ called his competitor, 
promptly. 

The reporter hesitated for the space 
of a lightning flash, estimating how 
much he could borrow from the boys in 
the office, and screw from the business 
manager from his next month’s salary. 

“Three hundred,” he offered. 

“Three-fifty,” spoke up the other, in 
a louder voice—a voice that sent Rob- 
bins diving suddenly through the crowd 
in its direction, to catch Dumars, its 
owner, ferociously by the collar. 
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“You unconverted idiot!” hissed 
Robbins, close to his ear—*‘‘pool !” 

“Agreed!” said Dumars, coolly. “I 
couldn’t raise three hundred and fifty 
dollars with a search warrant, but I can 
stand half. What you come bidding 
against me for?” 

“T thought I was the only fool in the 
crowd,” explained Robbins. 

No one else bidding, the statue was 
knocked down to the syndicate at their 
last offer. Dumars remained with the 
prize, while Robbins hurried forth to 
wring from the resources and credit of 
both the price. He soon returned with 
the money, and the two musketeers 
loaded their precious package into a 
carriage and drove with it to Dumar’s 
room, in old Chartres Street, nearby. 
They lugged it, covered with a cloth, 
up the stairs, and deposited it on a table. 
A hundred pounds it weighed, if an 
ounce, and at that estimate, according to 
their calculation, if their daring theory 
were correct, it stood there, worth 
twenty thousand golden dollars. 

Robbins removed the covering, and 
opened his pocketknife. 

“Sacré!” muttered Dumars, shudder- 
ing. “It is the Mother of Christ. What 
would you do?” 

“Shut up, Judas!” said Robbins, 
coldly. “It’s too late for you to be 
saved now.” 

With a firm hand, he chipped a slice 
from the shoulder of the image. The 
cut showed a dull, grayish metal, with a 
thin coating of gold leaf. 

“Lead!” announced Robbins, hurling 
his knife to the floor—‘gilded!” 

“To the devil with it!’ said Dumars, 
forgetting his scruples. ‘I must have 
a drink.” 

Together they walked moodily to the 
café of Madame Tibault, two squares 
away. 

It seemed that madame’s mind had 
been stirred that day to fresh recollec- 
tions of the past services of the two 
young men in her behalf. 

“You musn’ sit by those table,” she 
interposed, as they were about to drop 
into their accustomed seats. ‘“Thass 
so, boys. But, no. I mek you come at 
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this room, like my trés bons amis. Yes. 
I goin’ mek for you myself one anisette 
and one café royale ver’ fine. Ah! I 
lak treat my fren’ nize. Yes. Plis come 
in this way.” 

Madame led them into the little back 
room, into which she sometimes invited 
the especially favored of her customers. 
In two comfortable armchairs, by a big 
window that opened upon the court- 
yard, she placed them, with a low table 
between. Bustling hospitably about, she 
began to prepare the promised refresh- 
ments. 

It was the first time the reporters had 
been honored with admission to the 
sacred precincts. The room was in 
dusky twilight, flecked with gleams of 
the polished, fine woods and burnished 
glass and metal that the Creoles love. 
From the little courtyard a tiny foun- 
tain sent in an insinuating sound of 
trickling waters, to which a banana 
plant by the window kept time with its 
tremulous leaves. 

Robbins, an investigator by nature, 
sent a curious glance roving about the 
room. From some barbaric ancestor, 
madame had inherited a penchant for 
the crude in decoration. 

The walls were adorned with cheap 
lithographs—florid libels upon nature, 
addressed to the taste of the bourgeoise 
—birthday cards, garish newspaper sup- 
plements and specimens of art-advertis- 
ing calculated to reduce the optic nerve 
to stunned submission. A _ patch of 
something unintelligible in the midst of 
the more candid display puzzled Rob- 
bins, and he rose and took a step nearer, 
to interrogate it at closer range. Then 
he leaned weakly against the wall, and 
called out: 

“Madame Tibault! Oh, madame! 
Since when—oh! since when—have you 
been in the habit of papering your walls 
with five thousand dollar United States 
four per cent. gold bonds? Tell,me—is 
this a Grimm’s fairy tale, or should I 
consult an oculist ?” 

At his words, Madame Tibault and 
Dumars approached. 
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“H’what you say?” said madame, 
cheerily. “H’ what you say, M’sieur Rob- 
bin’? Bon? Ah! thoze nize li'l peezes 
papier! One tam [ think those w’at 
you call calendair, wiz ze li’l day of mont’ 
below. But, no. Those wall is broke in 
those plaze, M’sieur Robbin’, and I plaze 
those lil peezes papier to conceal 
ze crack. I did think the couleur harm- 
‘nize so well with the wall papier. Where 
I get them from? Ah, yes, I remem’ 
ver’ well, One day M’sieur Morin, he 
come at my houze—thass ‘bout one 
mont’ before he shall die—thass ‘long 
‘bout tam he promise fo’ inves’ those 
money fo’ me. M’sieur Morin, he leave 
thoze li'l peezes papier in those table, 
and say ver’ much "bout money thass 
hard for me to ond’stan. Mais I never 


see those money again. Thass ver’ 
wicked man, M’sieur Morin. H'what 


you call those peezes papier, M’sieur 
Robbin’—bon?” 

Robbins explained. 

“There’s your twenty thousand dol- 
lars, with coupons attached,” he said, 
running his thumb around the edge 
of the four bonds. “Better get an ex- 
pert to peel them off for you. Mister 
Morin was all right. I'm going out to 
get my ears trimmed.” 

He dragged Dumars by the arm into 
the outer room. Madame was screain- 
ing tor Nicolette and Mémé to come ob- 
serve the fortune returned to her by 
M’sieur Morin, that best of men, that 
saint in glory. 

“Marsy,” said Robbins, “I’m going 
on a jamboree. For three days the es- 
teemed Pic. will have to get along with- 
out my valuable services. I advise you 
to joinme. Now, that green stuff you 
drink is no good. It stimulates thought. 
What we want to do is to forget to re- 
member. I'll introduce you to the only 
lady in this case that is guaranteed to 
produce the desired results. Her name 
is Belle of Kentucky, twelve-year-old 
Bourbon. In quarts. How does the 
idea strike you?” 

“Allons!” said 
la femme.” 


Dumars. “Cherchez 
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THE AGE OF CHARM 





By Geraldine Bonner 


SOMEWHERE in “The Small 
S House at Allington,’ Trollope, 
mentioning the age of Lily Dale's 
mother (which was forty), remarks, 
that, for his part, he thinks it a very 
good age for a woman. To him it had 
just as many attractions, though per- 
haps of a different kind, as belong by 
tradition to twenty years earlier. 
To-day we would not regard this as 
so unusual a point of view as it must 
have been then. Trollope belonged to 
the era of progression, when the heroine 
was advancing from the sixteen and 
seventeen of Sir Walter Scott's period 
to the twenty of Thackeray's and Dick- 
ens’. Even at that time the novelist now 
and then kicked against the pricks with 
which the romantic spirit of the day had 
hedged him in. Beatrice Esmond was as 
triumphantly beautiful as ever at twen- 
ty-cight, and it was even later than that 
when she fascinated the prince, and Es- 
mond and her brother broke their 
swords before the royal guest who had 
dishonored their house. Jane Eyre, on 
the other hand, who has the poise, ex- 
perience and character of a woman of 
thirty, is set down by her author as 
nineteen, an error in art for which the 
fashion of the day is surely responsible. 
As far as fiction goes, the age of 
charm has been steadily advancing. 
When the romantic spirit in England 
began to express itself in the plays of 
the Elizabethan era, fourteen was the 
time of life that fashion ordained for the 
heroine. Juliet—the only heroine in 
Shakespeare whose age is given— 
was at this tender period of her youth, 
and so was Virginia, in Webster’s 
tragedy on the Roman story. Later on, 
during the Restoration, it was still ad- 
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hered to. Miss Hoyden, a great comedy 
character of that coarsely jocund day, 
was fourteen, and so was the heroine of 
“The Gentleman Dancing Master,’ one 
of Wycherley’s four comedies. Field- 
ing increased it by a few years and put 
his lovely and lovable Sophia at seven- 
teen. Then came the bunch of great 
novelists of the middle of the century, 
and they all combined to raise the age 
of charm to twenty. 

Meantime, across the channel, Balzac 

had surprised his world by introducing 
to it the still fresh and bewitching wom- 
an of thirty—‘those women,” Saint- 
Seuve says, “who, having had _ their 
day, waited their painter with vague 
anxiety.” This was regarded as so 
great an innovation that parodies ap- 
peared on it, one of which, **The Wom- 
an of Forty,” is said to have been by 
Théophile Gautier. Soon, however, peo- 
ple began to realize that ‘the most pro- 
lific writer of his day,” which was the 
reputation of Balzac at that time, was 
simply describing the famous belles of 
the Empire, those languid beauties, with 
drooping curls and small sandaled feet, 
the secrets of whose hearts he could 
read and whose subtle fascination he 
could describe. As a contemporary 
critic said, it was not the marble majesty 
of the great Venus that he admired, 
but the daintily modern Parisienne who 
stood gazing at her. 

That France was the first country to 
announce that the young girl in her 
teens has a powerful rival in the woman 
in her thirties, is not surprising, when 
one considers how potent a figure the 
mature charmer has been in French so- 
cial life. No longer young and per- 
haps never beautiful, she has wielded 
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an astonishing power over men and the 
nation. Diane de Poictiers was forty, 
and all the world knew it, though ac- 
cording to Brantome, she “dressed pret- 
tily but pompcusly, all in black and 
white,” when she threw her spell over 
the young prince of eighteen. When he 
ascended the throne as Henry II., she 
was forty-eight, and her influence was 
still paramount. La Grande Mademoi- 
selle was far from young when she mar- 
ried the Duc de Lauzun. And we all 
know that three generations of the 
proud hovse of Sévigné bowed the knee 
before the immortal Ninon de 1’Enclos. 

In the days of the Old Regime and 
the Regency, women who had reached 
and passed the dlreaded quarantaine 
still held sway over the hearts of men. 
Madame de Maintenon at forty had 
married a king, attracting him more, 
however, by her religious fervor than 
by the charms of her person. But her 
niece, Madame de Caylus, was some 
years past that Bridge of Sighs in a 
woman’s life, when she subjugated the 
half-savage ruler of the Russias, Peter 
the Great. Saint-Simon says that even 
at that declining period she was still as 
full of vivacity, as beautiful and as se- 
ductive as ever. 

The women of the salons and the 
Revolution continued these traditions of 
an irresistible fascination at an age of 
autumnal maturity. Many of the former 
kept up their salons and had their faith- 
ful admirers into old age. Madame de 
Lambert received weekly when she was 
eighty-two. Madame du Deffand was 
seventy and blind when she captivated 
Horace Walpole, the man of the world 
of fifty. Madame de Tencin, that adroit 
and not alwavs spiritually aspiring 
chanoinesse, drew to her parlors the 
most brilliant men of the day when she 
was a sentimental lady of more than 
middle age. 

3ut these were conquests more of the 
mind than the hecrt. Where that un- 
ruly organ came into play, there were 
grande passions that rent it at an age 
when the ordinary observer believes it 
to be as devoid of fires as the moon. 
Mlle. Aisse died at thirty-nine, still 
beautiful, still the victim of an unswerv- 





ing devotion for the Chevalier d’Aydie, 
though Voltaire had waked the lyre in 
her praise, and the Duke of Orleans 
sued for her hand. Mlle de Lespinasse, 
a précieuse, a wit and, if not a beau- 
ty, possessed of powers of fascina- 
tion hard to resist, at forty, was 
seized by a romantic love tor M. 
Guilbert, an accomplished and_ bril- 
liant man of twenty-nine. The senti- 
ment so possessed her, that what 
we may imagine was a flirtatious blue- 
stocking became one of the most poctic 
and impassioned scribes of her day. 
Under the influence of the great love of 
her life, she wrote a series of letters that 
have kept her memory alive to the pres- 
ent and are regarded as one of the most 
remarkable collections of love-letters of 
any and all time. 

In the tumult of the Revolution, when 
France was submerged under a flood- 
tide of anarchy, there were still little 
back-waters where love stories began 
and women held their sceptres as queens 
of hearts. Here, too, several of the 
most thrilling romances had for their 
object ladies who had seen the spring- 
time of their days. Madame Roland was 
thirty-nine, when, in the Sainte Pélagie 
prison between the laughter of the 
drunken actresses in the cell near hers 
and the cries of her defenders which 
rose from the street below, she wrote 
the love-letters to Buzot. It was not till 
long afterward that they were discov- 
ered and he was revealed as the “tot que 
je n'ose nommer” of her memoirs. 

It was nearly at the same time that 
the Citizenness Beauharnais, the young 
widow from Martinique, was confined 
in one of the Revolutionary prisons with 
the lady, for love of whom Tallien was 
to make a lion’s fight for the overthrow 
of Robespierre. Some years after, the 
widow became the object of the desper- 
ate infatuation of a young offi- 
cer, her junior by several years, who 
had once spelled his name _ Buon- 
aparte, and accented the terminal let- 
ter. She was at that time thirty-six 
years old, still pretty and coquettish and 
so poor that she was even short of /in- 
gerie in her scanty trousseau. 

The great beauty of these and later 
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days, Julie Récamier, was a woman who 
retained her powers of fascination to the 
age when “the grasshopper shall be- 
come a burden.” From the time of her 
marriage, in her early teens, to the time 
of her death, in the seventies, she sub- 
jugated an army of men. In some 
cases, as in that of the Duc de Laval 
and his son, two generations laid their 
tributes at her feet. Beside her beauty, 
she had a subtle power of sympathy, an 
inextinguishable tact. Sainte-Beuve 
said of her that she listened “avec sé- 
duction.” Perhaps it was these quali- 
ties which age cannot wither that gave 
her her undying charm. She was sev- 
enty and Chateaubriand seventy-nine, 
when he asked her to marry him. They 
remained friends, however, she giving 
as her excuse, that if she married him 
she would deprive him of the one recre- 
ation of his life, which was a daily call 
upon her at three in the afternoon. 
Returning to England, we see that 
while life held many examples of the 


attractiveness of the full-blown and 
passée woman, romantic literature 
never reflected this fact. Shakespeare, 


who himself had loved, to his own re- 
gret, a woman many years his senior, 
touched but lightly on the power of 
autumnal charms. Yet the mother of 
his Virgin Queen, of whom he makes 
a bystander say, “Heaven bless thee! 
Thou hast the sweetest. face I ever 
looked on,’—was, at the time of that 
remark, a fair and accomplished court 
lady of four-and-thirty. We may 
roughly say that Anne Boleyn had 
twenty years of experience as a capti- 
vating woman behind her when she be- 
came the wife of the King. Even in the 
reign of the Merry Monarch, when a 
woman was only valued on her beauty, 
this did not seem to lose its magic at 
the early age the dramatists would 
make us believe. That is, if we may 
judge from Nell Gwyn’s remark that 
she “was resolved to grow fat and look 
young till forty, and then slip out of the 
world with the first wrinkle and the 
reputation of five-and-twenty.” 

In the mysterious love story of Swift 
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and Stella, through which runs _ the 
crimson thread of the tragic passion of 
Esther Vanhomrigh, Stella was the ob- 
ject of the Dean’s most tender expres- 
sions of affection when she was passing 
the Rubicon that stretches from thirty 
to forty. The “Journal of Stella,” full 
of quaint endearments and the cajoling 
terms of the “little language,’ began 
when Esther Johnson was twenty-nine. 
From end to end, it breathes out the 
whispered whimsicalities, the playful 
tenderness that love, unespied and 
sincere, permits itself. It was six years 
later that the alleged marriage took 
place. Whether or no there was a mar- 
riage, Swift continued his endearing 
manner of address to the woman whose 
life he had so selfishly monopolized. 
When she was thirty-eight he said: 
“Thirty-four, we shan’t dispute a year 
or more.” He wrote her verses on her 
birthdays, commending her and making 
half-pensive, half-laughing allusions to 
her advancing years. She was between 
forty and fifty when she died. Some 
years later, after his own death, they 
found among his effects a piece of paper 
containing a lock of her blond hair, 
and bearing the inscription: “Only a 
woman’s hair.” 

It was Thackeray who decided that 
the age of the Venus de Milo was 
thirty-two. This we may take as expert 
authority, and so regard thirty-two as 
the era when a woman is at her perfect 
moment of full bloom. Certainly, it 
would seem that from this on to forty 
are the years when she is most apt to 
feel and to inspire great love. Some 
one has announced that Cleopatra was 
thirty-eight when she and Anthony 
“kissed away kingdoms,” and some one 
else has declared that Helen of Troy 
was nearly forty when Paris was smit- 
ten with her beauty and embroiled the 
gods and heroes in battle. And as these 
two ladies have a reputation for attract- 
iveness unequaled since Eve gave ear 
to the serpent, we may take it that the 
age of charm is nearer the days of In- 
dian summer than the days of spring 
buds and young leaves. 





LA DANSE 


Par Paul Pourot 


L* danse est une indécence! déclar- 
ait a tout venant M. Duchanteau, 

député du Lot-Inférieur et club- 
man distingué. 

Bien que caractére peu rigoriste, il ne 
manquait jamais l’occasion de dénoncer 
publiquement la singularité de nos 
meeurs qui permettent aux hommes cer- 
taines privautés avec les femmes hon- 
nétes,—quand ils les rencontrent dans 
une salle de bal... 

— Ailleurs que dans un bal, disait-il, 
et non sans raison, les mémes femmes 
répondraient a nos impertinences par 
quelques belles paires de soufflets. Au 
bal, elles s’offrent a nous, dociles et sé- 
ductrices : que nous soyons laids, beaux, 
jeunes, vieux, bétes ou spirituels, nous 
avons tous les droits, a tour de role, de 
leur pincer galamment la taille et de les 
faire tournoyer a notre fantaisie, visage 
prés du visage, poitrine contre poitrine. 
C’est agréable... mais indécent. 

Avec ces idées-la, M. Duchanteau 
adorait sa femme,—jeune et jolie,—au 
point d’obéir aveuglément a ses moin- 
dres caprices: il ne lui refusait aucuns 
plaisirs..., hormis pourtant le plaisir de 
la danse, car sur ce chapitre il restait 
sourd aux plus douces priéres... 

Naturellement, par une taquinerie du 
hasard, les invitations mondaines pleu- 
vaient chez lui; et il ne pouvait toutes 
les décliner, en raison de ses relations 
politiques. Souvent donc, aprés diner, 
il s’arrachait, contraint et forcé, aux 
charmes du foyer conjugal, pour ren- 
trer, fort avant dans la nuit, mécon- 
tent...et fatigué d’avoir trop dansé! 

Cependant on finit par s’étonner de 
l’absence réguliére de sa femme a 
toutes les soirées ; puis, comme on soup- 
gonna les vilains motifs de cette ab- 





sence, des invitations particuliéres fu- 
rent dés lors envoyées a “Madame 
Amelie Duchanteau accompagnant son 
mari.” 

Le mari prit la malice en bonne part. 
Sous la menace d’acquerir une réputa- 
tion facheuse en courant seul les salons, 
il décida enfin de conduire sa femme au 
premier bal du ministére des beaux-aris. 

— Nous n’y danserous pas, voila tout! 
se dit-il. 


Agréablement surprise, Mme. Du- 
chanteau se commanda pour la circon- 
stance une robe charmante, mais trés 
simple, agrémentée d’une guirlande de 
fleurs naturelles. Ainsi modestement 
parée, ses épaules voilées d’une chem- 
isette de batiste a petits plissés, elle ob- 
tint un grand succés de beauteé. 

Le ministre lui fit les honneurs de la 
féte. Retenu a l’ecart par un de ses 
bavards collegues, le député du Lot- 
Inférieur la vit danser plusieurs fois 
avec le ministre et ensuite avec un aim- 
able diplomate, M. de Montbrun... Il 
commenca d’éprouver quelque mécon- 
tentement, surtout quand Amélie, toute 
joyeuse, au bras de ce cavalier, lui de- 
manda gentiment: 

— Cela ne te contrairie pas, que je 
danse ? 

— Non. Au contraire! Je suis en- 
chanté... enchanté; amuse-toi, je suis 
enchanté... 

Comment eit-il osé une autre ré- 
ponse? 

Amélie le remercia d’un bon sourire. 
Durant deux longucs heures, deux 
siécles, il ne fit plus que l’entrevoir par- 
mi les groupes de danseurs, passant des 
bras d’un inconnu dans les bras d’un 
autre inconnu! II sentit grandir son ir- 
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ritation, sa colére méme..., car la co- 
quette, qui n’ignorait rien de ses pré- 
ventions contre la danse, ne semblait- 
elle pas le narguer en se livrant sans 
mesure a cet indécent plaisir?... Oh! 
comme il la gronderait en rentrant, 
comme il la sermonnerait ! 

Malheureusement, il ne put la rejoin- 
dre: il dut attendre que, lasse, elle vint 
Jui dire, trés tard: 

— Partons-nous, mon ami? 

Pour toute réponse, il donna l’ordre 
de faire avancer une voiture. 


Pendant le trajet du ministére a leur 
hotel, ils n’échangérent pas quatre pa- 
roles. 

Elle, frileusement emmitouflée, som- 
meillait 4 demi ou révassait ; lui sombre, 
se désarticulait les doigts, frappait du 
pied, ricanait——le tout avec accom- 
pagnement de soupirs gros de menaces. 

A Vhotel, dans le salon précédant la 
chambre a coucher, ils s’observérent 
quelques instants encore a la dérobée. 
Amelie s’impatienta la premiére: 

—Fs-tu devenu muet? dit-elle, mo- 
queuse. Il n’attendait qu’un mot pour 
éclater : 

—QOui! tu désirerais sans doute que 
je fusse muct et aveugle? 

— Quelle idée! 

Tu serais plus a l’aise,—n’est-ce 
pas?—pour satisfaire tes gots de co- 
quetterie ? 

Elle parut stup¢éfaite. 

— Que veux-tu dire? tu n’es guére 
spirituel. 

Il eut un rire sardonique mal réussi: 

—Ah! ah! M. de Montbrun lest da- 
vantage ! 

——M. de Montbrun! certes oui! 

-Vous avez dua bien rire de moi, 
tous deux. Comprend-on un mari qui 
s’inqui¢te des convenances ? 

— Ol veux-tu en venir? 

—A ceci, ma chere: tu ne retour- 
neras jamais au bal! 

Amélie, blessée, répliqua, sur le 
meme ton: 

— Je ne recois pas d’ordre, mon cher. 
Tant que vous n’aurez rien d’extrava- 
gent a me reprocher, j’entends me di- 
vertir comme font les femmes de mon 
age ct de mon rang. Je retournerai au 
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bal toutes les fois que cela me fera 
plaisir. 

— Amélie! 

— Je ne céderai pas! 

— Jamais! 

— Tu céderas. 

—...Ou nous nous séparerons! 

— Une menace? Demain, j’irai chez 
ma mére, monsieur ! 

Frémissante d’indignation, et ne re- 
tenant pas ses larmes, elle s’enferma 
dans sa chambre a double tour de clé. 

M. Duchanteau ne s’attendait point a 
cette fin de dispute. Ah! sa femme lui 
résistait! Elle refusait de sacrifier une 
futilité a leur amour! 

Oh! de cet accés de révolte, il saurait 
bien la punir! 

En attendant, il s’installa, rageur, sur 
un canapé, comptant qu’elle le supplie- 
rait tout a l’heure de se mettre au lit... 

Elle ne fit preuve d’aucune pitie, le 
laissant passer la nuit dans la soli- 
tude... 

Impossible, aprés cela, d’admettre 
qu'elle eit le dernier mot!— Ah! elle 
boudait sérieusement? eh bien! lui aussi 
bouderait. Pour continuer, il sortit, 
sans prévenir personne... 

Mais la promenade au grand air 
apaisa bientOt ses sentiments; et il ren- 
tra, un peu avant le déjeuner, plutot 
prét a tenter une honorable réconcilia- 
tion... 

Amélie, ayant mal interprété sa 
fugue, était sortie a son tour en lui lais- 
sant ce billet : 


“Je suis ches ma mére ow jattends 
vos excuses.” 


La colére de M. Duchanteau prit 
alors des proportions é€piques. II se 
précipita dehors, terrifiant les domes- 
tiques de ses regards furibonds; il allait 
tout droit chez sa belle-mére. On ver- 
rait comment il entendait faire des ex- 
cuses ! 

Au milieu de la rue un passant l’ar- 
réta: 

— Bonjour, cher monsieur! Heureux 
de la rencontre... Peste! vous étes 
pressé? 

Le député du Lot-Inférieur reconnut 
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M. de Montbrun. Lui! toujours? Cet 
homme le poursuivait donc ? 

—Au diable! cria-t-il. 

Le diplomate palit, et, retenant par 
le bras l’'irascible mari: 

— Ce n’est pas a moi, dit-il, que vous 
en voulez? 

— J’en suis peiné, monsieur. Mais la, 
franchement... vous m’ennuyez! 

— Vraiment? Deux de mes amis 
iront vous demander tantdt les motifs 
de cette grossiéreté. 

— Ils seront les bienvenus! 

M. de Montbrun s’éloigna en oubliant 
de saluer. 

Cette affaire imprévue modifia les 
projets de M. Duchanteau. I] dut ajour- 
ner la visite a sa belle-mére, jusqu’aprés 
qu'il aurait donné un joli coup d’épée 
au diplomate trop galant! 
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Ce fut lui qui le recut, le joli coup 
d’épée. 

Lorsqu’il reparut avec le bras en 
écharpe, sa femme, toute tremblante a 
la pensée du danger qu'il avait couru, 
l'accueillit par des baisers. Et tous 
deux se demandérent pardon. 

— Je ne danserai plus jamais! dit- 
elle. 

— Je te promets de n’étre plus ja- 
loux! dit-il. Tu retourneras au bal et 
tu danseras, et je serai heureux de ton 
plaisir. 

— Non. 

— Si. Je le veux. 

— Alors... je ne danserai qu’avec toi! 

Et Mme. Duchanteau se suspendit 
au cou de son mari en murmurant: 

—Tu vois comme il est facile de s’en- 
tendre! 
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THE INTERFERENCE OF VON 


By Allan 


HE hostility between Von and me 
dated from our first encounter, 
when I stumbled over him at the 

threshold of Patricia’s drawing-room, 
and his teeth promptly found my 
Achilles tendon. Then, in the dim light, 
[ glimpsed only a fat, snuff-colored 
snake taking refuge beneath the sofa; 
but when Patricia entered and he knew 
he was safe he wriggled forth, and I 
wondered (as others have done upon 
first sight of a dachshund performing 
this act) when he would stop coming. 
“Graf von Stellenberg told us_ his 
name, and I have it written down 
somewhere,” said Patricia, as she fon- 
dled the pup in her peculiarly exasperat- 
ing way. “It is very long and aristo- 
cratic; that’s why we call him ‘Von’. 


P. Ames 
In his full title there are four of 
them.” 


On that first evening of our acquaint- 
ance a dachshund with a history fur- 
nished a useful topic of conversation, 
but I soon knew him for the nuisance he 
was. It was quite evident, however, 
that his mistress considered him an ob- 
ject of joy and pride, for she never 
tired of exhibiting his silly fetch-and- 
carry tricks, and rewarding him with 
bonbons and tea cakes until he had 
grown too fat for the biggest rabbit hole 
in the country. In fact, his fondness 
for mouthing one’s personal belong- 


ings made it dangerous to _ leave 
anything of the kind within his 
reach. If I ever hated him more 
than usual it was the afternoon he 





























trotted gayly into the room flapping his 
tail, with my hat in his mouth. Of 
course, there were other men present, 
and they and Patricia laughed until, 
like a fool, I snatched the tile from 
Von's drooling lips and went home in a 
huff. 

However, by the time the events I 
am about to describe happened, I had 
learned much, and advanced to a posi- 
tion from where the others, who in the 
beginning had surrounded Patricia with 
an apparently impenetrable cordon, were 
specks in the distance. Only Von was 
even-up and life-size. I had grown too 
familiar with his ways to fall victim to 
any active demonstration, vet by his 
mere passive presence he still worked 
untold harm, sallying from his lair be- 
neath the sofa to claim Patricia’s loving 
attention at the most inopportune mo- 
ments. 

We had spent the afternoon on the 
links, where Patricia, with the sleeves of 
her white sailor suit rolled up to the el- 
bow, had scooped out divots to the 
wild delight of the dachshund, who 
caught and shook them to rags before 
they could be replaced. It was a perfect 
day out of doors; and after playing 
around twice we decided to walk home. 
We set out just as the sun sank be- 
hind the distant mountains, and a de- 
licious breeze arose to cool Patricia’s 
glowing cheeks. 

At the very start she roused Von's 
jealousy by letting me carry her hat, 
and after several ineffectual leaps to 
drag it from my grasp he dropped be- 
hind and followed in moody silence. 
Presently the zephyr freshened and be- 
gan to work charming effects with a 
coiffure already somewhat unsteady 
from the afternoon’s exertions, until at 
the top of a hill along came a gust 
bolder than the rest,.and razed the whole 
wonderful structure. Although there 
can be no doubt that Von had seen it 
that way before, he pretended to be 
petrified at the situation, dropping back 
on his tail in speechless horror. I was 
not looking that way, but Patricia found 
his attitude so comical that she sank 
upon a roadside bowlder and sat shak- 
ing with laughter. 
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“Oh, Von, Von!” she cried; “where 
are your manners? Can you sit there 
and stare when my hairpins are rolling 
all over the road?” 

Von was still too astonished to move, 
but I took the hint and went groveling 
for the hairpins; and, by the time I 
had rounded up the last one, she had 
the thick black masses twisted into shape 
again. 

“Thanks,” she said, holding one 
hand at the back of the coil and extend- 
ing the other. “You keep your head 
in emergencies better than Von—and 
your countenance, too. It must have 
looked terribly droll.” 

“Like a beautiful, black waterfall! 
You might have permitted me to ad- 
mire a few seconds longer,” I sighed, 
as I dusted the pins on my handker- 
chief and dealt them out one by one. 

“T don’t see why,” said she. 

“You looked so ravishingly child- 
like and approachable! For one happy 
moment I lost all awe of you.” 

“*Awe’! What nonsense!” — she 
laughed, stabbing the dusky coil in a 
way I thought the height of reckless- 
ness. ‘You don’t know the meaning of 
the word.” 

“Indeed I do! There are times when 
I tremble before you. Observe how my 
knees shake now.” 

“That’s from crawling about look- 
ing for my jewelry. Come and rest on 
this nice, soft bowlder.”” And she drew 
aside her skirts to make room. 

It was a blessedly small bowlder, and 
after several experiments we found that 
sitting back to back apportioned the 
space to the best advantage. At least, 
that was Patricia's idea. “It’s comfort- 
able,” she declared, “even if it isn’t 
polite.” 

“And now,” she continued, “I must 
tell you without delay that I won’t have 
any friend of mine even pretend that I 
make him ill at ease. Don’t you dare say 
so. Now show me that you aren’t.” 

By twisting my head over my shoul- 
der and leaning to that side I could see 
a pink ear and a rounded cheek of 
warmer hue. ‘“What’s that,” I in- 
quired, rather breathless from the 
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strained position, “you wish me to have 
less reserve ?” 

“Why, yes. 
natural manner.” 

“Act just as I want to?” 

“Certainly. I hate stiff people.” 

Something in my voice must have 
roused her curiosity; for as she said 
this she looked inquiringly around, 
bringing her face so close that I could 
feel its warmth against mine. And 
then something happened very sud- 
denly, something inevitable and unex- 
pected, but none the less delightful. 
Patricia sprang to her feet so promptly 
that I lost my balance and nearly rolled 
backward off the rock; but my sprawl- 
ings wooed not the flicker of a smile to 
her face, which flushed rosier than the 
richest sunburn. But one glance as- 
sured me that she was truly angry. I 
rose and stood before her with bowed 
head. 

“You dare!” cried a quivering voice. 
“Oh, I never thought——!” 

“B-but, you said———”’ I stammered, 
and stopped, a wise intuition telling me 
that reminders would only aggravate the 
offense. 

A small, stern finger pointed remorse- 
lessly down the road. “Go on ahead,” 
she directed. “Von can take care of 
me.” At the sound of his name, the 
dachshund forsook his pose and sidled 
up to reconnoitre my ankles. 

“Now, I can’t leave you on this lonely 
road, with night coming on,” I remon- 
strated, with a nervous eye on the dog 
and my weight poised on one foot. 

“You can because you must,” she re- 
plicd, in a tone that left no hope of fur- 
ther argument. Without a word, I 
turned and went tramping through the 
twilight. 

Notwithstanding this meek surrender, 
nothing was further from my purpose 
than leaving the most precious of Eve’s 
daughters to the guardianship of a cow- 
ardly German puppy that did his bit- 
ing from the rear. After crunching 
along for a quarter of a mile or so 
through the unrolled broken stone with 
which the highway had lately been 
“mended,” I turned a corner and 
plunged into the bushes, and concealed 
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myself to wait for her passing, when I 
intended to follow unobserved. 

Perhaps five minutes I had been seated, 
and had begun to worry over her non- 
appearance, when my ear caught the 
patter of feet on the road, and peering 
out, I beheld Von coming toward me 
with something in his mouth. Then my 
surprise grew to utter amazement when, 
as he approached nearer, I recognized 
a low, tan shoe—Patricia’s. What fool- 
ish fears came crowding upon me! An 
accident, Patricia injured and helpless, 
sending her faithful hound with this 
token for help! No, of course not; she 
would have sent a ribbon, a handker- 
chief—anything but a shoe. The next 
moment Von shot past, guilt written 
along his trailing tail and flashing from 
his roving eve. A look was enough for 
one that bore so many marks of that 
dachshund’s degeneracy. With a yell, 
I dashed in pursuit. 

Now, a dachshund is not built for 
speed on the open road, and this one was 
in poor training. In fifty yards | had 
him by the scruff of the neck, grabbing 
the poor tooth-marked shoe as_ he 
dropped it to snap at my wrist. Gently 
I booted him into the ditch—very 
gently, considering the provocation— 
and started back up the road. After one 
yelp Von realized his uncongenial sur- 
roundings, and silently tucking his tail 
where it was least conspicuous he set 
out for the home where he was appre- 
ciated. Often in days past I had let my 
fancy fondle such a scene as this, but 
now the unknown prospect of what I 
might find up the road left no time nor 
inclination to rejoice over my enemy’s 
downfall. As I ran I brushed the dust 
from the rescued token and put it in 
my pocket. A sturdy little shoe it was, 
bravely studded with miniature hob- 
nails, in spite of its diminutive size no 
light handicap in the late race. 

I found its owner not far beyond the 
spot from which she had driven me, a 
forlorn little figure standing, storklike, 
against the fence. At sight of me she 
subsided upon the dusty grass, with one 
foot beneath her short skirt, a position 
not remarkable except for the signifi- 
cance it acquired from the talisman in 




















my pocket. She pretended not to see 
me until I was almost opposite, when 
she raised her eyes from the absorbing 
occupation of unbuttoning and button- 
ing the cuff of her sailor waist and 
asked in freezing tones why I had come 
back. 

“For you,” I declared, boldly. “I 
tried to obey, but I just couldn’t. What 
would your mother say if I went home 
without her little daughter ?” 

“You need not have troubled yourself 
about me,” she answered, ignoring the 
question; “I’m only waiting for the 
Gansevoorts; they'll drive past in a few 
minutes.” 

“They left before us; I saw them. 
There wasn’t another soul at the club 
when we started except some jolly stags, 
who intended to dine and spend the 
evening there.” 

“Never mind; I’m going to sit here 
a while and enjoy the cloud effects. 
You needn't wait.” 

“Pardon me,” I remark calmly ; 
‘Just draw aside your skirt till I rout 
out that snake.” 





A scream, an exclamation—and the 
haughty one was on both feet, scurry- 
ing for the fence. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said I. “It’s 


only a small one. There; I guess he’s 
crawled back in his hole. They're fond 
of prowling about at dusk, you know.” 
Then as my eyes searched the ground 
for his snakeship, “\Why, how in 
world did you lose your shoe?” 

“What? My shoe?” daintily advan- 
cing a slender foot and inspecting its 
lacy silk covering with apparent won- 
der. “Why, so I have!” 

But then the absurdity of such pre- 
tense appealed to her sense of humor, 
and with a laugh that was dangerously 
near a sob she fled to my side, and 
clutching my sleeve to keep her balance, 
poured out the story of Von’s wicked- 
ness. 

“You see.” she explained, with a catch 
in her voice, ‘one of those sharp little 
stones slipped into each shoe as simul- 
taneously as if they had formed a 
conspiracy, and I had to sit down and 
take both shoes off to get them out. 
Then, while I was tying one, up caine 
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Von and ran away with the other. 
That's one of his cute tricks, you know, 
carrying shoes and slippers and things, 
so one really can’t blame him. Probably 
the dear stupid thought I took it off ex- 
pressly for him to lug home.” 

I recalled the conscious guilt of those 
evil eyes; but, as nothing is gained by 
running down a rival, I held my tongue. 

“And before I realized what he was 
about,” she went on, “he was going 
down the road as fast as he could. I| 
called and ran after him, but the stones 
hurt my foot so I had to stop and rest 
by this fence, and just as I was begin- 
ning to wonder whether I'd have to 
camp out for the night, and whether 
they'd send searching parties, you came, 





and Oh, I never was gladder to 
see anybody in my life, even if I didn’t 
act so!” 

“Then you weren't so awfully 


vexed?’ I suggested. 

“Oh, yes, | was! But I’ve forgiven 
you now, and the incident’s closed.” 

“Pardon the contradiction, but it’s 
barely opened. I began at the wrong 
end, I'll admit, and took too much for 
granted, but if you only had given me 
time——" 

“Never mind, never mind now,” 
said, quickly. “The present question is 
the more important: Hlow are you going 
to get me home? I can’t walk over these 
stones with only one shoe, and hopping 
soon grows tiresome. 

I stepped back promptly, and extend- 
ed my arms. “They're not very soft; 
but you'll find them fairly comfortable.” 

Patricia made a move forward, then 
stopped and looked doubtful. “No,” 
she decided ; “I'll sit here while you hur- 
ry to the nearest house and telephone for 
the carriage.” 

“Even if there was no more danger of 


she 


snakes,” I remarked, thoughtfully, “I 
shouldn't like to leave you for so 


long.” 

But for some reason, serpents had 
lost their terrors, and in spite of my 
further assurance that she weighed 
scarcely more than a bag of golf clubs, 
she remained firm; until, in despair, | 
offered the only other solution—but one. 
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Pulling off my low golf shoe and stuff- 
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ing its roomy interior with grass, I set 
it before her. At first she demurred. 
“The stones will hurt you like any- 
thing,” she declared. 

“It’s the only other way,” I sighed; 
and after some argument she stepped in, 
and let me tie the laces sandalwise about 
her ankle to insure a permanent con- 
nection. 

Thus we hobbled and limped home 
through the early darkness, Patricia 
dragging one foot like a paralytic and I 
stepping very gingerly, for some of the 
stones made themselves felt, even 
through heavy Scotch hose. ‘You poor 
old fellow! Here, take my arm,” she 
said, quaintly, as a particularly sharp 
one forced an involuntary wince. ‘I’m 
almost sorry I didn’t let you try the 
way you suggested. Don’t you care, 
though; we’re almost home, and when 
we get there you may stay to dinner, 
and afterward, when we're nice and 
comfortable again, perhaps I'll listen to 
that explanation—if you still want to 
make it. Just now a little penance will 
do you good. You’re seldom humble 
enough.” 

After this the highway could have 
been paved with carpet tacks, points 
up; because my further progress was 
aérial. 


Some two hours later the rash per- 
formance at the roadside bowlder was 
being repeated; only this time on a 
sofa, and the actors were not back to 
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back ; neither were the consequences at 
all similar. At perhaps the nth encore, 
there was a sound beneath us and out 
crawled a crouching form that fawned 
at Patricia’s feet like a stubby boa con- 
strictor. 

“You dear thing!” she cried, reaching 
down and hauling him up the front of 
her gown. “Where have you been? 
Don’t look so crestfallen; we love you 
as much as ever.” 

“More,” I put in, generously; “if he 
hadn’t interfered it might never have 
happened.” 

But finding himself forgiven, Von 
was not to be cozened by such as I. He 
was on that sofa for a purpose. After 
assuring himself of my neutrality he 
wriggled from Patricia's embrace, and 
before I fathomed his intention plunged 
his nose into my pocket, dragged out 
the forgotten shoe and deposited it in 
his mistress’ lap. Then he leaped to the 
floor and stood at a safe distance with 
his head on one aside awaiting the re- 
sults of his revelation. 

For a moment I let him enjoy the 
sweets of revenge. Then: “Too bad, 
old man,” I laughed, triumphantly; 
“you’re late with your startling dis- 
closures. Don’t you see that it’s all over, 
and that you've lost your throne?’ I’m 
king, now. Just watch.” 

Von watched, and received ocular 
proof of this assertion that sent him 
trotting from the room with a mourn- 
ful whine of abdication. 


dd 
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AT THE 


END 


HE road dips down thro’ the dusky wood— 
To cross a bridge and skirt the pond— 
Then glimmers away to village roofs 
And the shadowy hills beyond. 


And so the end of the guest is reached-— 
The open door and the welcome light— 
And the wood and wind keep their tryst alone, 
And the river whispers across the night. 
ARTHUR KETCHUM, 





